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THE TWELVTH NIGHTS REVELLS. 

[As Presented at Whitehall, Twelfth Night, 1605.] 

Plinie Solinus PROLOMiEE, and of late, Leo Africanus, remem- 
ber unto us a river, in Aethiopia, famous by the name of Niger, of 
w'** the people were called Nigritae, nowe Negros, and are the blackest 
nation of the world. This river taketh his springe owt of a certaine 
lake, eastward, and after a longe race, falleth into the Westerne 

Ocean. 

Hence the invention is deriv'd, and presented thus. In the end of 
the designd place, there is drawne uppon a downe right cloth, straynd 
for the scene, a devise of landtscope, w*'*' openinge in manner of a cur- 
tine, an artificiall sea is seene to shoote foorth it self abroad the 
roome, as if it flowed to y* land. In front of this sea are placed six 
Tritons, with instrumentes made of antique shells for musique, and be- 
hind them two Sea-maides. Betweene y* Maydes a payre of Sea- 
horses, figured to the life, put foorth them selves in varied dispositions ; 
uppon whose backes are advanced Oceanus and Niger, arme in arme 

enfolded. 

Oceanus naked, the cuUors of his flesh blew, and shadowed w*** a 
roab of seagre'ene. His bodie of a humane forme. His head and 
beard gray. Hee is gyrlanded w**" sea-grasse, and his hand sustaynes 

a Trident. 

Niger in forme and couUor of an Aethiope blacke : his hayre and 
rare beard curled ; shadow'd w*** a blew and bright mantle ; his necke 
and wrists adorned w*** pearle, crowned w*** an artificiall wreath of cane 
and paper rush. 

These induce the Masquers, w*''* are twelve Nymphs, Negros, and- 
y* daughters of Niger, attended by as manie of the Oceanic, who are- 
their light-bearers. 

The Masquers are placed in an entire concave shell of mother of 
pearle, curiously made to move on those waters, and guarded (for 
more ornament) w*** Dolphins and Sea-monsters of different shapes : on. 
'w'^'' in payres their light-bearers are, w*** their lights.burninge out ofc 
Murex shelles, advanced. 



2 THE TWELVTH NIGHTS REVELLS. 

The attire of ye Masquers is alyke in all, w*hout difference. Their 
cullours azure and silver ; their hayre thicke, and curled upright in 
tresses, lyke Pyramids, but retoorninge in the top, with a dressinge of 
feathers and Jewells. And for the eare, necke, and wrist, the orna- 
ment of y' brightest pearle, best settinge of from the blacke. 

For the light-bearers, sea-greene, their faces and armes blew. 
Their hayres loose and flowinge, gyrlanded w"* Alga, or sea-grasse, 
and y* stucke about w'** braunches of corall, and water lillyes. 

These thus presented, one of the Tritons, w**" the two Sea-maydes, 
beginne to singe to the other lowd musique. Their voyces being a 
tenor, and two trebles. 

THE SONG. 

Sound, sound aloud 

The welcum of the orient Floud 

Into the west : 

Fayre Niger, sonne to great Oceanus, 

Now honored thus, 

W*** all his beauteous race : 

Who though but black in face. 

Yet are they bright, 

And full of life and light ; 

To prove that beauty best, 

W^ not y* coullor but y* feature 

Assures unto y" Creature. 

Ws^ ended, and the musique ceassinge, Oceanus provokes Niger 
as followeth. 

Oceanus. 

Bee silent now the ceremony's done : 
And Niger, say, howe comes it, lovely sonne, 
That thou, the Aethiop's river, so far east 
Art seerie to fall in y* extreamest west 
Of mee, the King of floud's Oceanus, 
And in myne empires hart salute mee thus ? 
What is the end of thy Herculean labors, 
Extended to those calme and blessed shores ? 



Ni£^er. 

To doe a kynd and carefuU father's parte, 

In satisfying every pensive harte 

Of these my daughters, my most loved birth ; 

Who, though they were first-form'd dames of Earth, 
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And in whose sparcklinge and refulgent eyes 

The glorious sonne did still delight to rise ; 

Though hee (the best Judg, and most formal cause 

Of all dames' bewties) in their firme hews drawes 

Signes of his ferventst love, and therby shewes 

That in their blacke the perfect'st beauty growes ; 

Since the fixt cuUour of their curled hayre 

(W*^^ is the heighest grace of dames most fayre) 

No cares, no age, can chandge, or there display 

The fearfuU tincture of abhorred gray. 

Since Death him self (him self beinge pale and blew) 

Can never alter their most faithf ull hew ; 

All w*"^ are arguments to prove howe farre 

Their beauties conquer in great Beauties warre : 

And now how neare Divinitie they bee 

That stand from passion, or decay so free : 

Yet since the fabulous voyces of some few 

(Poore braynsicke men, stild poets, here w'** you) 

Have with such envy of their graces sunge 

The paynted beauties, other empires sprung, 

Lettinge their loose and winged fictions fly, 

To infect all climattes, yea, our puritie. 

As of one Phaethon that fir*d the world, 

And that before his heedlesse flames were hurl'd 

About the Globe, the Aethiops were as fayre 

As other dames, nowe blacke w'** blacke dispayre. 

And in respect of their complexions chaungd 

Are each where since for lucklesse creatures rang'd. 

W*=** when my daughters heard (as woemen are 

Most jealous of their beauties) feare and care 

Possest them whole, yea, and beleevinge them. 

They wept such ceaslesse teares into my streame. 

That it hath thus farre overflow'd his shore, 

To seeke them pacience whoe have since ermore. 

As the Sonne riseth, chargd his burninge throne 

W'** vollyes of revilinges ; cause hee shone 

On their scorcht chekes w'** such intemperat fiers, 

And other dames made queenes of all desiers. 

To frustrat w"""* strange errour oft I sought, 

(Though most in vayne against a settled thought. 

As woemens are) till they confirmed att length. 

By miracle, what I with soe much strength 

Of argument resisted ; (else they faynd) 

For in the lake where their first springe they gaind. 
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(As they satt coolinge their soft lymbs by night, 
Appeard a face all circumfusd w*** light, 
Wherein they might decipher through the streame, 
(And sure they saw't, for Aethiops never dreame) 
These wordes — 

That they a land must forthwith seeke, 
Whose termination of y* Greeke 
Sounds Tania, where bright Sol, y' heatt 
Their bloodes, doeth never rise nor sett, 
But in his jorney passeth by, 
And leaves that climatte of y* sky, 
To comfort of a greater light. 
That formes all beautyes w*** his sight. 

In search of this have wee three Princ-doomes past 

That speake owt Tania in their accents last ; 

Blacke Mauritania first, and secondly 

Swarth Lusitania. Next we did descry 

Rich Aquitania, and yet cannot find 

The place unto those longing nymphes designd. 

Instruct and ayd mee, great Oceanus ; 

What land is this that nowe appeares to us ? 

Oceanus. 

This land, that lifts into the temperate ayre 

Hir snowy cliflfe, is Albion the fayre. 

So calld of Neptune's sonne, y' ruleth here ; 

For whose deare guard my self four thousand yeere 

(Since old Deucalions dayes) have walkt the round 

About his empire, proud to see him crownd 

Above my waves. 

At this the Moone is discovered in y* upper parte of the house, 
triumphant in a chariot, hir garments white and silver, the dressinge 
of her head antique, and crownd w'** lights. To her Niger. 

Niger, 

O, see our silver starre. 

Whose pure auspicious light greetes us thus farre. 
Great Aethiopia, Goddesse of our store, 
Since w*** particular woorshipp wee adore 
Thy generall brightnesse, lett particular grace 
Shine on my zealous daughters : show y* place 
W** longe their longinges urgd their eyes to see. 
Bewtifie them that long have diefied thee. 
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Aethiopia. 

Niger, be gladd : resume thy native cheere, 

Thy daughters* labors have theyr period here, 

And so thy errors. I was that bright face 

Reflected by the lake, in w*"** thy race 

Read mistick lynes, w*"*" skyll Pithagoras, 

First taught to men by a reverberat glasse. 

This blessed Ille doth with that Tania end, 

W*"** their they sawe inscribed, and shall extend 

Wish'd satisfaction to their best desiers. 

Britania, w*^** the triple world admyres. 

This Ille hath nowe recovered for his name. 

Where raigne the beauties y* w**" so much fame 

The sacred Muses' sonne have honored. 

And from sweete Hesperus to Eous, spread. 

W**" that great name, Britania, this blest ille 

Hath wonne his antient dignitie and stile, 

A world divided from the world, and tryed 

The abstract of it in his generall pride. 

And were the World, with all his wealth, a ringe, 

Britannia (whose fresh name makes thunder singe) 

Might bee a diamond woorthy to enchace it, 

Rul'd by a Sunne that to this height doeth grace it. 

Whose beames shine day and night, and are of force 

To blanch an Aethiop and revive a corse : 

His light scientiall is, and past meere Nature, 

Can salve the rude defects of every creature. 

Call forth thy honored daughters, then. 
And lett them, fore the Britaine men. 
Indent the land with those pure traces, 
They flow with in their native graces. 
Invite them boldly to y* shore. 
Their beauties shalbee scorts't no more. 
This Sonne is temperate, and refines 
All things on w*"** his radiance shines. 

Here the Tritons sound, and they daunce on y* shore, every 
couple (as they advance) severally presentinge their fannes ; in one of 
w*"** are inscrib'd their mixed names, in the other a mute hieroglyphick, 
expressinge theiir mixed qualities, w""** manner of symbole wee rather 
choose, then impresse, as well for strangenesse, as relishinge more of 
antiquitie, and nearer applyinge to y' originall doctrine of sculpture 
w*"** the Aegiptians are sayd first to have derived from the Aethiopians. 

When their owne daunce is ended, as they are about to choose 
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their men, on[e] from the sea is heard to call them w**" this songe, 
sunge by a tenor voyce. 

SONGE. 

Cum away, cum away; 
We grow jealous of your stay : 
If you doe not stopp yo' eare, 
Wee shall have more cause to feare 
Syrens of the land, then they 
To doubt the Syrens of y*' sea. 

Here they daunce w*** there men, w*^^ beinge perfect, they are 
againe provoked from the sea, w*^ a songe of two trebles, iterated in 
y* fall by a double Echo. 

SONGE. 

q. , ( Daughters of the subtill floud, 

( Do not let earth longer entertaine you. 

Treb 2 i "^^^ *^ ^^^^ enough of good, 

* ' ( That yo" geive this little hope to gaine you. 

Treb. i. If they love, 

Treb. 2. You shall quickly see. 

^ , j For when to flight you move, 

ireo. I. I They'll follow you y*= more yo" flee. 

rj. do i ^' ^^^* impute it each to other matter : 

( They are but earth, and what you owed was water. 

W'** this, Aethiopia speakes againe. 

Aethiopia. 

Enough, bright nymphes, the night grows old. 

And we are griev'd wee cannot hold 

You longer light ; but comfort take : 

Yo*" father only to the Lake 

Shall make returne ; yo^ selves w*** feastes 

Must here remayne, the Ocean's guests. 

Nor shall this vayle the Sunne hath cast 

Above yo*^ bloods more sommers last, 

For w""** you shall observe these rites 

Thirteene tymes thrice, on thirteene nights. 

Soo often as I fill my spheare 

W" glorious light throughout the yeare, 

You shall, when all things ells doo sleepe 

Save yo"^ chast thoughts, w*** reverence steepe, 

Yo' bodyes in that purer brine, 

And holsome dew, called Ros-Marine, 
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Then with that soft and gentle fome, 
Of w'''' the Ocean yet yeeldes some, 
Whereof bright Venus, Beauties Queene, 
Is sayd to have begotten beene. 
You shall yo*" gentler lymbs ore-lave. 
And for yo*^ paynes perfection have : 
Soe that this night, the yeare gone round, 
You doe againe salute this ground. 
And in the beames of yond bright sunne 
Yo"^ faces dry, and all is done. 

With w*"** in a daunce they returne to the sea agayne, where they 
take their shell, and with a full songe goo owt. 

SONG. 

Now Dian w*** the burning face 

Decline's apace : 

By w""** our waters know 

To ebb, that late did flow. 

Backe seas, backe Nymphes ; but w'** a forward grace 

Keepe still yo"^ reverence to y* place, 

And shout w*** joy of favor you have wonne 

In sight of Albion, Neptun's sonne. 



Hos ego versiculos feci. 

Ben. Jonson. 



THE MASQUE OF THE TWELVE MONTHS. 

7o lowde Mustque. The Scene being discouerd^ the twelve Spheres descends 
and sing to twelve Instruments this first Song, calling Bewty from her 
Forte, y Hearte, After which, and an Alar me given by the Pulses, the 
Hearte opens, and Bewty issues, attended by Aglaia^ {one of the Graces) 
the two Pulses beating before them up toivardes y King. Being nearCy 

Bewty speaks. 

Bew, Peace, amourous Pulses ! y'are too Martial for Peace. 

Agl, If they be amourous, Madame, they must be Martiall : Mil 
ttat omnis A mans. 

Bew. They beate yet too stronglie and passionately. 

Agl. Before whom should th' enamoured Pulses beate passionate- 
lie, if not before Bewty ? 
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Bew. Before Bewtyes Soveraigne : that enamours infinitely more, 
and insulte on nothing. 

AgL Before him they are. Why commaund you them to cease, 
then? 

Bew, Because, notwithstanding all their most cause to beate be- 
fore him, the maiestie and merritt enthron'd in him compelling all 
passionate reverence in his beholders, yet they are troublesome, and 
troublesome Love is lothsome. Besides, they are nowe to be em- 
ployed aboute my forte, the Heart e, 

AgL What places supply they there ? 

Bew. The places of Sentinells ; since the Pulses naturally discover 
ye whole state of the Heart, through all the dimensions of his dilatation 
and contraction. 

AgL What Hearte is it, Madame ? A mans Heart, or a womans 
Hearte ? 

Bew, A womans, and so greate ? 

AgL What Heart so greate as a womans ? And this is so bigg, 
it burst. 

Bew. Not burst, but oppened. And that opennesse, indeed, is 
proper to a womans hearte ; but for that weaknes, unfitt to be made a 
Forte. This heart, therefore, is neither man's nor woman's, but the 
heart of the yeare ; signifying that the whole yeares cheife virtues and 
bewties are now to be contracted in one night, as the whole worldes 
are in one year. 

AgL A contraction greate and princely. 

Bew. To performe, w*"** we are to induce, in their effectes the foure 
Elementes and the foure Complexions ; of whose apt composition, all 
the Bewtie of the world is informed. 

AgL Of all w*"** y' excellence is presented as abstract. 

Bew. Being amplified w'"" other personages infinitely more bewti- 
fuU. 

AgL What persons are those that lye still enslumberd aboute yo' 
Forte ? 

Bew. They are the issue of the Elementes and Complexions, who 
sent mee these their sonnes, as their homages, acknowledging mee their 
Soveraigne, as being their best disposer and composer. 

AgL Maye I entreate their names ? 

Bew. The sonne of fire is Sparke ; of ayre, Atome ; of water, 
Droppe ; and of earth, Ant. 

AgL Poore yonger brothers, it seemes, serving at this Forte onely 
as enfans perdus. 

Bew. Pages, pages ; onely persons of forme and ridiculous pleasure. 

AgL Of w*''* you have nam'd yet but foure. 

Bew. The other foure are y* issue of y* Complexions ; of the san- 
guine, a little Cupid (Love being a cheife effect of bloud) ; of choller. 
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a. little Furie (anger, w*''* choller causeth) being brevis furor ; of flegme, 
a little Foole ; and of melancholie, a little Witch. 

AgL Of whate use are those banners and bandrolls stucke upon 
the forte ? 

Bew. They are the Yeares ensignes, whose Hearte this is supposed, 
expressing in amorous mottos, inscribed in them, the triumphant love 
and loyaltie included. To this our glorie of the yeare, and his most 
peaceful employer. 

AgL What are those plumes stucke in y" middst and toppe, as that 
heartes pride, and his affections scope ? 

Bew. The ensignes of the darling of the yeare, delicious Aprill. 

AgL What's the motto there ? 

Bew. His virtus nititur Alis. They are the winges of virtue, twixt 
w*^** (spight of fate) shee ballances her selfe, and stales her state ; and 
thus much for our necessarie relation. Goe, Pulses ! Beate towarde 
our sleepie Pages, and startle them w**" an alarme from their sleepe 
into their Antemasque, using the most spritely action they male, to 
^xpresse in gestures their particular natures. 

The Pulses beate towardes the Forte y and give an Alarme ; at which the 
eight Pages start e up^ and fall into their Antemasque, After which 
Aglaia speaks. 

AgL Here were gestures enowe, Madame, in steade of jestes. 
Bew, I wishe jestes had supplied their gestures ; for their want, 
perhappes, may argue a dearth of witt amongst us. 

AgL A want that may well chance here, w^'^out a misse. Such 
witt is butt like a wilde weede in ranke soile ; w*^*" yett, being well 
manur'd, (I confesse) male yeeld the wholesome croppe of wisedome 
and discretion, at tyme o' th* yeare, and in y* meane tyme, beare the 
most ingenious flower of laughter. 

Bew. Ingenious ! what is't, but a foolish tickling of the spleene, 
and, indeed, the very embleme of a foole? A quality long since 
banisht y* Courte ; specially from all proficientes in policie, and ladies 
of employment. 

AgL However, Madame, meethinkes inward delight should be as 
pleasing as laughter. To w*^** end, if variety of showe be inserted, bee 
our hopes confident, wee shall not much misse laughter. 
Bew. If showe will serve, Aglaia, we will try 

To call y* whole pompe of the peacefull skye 
In all the thirteene moones that decke the yeare. 
And to the glorious Moneths the torches beare ; 
With incantations downe eithers sphere. 
The Queene of all invok't. O, Cynthia ! 
If ever a deformed witch could drawe 
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The dreadful! brightnes from thie duskie throne, 
Lett nowe y* Goddesse of Proportion 
Much rather move it ; to right him for all, 
In whome all charms of Art and Nature call. 

Lowde musique^ and the Moones appear e like Huntresses^ «/* torches in 

their hands, &c. 

Agl. O, see ! yo' short'charme was so sweete and strong. 
It past all power t* oppose or to prolong. 
In all these great confiners of y* skies. 
Ladies of ladies, wing*d inconstancies, 
Greate Presidentes of all Earth's changing fashions. 
In all her bodies ornamentes and passions. 
That (never getting garmentes fitt for them) 
Make lordes and ladies ravisht w^** their streame. 

Musique, And they dance the second Antemasque, After vf^ Bewty 

speaks. 

Bew. Theise fires, I hope, have made y* colde night warme 
With stirring pleasures ; and our royall charme 
Call'd downe w'** it as much delight as light. 

Agl. Soe maie it ; and disclose the crowning sight 

Of all y* Moneths, for w*"*" these moones were made, 
As upper torchbearers, to guild their shade. 

After thiSy PROGNOSTICATION enters, caperinge, 

Bew. How nowe! what frolicke person have wee here? 

AgL Prognostication, Madame, that nowe enters, 
In prime of this newe yeare, in all his honors 
Sought to for his predictions ; and forerunnes 
The Moneths, our Masquers, and newe rising sunnes. 

After this, he dances vpp, and delivers his prognostications ; *iv^^ done, 
lowde Musique, and the Masquers descend, Bewty speakinj, 

Bew. Admire, admire, the full pompe of the yeare. 
Contracted, yett much amplified here. 

AgL What glorious Moneths renowme that first araie ! 

Bew. There princely Aprell sittes ; and flourishing May ; 
Sweete Aprill, lov'd of all, yett will not love, 
Though Love's great godhead for his fauor stroue, 
Fetherd his thoughtes, and to his bosome flewe, 
Like to a nightingale, that there did sewe, 
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To save her life, sought by some bird of prey. 

Hee smird at first, and gave her leave t'allay 

Her fright in shadowe of his flowrie hand : 

W^^ pleas'd her so, that there she tooke her stand, 

And sung for joie ; then tooke another showe, 

And seem'd a lovely Nymphe w'^ shaftes and bowe, 

And shott at birdes aboute him. He drewe nye. 

And askt a sight of her faire Archerie ; 

W^** when he handled, and did well behold 

The bewtie of her shafte, fordg'd all of gold, 

Hee askt them of her : shee excusde, and said 

Shee had no other riches, yett obaide ; 

And (with intention to make a kiss 

Good as her arrowe) those delights of his 

Offer'd to stake against one, and to plaie 

A game att chesse for all. He took the laie, 

Went in and wunne, and wrapt them in embraces ; 

And now Love's shaftes are headed w*** his graces. 
AgL Hee pluckthis winges, too, some reportes presume. 
Bew. Hee did, and beares them in a triple plume. 
AgL Sweete Goddesse, lett your musique sound, and sing 

Him and his traine forth. 
Bcw. Sett vp everie string. 

And euerie voice make like a trumpett ring. 

Here the Second Song^ calling the Masquers to their Dance. After a^* ov-*^ 
they dance their Entrie : which done^ Aglaia speakes, 

AgL These are no Moneths, but that celestial seede 

Of men's good angells, that are said to breede 

In blessed iles about this Britane shore ; 

That heighten spirittes bred here, with much more 

Then humane virtues. 
Bew. Gravest authors saye 

That there such angells dwell ; and these are they. 
AgL O ! how they move nowe, while they rest ; but moving, 

Ravishe beholders, and cause more then loving : 

Commaund Heaven's harmony in numerous ayer. 

To sacrifice to their divine repaire, 

And make them move in all their pompe again. 
Bew, What shall we offer to his wisedome, then, 

By whome these move and be ? for whose worth all 

These wonders in those lies angelicall, 
" Are sett in circle of his charm'd commaund, 

Waird with the wallowing ocean ? And whose hand, 
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Charming all warre from his milde monarchie, 
Tunes all his deepes in dreadfull harmonie. 
Agl, Not harmonie of tunes alone, but heartes, 
Set to his love, sung in a world of partes. 

Here the third Songy beginning thus : Proceede with your^ &c. After ttf^ 
they dance their niayne dance ; w^^ done, Bewty invites them to dance 
with the Ladies. 

Bew. Nowe double all that hath bin pleasing, 
On Pleasure's cheife deservers seasing. 
No pleasure is exactlie sweete, 
Till ladies make their circles meete. 

After this, the fourth Song: See, See, &c.; w^^ done, they dance with 
the Ladies, and the whole Revells follawe. At end whereof, Bewty 
speakes. 

Enter Madg Howlet, hooting, going vp towards y* King. After 
whome follows PiGGWiGGEN, a Fairy, calling to her. 

Pig. You, myne hostesse of the Ivie bushe! What make ye 
hooting in theis walkes ? 

How. What? Lady Piggwiggin, th* only snoutfaire of the 
fairies. Amy word, hadst thou not spoken like a maid, I hadsnatcht 
thee vp for a mouse. O ! a good fatt mouse were an excellent rere 
banquet this midnight, specially a citty mouse ; yo"^ contry mouse 
is not worth y* fleying. 

Pig. Why, knowst thou where thou art, Madge ? 

How. In a good Yeoman's barne, I thinke ; for I am sure that from 
hence flowes all the barnes breade of the kingdome. But what 
wynde brings thee hether ? 

Pig. I am comaunded by our fairy Queene, that rules in night, 
now to attend her charge that night and daie rules, being the great en- 
chantresse, imperiouse Bewty, who in her charmed fort sittes close 
hereby, enthron'd, and raignes this night great President of all those 
princely revells that in y* honor of our fairy king are here to be pre- 
sented, to whose state her hjghnes hath design'd theis silent houres, 

Commaunding Musique from ech moving sphere. 
And silence from eche mover seated here. 

How. Nay, then, Pigg, I must tell yo'*' yo*" usurp my naturall of- 
fice ; Night's all taming silence is my charge to proclaime, being Night's 
cheife herauld ; and at this howre, when Heauen had clos'd his eye, I 
open myne, and through y* silken ayre wing all my softer feathers, 
summoning all earth's sweete ladyes to their sweetest rest, or to their 
sweeter labors. Evry night make I attendance on this blessed bowre, 
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Where Majestic and Love are mett in one, 
All harmful! spirritts frighting from his throne, 

And keeping watch y* noe ill-looking plannet fasten his beames here ; 
all ill-looking commettes (in all their influences so much feared) 

Converting into good and golden dewes, 
That peace and plenty through y' land diffuse. 

Pig. What ! turn'd poet, Madge ? 

How. I, Pigg : I hope I have not harbord so long in an ivie 

bush, but I can play the poet for a neede. 

Pig. Meaning a needy poet. 

How. Faith, needy we are all, Pig ; and all for the needlesnes of 

so many. 

But this all equal knowledge hath decreed, 
Neede is no vice, since vices have no need. 

Pig. Sententious and satyricall ! Who would beleeve dull 
Madge were so sharpe a singer ? 

How. What, not the bird of Pallas ? Knowe thou. Pig, 
I have sung w'** the Nightingall, and 6btain'd 
The prise from her in judgment of the best eares. 

Pig. True ; if y* biggest be best ; for the asse was yo*" judge. 

How. No matter who be a judge, so hee beares upright eares be- 
twixt partie and partie. But if my song should not prove pleasing to 
lords, I hope yet ladies would a little beare w*** mee for kindred sake. 

Pig. Kindred, Madge? By what clame comes that in? Me- 
thinkes there's little resemblance betwixt them and thee. 

Madg. Tis true, that fewe of them resemble mee favor, but in 
quallitie wee are a kinne. 

Pig. As howe, Madge ? 

Madg. Why, one point is, that they commonly love to be chat- 
ting, when all else are silent, w** is property borrowed from mee ; for 
my tongue is still walking, when all else are tonge-tyed. 

Pig. Thats something agreeable. 

Madg. Another is, that ladies take more pleasure in night then 
dale ; and so doe I. Only we differ in this ; they keepe house all night, 
and fly out ith' day. 

Pig. Then be it thie heraldrie to call them home nowe, and 
proclaime their silence. 

Madg. Nay, lett them alone for silence ; when they come 
home, they'le keepe councell in their own causes as well as men. 

Pig. Proclaime their attendence, then, and attention to Bewty. 
Make a noise. 

How. Oyes! 

Pig. All manner of ladies. Ma. All &c. 

Pig. Cittie or countrey. Ma. Citty &c. 

Pig. That either are, or would be, of Bewties traine, 

Ma. That &c. 
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Pig, Make ready to be observed. Ma. Make &c. 

Pig. In all the newest fashons Ma. In all &c. 

Pig. They can possibly gett for loue or mony. Ma. They &c. 

Pig. What cost soever is spard Ma, What &c. 

Pig. Shalbe defalkt out of their contentment. Ma. Shalbe &c. 

Pig. If their husbandes be in fault, Ma. If &c. 

Pig. They shall punish them at their pleasure. Ma. They &c. 

Pig. If their lovers, they shall change at pleasure. 

Ma. If&c. 

Pig. And further it is provided, Ma. And &c. 

Pig. That if any lady loose her jewell. Ma. That &c. 

Pig. If it cannot be restored, Ma. If &c. 

Pig. Shee shall have the vallue of it given her. Ma. Shee &c. 

Pig. Out of Bewties privy purse. Ma. Out of &c. 

Pig. And Jove save our soueraigne Ma. And &c. 

Pig. See nowe, the seane opens, and the twelve Spheres descend 
to call Bewty from her forte, the Hearte. 

Ma. Lett us be gone, then, and performe the rest 
Of our observance in some seate unsene. 
He flutter upp, and take my perche upon 
Some citty head-attire, and looke through that 
(Buzzelld w*"* bone lace) like myselfe in state. 
Doe thou transforme thie selfe into a glowe worm, 
And twixt some ladies lovely brestes lye shining. 
Like to a crisolite, till, in the end. 
With some Good Night wee both againe attend. 

Pig. Agreed. 

\Exeunt. 

Bew. Nowe, Somnus, open thie Ambrosian gates. 
Ushered w*** all Athenias birdes and battes. 
And (crown *d with poppey) rule and bound y^ knees 
Of these thus spritelie principalities : 
Concluding all in as much golden rest, 
As all their motions have been prais*d and blest. 

After this, SOMNUS is seene hovering in y ayre, and sings the last song. 
Retire, &c. W'^ done, they dance their going off, and conclude, 

I Song. 

Grace of Earth and Heaven appeare ! 

Feare to trust a human forte : 
Bewty, so divinelie cleare, 

Must be conceald in Courte. 
If ever you your selfe affected, 
Showe here your light, or live neglected. 
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Chor. Pulses, you that guard her Hghte, 
Borne to rest nor daie nor night, 
Dead slumber must not thus enthrall : 
Wake, and with a lowde alarme, 
Serve our Conqueror of Charms, 
And for him breakeyour Heart and all. 
Cho, Breake, Hearte, for feare to holde a forte 
Against the kingdome of a Courte. 

2 Song. 

Shine out, faire Sunns, with all your heate, 
Showe all your thousand coloured Hghte ; 
Black Winter freezes to his seate ; 
The graie wullflf howles, he does so bite ; 
Crookt Age on three knees creepes the streete ; 
The bonelesse Fish close quaking lies. 
And eates for colde his aking feete ; 
The Starrs in isickles arise. 
Cho, Shine out, and make this winter nighte 

Our Bewties Spring, our Prince of Lighte. 

Here they come forth^ and dance their entrie. After w'*, Bewtie 
speakes a little ; and Harmony comaundes this i^ Song. 

3 Song 

Proceede with your divine delighte. 

Even till it reach meridian height ; 

Exceede the Sunne in your advances. 

Who onlie at his rising dances. 

Quicke offerings still to our Apollo give ; 

In whose creating beames yee shine and live. 

4 Song. 

See, see, howe Beauties summer glowes, 
Incenst to make her solstice here. 
Where all the motions of the yeare 
To all the Graces paie their vowes. 
C/io. Whie rest these breathing Plannetts, then ? 
These moulds of Life ? these orbs of Men ? 
Since here (it seemes) they passe for neither. 
Elsewhere, life's joies are fors't and laide 

Still on y* racke. 
Or else, are like the inconstant wether. 
Wings without bodies, never staide. 

But in their lacke. 
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But here they flowe, and staie and sitt, 
For worthie choices free and fitt. 
Chuse, chuse ! these joies [not] seas'd in tyme will flitt. 

Song, 

Retire ! Rest calls ye to retreate ; 
Late watchings waste the vitall heate, 
Though spent in sports, that nectar sweate. 
Retire ; and lett these numberd pleasures 
Teach youth and state to tread the measures ; 
And spare, still in the middst their treasures. 
Retire ; though in your princely blood 
Each spirrit for Somnus is too good. 
Yett come : bathe in his golden flood, 
Where true dreames shall employ yo^ breath, 
And teach you howe to wake in Death. 

FINIS. 



MASK OF THE FOUR SEASONS. 

Genius, or the Country es better AngelL wrapt in amazement at some 
liappy changes he observes in his Soyle and Clymate, begins the enter- 
tainment 2Ji/ ^ his first Entry 

Genius. 

What mean these preparations in y* ayre, 

proclaimeing some great welcome ? all soe fayre, 

the dogstar bites not ! and the parching heat 

that lately chapt our feilds, sweet showres, that beat 

on the earth's teeming bosome, have allay *d : 

the earth in robes of a new Spring arayde, 

seems proude of some late gueste : the days are clear 

as had tyme, from all seasons of y* year, 

extracted forth theyr quintessence. In mee, 

this countryes Genius, the sweet harmony 

of all the elements (that have conspired 

to blesse our soyle and clymate) hath inspired 

a fresher soule. But soft ! what doo I see ? 

Beuty join*d hand in hand with Majesty? 

Mars and y* Queen of Love ? Sure, tis not they. 

I sec noe wanton glances, but a raye 

like bright Diana's smiles ; and in his face 

a grave aspect, like Jove's, taking his place 
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amidst heavns counsellors : nor are those twayn 
yonge Cupids : they have eys, and I in vayne 
guesse at yon fresher beauty then ye Spring, 
or smooth-fac't Hebe. Let sweet Orpheus sing 
unto his well tun'd lyre, y* they may see 
they're truly welcome here, whoe ere they bee. 

Orpheus enters zf'* this Song. 

Canst thou in judgment bee soe slow, 
as those ritch beautyes not to know ? 
look on those eys, and sure theyr shine 
will give more clearnes unto thine. 

These, the fayr causes of our mirth, 
shall in esteem our barren earth 
equall with theyrs, whose lofty eys, 
our higher mountaines heer despise. 

See how the heavnes smile on our land, 
and plenty stretch her opened hand, 
enritching us w*** hearts content, 
civility and government. 

Wee in our country, that in us, 
both happy are, and prosperous ; 
and of our youth noe more made poore, 
shall find y* Court ev'n at our dore. 

Genius. 

Fme sung into my sences, but nought might, 
like Majesty or Beuty, dazle sight : 
bee that my just excuse. Now let mee show 
what welcome for my country's sake I owe 
to these her blessings. Backward shall y* year 
runne in his course ; y* Seasons shall apear 
each w^** theyr proper dantyes ; Winter shall, 
as for his age preferd, bring first of all 
his full, though grosser dishes ; let them be 
th'expression of our entertainment, free, 
though not soe fine. Yet thus much lett mee say, 
there is noe danger in them, but you may 
feareles tast where you please, they're all our own ; 
noe dish whose tast or dressing is unknown 
unto our natives : neighbouring mountains yeald 
us goats, and in y* next adjoining feilds 
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pasture our muttons : if there bee a buck 

turnd into venison, that was likewise struck 

on our owne lawnes : of whatsoere is more, 

wee serve in noe strange dish, but [pur] owne store. 

This speech ended^ WINTER ushers in y first course^ w^* having ordered 

upon y table ^ turnes to y Company. 

Winter. 

Not to detaine you longer from your fare, 
to tell you more then welcome, welcome y'are : 
welcome, with all my hart. More can't be spoak ; 
a fuller word then welcome is would choak. 

\An old man : if you hear 
more J hear grace.* 

The first Course taken away, ORPHEUS ushers AUTUMNE, with the 
second: hee presents a bakemeat in one fiand, and wyne in y* other, 
being y fruits of Ceres and Bacchus, properly belonging to AUTUMNE^ 
in whose name ORPHEUS sings. 

Your beautyes, ladyes, far more bright 
and sweet then Phoebus clearest light, 
have sooner far fetcht Autumne heer 
then all his smiles throughout y* year. 

Though w'** his rayes 

and fayrest days, 

and w^** serenest view, 

hee courts mee heer, 

yet I appear, 

but to attend on you. 

And, being come, I hold it scorne 
to welcome you w^** meer bare corne ; 
here's Ceres in a new attire, 
and ripned w^ a second fire. 

Cut up and find 

how shee is lind ; 

for to entertaine you 

here's Bacchus blood, 

to digest your food ; 

why then, doe not refraine you. 

\Exeunt. 

* This is inserted as a stage-direction in the MS. ; but it seems a sort of prose 
conclusion to the speech of Winter, who, we may suppose, says grace before the 
King, Queen, &c., begin the feast. 
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The second Course taken away, Orpheus enters again, bringing in SUM- 
MER, and the frutes of her Season, w'* this Song. 

Summer was off'ring sacrifice 

unto y* Sunne, but from your eys 

perceiving far a clearer light, 

ladyes, hee gives them to your sight ; 

and ritcher paiment doth hee find 

from your breaths then the Southern wind. 

As Autumnes clusters ripned bee 

by neighbouring grapes maturity, 

soe from your lips his cherryes, heer, 

take sweetnes, and theyr colour clear. 

Noe marvell, then, y* as your due 

they thus present themselves to you ; 

all other fruites his season yealde[s] 

are yours, himself, his trees, his feilds. 

[Exeunt. 

The last of ORPHEUS songs is in y person of y^ SPRING, wJioe brings in 

y bason and ewer* 

The nightingale, y* larke, y* thrush doe sing, 
and all to welcome in y* Spring. 

The warme blood in y* veynes 

doth hop about and dance, 
and new life's in evry thing. 

The yong men they doe likewise court theyr lovers, 
whilst them theyr lusty warme blood mooves ; 

but unto you y* Spring 

doth [raise] her voyce and sing, 
and her self your lover prooves. 

Shee not presents you heer w^** simple flowres, 
but with sweet distilled showres : 

theyr very quintessence, 

most pleasing to y* sence, 
extracted from them forth shee powres. 

Add sweet to sweet, and wash your lilly hands : 
The Spring shall be at your commands. 

Nought could have brought back heer 

y* Spring tide [of] y* year. 
Save you, fayr blessings of our land, 

To whom thus w'** a wish shee bids Adieu. 

Spring, youth, and beuty, still attend on you. 

{Exeunt, 
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After supper is ended, and y tables taken away. Enters GENIUS. 

Heres not enough of mirth. I warne t*appear 

Once more the Seasons of y' year. 

Let musique strike, and you shall see 

old Winters full of jollity : 

Autumne is Bacchus darling, and 

soe joyd, perchance hee can not stand : 

the other livelyer Seasons shall, 

show * you theyr pastimes festivall, 

how usually they doe themselves bestirre 

on May day, and the feast of Midsommer. 

This Speech ended, enter WINTER. 

Winter is old, yet would he fain 

this fayr assembly entertain 

to his best powre ; but should he try, 

he feares it were not worth your ey. 

His cold stiffe limbs are most unfit, 

although his heart be merry yet, 

his long nights jovially to spend 

with cups and tales to pleas his friend. 

Let not your expectations runne 

further ; his dancing days are done : 

yet if hee soe may satisfie, 

by some quicke yongster to supply 

his place, hee Christmas Gamboles pickes, 

to entertain you w^*» his trickes. 

1. Then enters Gamboles, dancing a single Anticke w*^ a forme. 

2. After him, AUTUMNE brings in his Anticke of drunkards, 

3. SvuiA^EK followes, w'^ a country dance of heymakers or reapers. 

4. The last is a morrice dance, brought in by y Spring. 

These ended. Enter GENIUS, «;'* Epilogue. 

If these our pastimes pleas, I've yet one more 
that freely doth present you all her store : 
Night gives her howres; part them, as you think best, 
between your recreation and your rest. 

FINIS. 



♦Miswritten So in the MS. 



THE COMPLETION OF THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 

The issuing during the summer of 1892 of the concluding volume 
of this noble edition is an event of signal importance in the field of 
Shakespeariana, and the gentlemen who have carried it to a successful 
conclusion are to be complimented upon their faith, perseverance and 
capital success. 

The New York Shakespeare Society was incorporated April 24, 
1885. In September of that year it issued its first Circular of Pub- 
licationSy Nos. i and 2, and added in a postscript, " Among other 
publications the society contemplates the issuing of a specimen of 
text editions upon an entirely novel plan. The play selected will prob- 
ably be The Merry Wives of Windsor. ^^ This was the first printed sug- 
gestion of The Bankside. In September, 1886, several thousand copies 
of a rubricated four-page circular were distributed, giving the plan at 
present observed, but announcing the forthcoming as The Blackfriars 
Edition, Soon after this, Mr. A. R. Frey, at that time an associate 
librarian of the Astor Library, called Mr. Morgan's attention to the 
fact that the Messrs. Routledge, of London, published a one-volume 
popular edition of the works which they called The Blackfriar's 
Shakespeare. Mr. Morgan thought it best, therefore, to avoid any pos- 
sible interference or confusion, and withdrew the circulars, and finally, 
in October, 1886, new circulars appeared, announcing The Bankside 
Edition as the name decided upon, the initial volume to appear 
at once. Details involved in launching the venture continued to 
present themselves, however, and it was not until September, 1887, 
that the first "copy" for the Bankside was sent to the Riverside 
Press. This copy was pasted upon large sheets of draughting paper. 
From this the intricate parallelization of The Merry Wives, First Quarto 
and First Folio, was set up experimentally and submitted to Mr. Mor- 
gan, who cut it again, and remounted it upon other sheets of equal 
size and sent it back to the compositors. The operation did not need 
to be repeated a second time, however, for the Riverside printers 
learned very quickly, and after the first sheet was set up the galley 
proofs reaching the editor-in-chief needed no re-sorting. The choice 
of The Merry Wives for the initial Bankside was a happy one from a 
mechanical standpoint, as the parallelization presented every difficult 
feature likely to occur in any volume, and the printers from it soon 
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mastered them all. Indeed, after two or three sheets had been 
printed, the Riverside people were able to dispense with galley proofs, 
and send the proofs, a sheet at a time folded and paged ; and so ac- 
curately had the copy been prepared that, except in two or three in- 
stances, no overrunning of these pages was ever made in correcting 
the proofs, from first to last, in the entire twenty volumes. Volume I. 
of the Bankside was not, however, ready for delivery to subscribers 
until April, 1888 — seven months after commencement of the work. 
The next volume was taken up at about that date, and although the 
parallelization of the Quarto Taming of A Shrew with the Folio 
Taming of the Shrew required a volume about half as large again as 
The Merry Wives, the work left the bindery and was ready to be de- 
livered to the subscribers August 4 in the same year, having ex- 
hausted but four months and two days in its manufacture. The next 
volume was finished in three months, being delivered November 10, 
1888; the next four months, delivered March 4, 1889. Nor has this 
average of four volumes a year been exceeded in the manufacture of 
the Bankside, although sometimes, as in the cases of volumes VIII. 
and IX. and XVI., XVII. and XVIII., the interval of manufacture was 
two days less than two months, and that between XVII. and XVIII. 
only one month ; this latter, however, was a coincidence, as volume 
XVII. was the heaviest and costliest volume on account of the use of 
the font of blackletter employed, of which we shall have more to say 
below, and had been run along with vol. XVII. on another press. 

Although an operation so entirely unique as the exact reproduc- 
tion, by nineteenth century typesetters, of the old typographical errors, 
reversed and broken types, archaic spaces and punctuation marks mis- 
placed, archaic contractions, dropped and redundant letters, words 
wrongly divided and awkardly run together; yet in an incredibly 
short space of time the Riverside printers learned to arbitrarily imitate 
what their seventeenth century forerunners had done clumsily and 
carelessly, and the result is believed to be an achievement in the typo- 
graphic art nowhere else ever conceived to such an extent, and cer- 
tainly nowhere else and at no time ever executed. Small samples of 
early printing may have been reproduced, but nothing like the exact 
reproduction to the extent of 6,000 pages of old typography has ever 
been achieved, and the New York Shakespeare Society and the River- 
side Press have no fear of their achievement ever being surpassed. To 
recur again to volume XVIII. — the lovely volume the Quarto side 
of which is printed from type especially cast for the work, from pho- 
tographs of the archaic blackletter curiously mixed up with strange 
logotypes, and italic and roman lower case — the extraordinary jumble 
with which the 1591 printers set up the rare Quarto entitled (in 
accordance with the peculiarity of the date making title-pages a running 
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advertisement — or " argument " of the contents of the work itself) : 
•' The troublesome Raigne of John King of England, with the discov- 
ery of Richard Cordelions (Cceur-de-Leon's) base son, vulgarly named 
the Bastard ; also the death of King John at Swinestead Abbey, as it 
was sundry times acted by the Queen's Majesty's players in the honor- 
able city of London — Imprinted at London for Sampson Clarke, and 
are to be sold at his shoppe, at the back side of the Royal Exchange, 
1591 " is a genuine triumph of typographical art. Moreover (and the 
credit belongs to the Riverside Press), it appears to be the actual 
fact that this is the first work ever set up throughout in black- 
letter within the limits of the present United States (which, of 
course, is the same — for the purpose — as saying that it is the first set 
up in that character upon our side of the Atlantic). Undoubtedly 
there may have been specimens of blackletter printing before (the 
New York Grolier Club and many others have issued such speci- 
mens), but, considering that of the three hundred and twelve pages of 
this volume about one hundred and fifty of them are continuously 
in this text, these specimen works do not array themselves against 
the claim. 

As a matter of fact, blackletter (or " Caxton," as it is technically 
called) was abandoned in England at about the date of this Troublesome 
Raigne Qxazxto — ^say between its date, 1591 and 1600 — (the Stokes's, 
Bankside, The Henry F., the volume XVI., contained a photo-litho- 
graph of the Quarto, the Famous Victories of Henry the Fifths which 
was in this same blackletter, dating from I598)^when the first book 
in the United States, prfnted with a font brought from England, what- 
ever the discussion of its date may be settled at, was yet a century 
and a quarter or more unborn. 

The proofs of all of these volumes have been read five tim^s — an 
extra reading beyond the elaborate care given by the Riverside Press 
proof-readers, the most famous in the world, having been an item 
in the disbursement of $19,726 which the cost of this work has footed 
up. Not to be invidious where all co-laborers have been so faithful, it 
should, we think, be recorded, that the first idea of the plan and 
scope of the work was Mr. Morgan's. The notation grew from a paper 
read by Mr, Adee* before the Society, in which he insisted on the 
value of the stage directions as a part of the text, showing by many 
examples how impossible it would be to arrive at what Shakespeare 
had intended his plays to be without the crude and clumsy " business " 
since from their artlessness we read much stage history and chron- 
icle of the early contrivances of practical stage setting, not only out 
of the action which enrich the dramatic story was to be told. 

♦Printed ante at p. i, vol. vii. 
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It was Mr. Adee's plan to number every line — counting every line- 
space which had a word of text or stage direction in it as a line — and 
to "justify" each line of Quarto or Folio exactly as the early printer 
had justified. (Another valuable feature of which is, by the way, that 
the small space-line — which we call a hyphen when it denotes a broken 
line or a compound word, but which the early printers used for so 
many other purposes, for superimposition, logotypes, etc. — need 
never, in its various archaic functions, be confused with its modern 
uses. This admirable paper impressed everybody who heard it, and 
upon its being referred to a committee of the society was at once 
adopted as settling what will henceforward and always be known as 
The Bankside Shakespeare notation.) 

With the exception of Mr. Adee's Lear and Mr, Frey*s Taming 
of a Shrew all the parallelizing of the twenty volumes was done by 
Mr. Morgan, who also assumed the last reading of the text of all the 
plays except those two and the I. and II. Henry IV. and the Henry F., 
which were read by Mr. Fleming. As to the imprints used to prepare 
the copy for these volumes neither the Booth First Folio nor the Griggs 
Praetorius reprints were entirely relied upon. As to the Quartos, the 
editor-in-chief himself had access to the original Quartos contained in 
the Lenox Library in New York, and in the Boston public libraries, 
and to the Stevens and Ashbee reprints. As to the First Folio, of 
which Mr. Booth had seven copies from which to make his immortal 
reprint, and so was able to first announce the fact, so often verified, 
that copies of this wonderful book — from some extraordinary causes 
occurring in its passage through the press — varied in the most minute 
and unnecessary particulars, the editor-in-chief, out of the twelve or 
fourteen copies at his option, selected the Phoenix Folio — now in the 
Library of Columbia College — as his standard, and by the politeness 
of that institution was enabled to conform to that, resisting the temp- 
tation to save himself labor by following the more convenient and 
every way satisfactory Stanton, or Booth, or Halliwell-Phillipps fac- 
similes, all of which his own library contained. 

In so vast a work participated in in close harmony and consultation 
by Mr. Morgan and his eleven colleagues, Messrs. Frey, Reynolds, 
Field, Fleming, Adee, Price, Vining, Calkins, Stokes, Waites and 
Thomas, the general credit rests with them all, and the services of 
each is expressed by the volumes themselves. According to the Bank- 
side editors then, the exact number of lines in the plays printed both 
in quarto and in folio, according to the "justification ''of their first 
printers in each form, counting every line whether containing one 
word or ten of text or stage direction (but not counting .the catch- 
words), is precisely as follows : 
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Play. 



Merry Wives of Windsor 

Taming of A {the) Shrew 

Merchant of Venice 

Troilus and Cressida 

Love's Labours L&st 

Romeo and Juliet 

Much Ado About Nothing 

Tiius Andronicus 

Midsummer Night's Dream 

Othello 

Lear 

Hamlet 

/. Henry IV 

IL Henry IV, 

Pericles 

Richard II 

Richa rd III 

Henry V. 

King John(The Troublesome Raignr) 

IL Henry VI 

///. Henry VI. 



Lines in First 
Quarto. 



1620 

1623 

2648 

3356 

2371 
2348 

2556 
2561 

2134 
3306 
2986 
2220 
2930 
2978 

2355 
2662 

3485 
1721 

3081 

2214 

231I 



Lines in First 
FoUo. 



2701 
2746 
2732 

3583 
2978 

3184 
2679 
2703 
2217 
3666 

3279 
3900 

3162 

3331 
2381 

2826 
387 1 
3376 
2715 
3353 I 
3217 



Excess in Folio. 



108 1 
II23 

84 
227 

607 

836 

123 

142 

83 
360 

293 

1680 

232 

353 
26 

164 

385 



"39 
906 



There is much gentle sarcasm in these figures for the good people 
who from these counts draw verities concerning the dramatist's 
likes, dislikes, penchants and predilections, his own favorite characters, 
etc. That Othello and Lady Macbeth were pets of his, for example, 
because they speak more lines respectively than Hamlet or Cordelia, 
and so on ; or that he preferred such and such a play, such and such 
another one, since he added more lines to the Quarto for the Folio 
version, and so on. According to the above figures in this view the 
dramatist's favorite plays were the second and third parts of Henry 
the Sixtky to which he added one thousand one hundred and thirty- 
nine, and nine hundred and six lines, respectively, and the ones he 
cared the least about were the Pericles, the Midsummer Nighfs Dream 
and The Merchant of Venice, to which he only added upon revision 
twenty-six, eighty-three and eighty-four lines, respectively. The 
" lines " being of course such "justification** as may have been re- 
quired by the width of the type page of the particular edition out of 
which the line-counter happens to be amusing himself. 

Among the special features of the Bankside Introductions it may 
be noted that volume VII. contains a copy of the pen-and-ink sketch 
made by De Witt of the interior of the Swan theatre, which is absolute- 
ly the only pictorial representation of a Shakespearian interior in exist- 
ence ; that volume X. contains a complete translation of the Belleforest 
and of the earlier Saxo-Grammaticus Hamlet, and a report of the case 
of Hales vs. Petit, which is complete, and the only complete one ac- 
cessible outside of Plowden*s Reports ; that volume XIV. contains a fac- 
simile by photograph of Shakespeare*s will as illustrative of the ques- 
tion of his penmanship, and a drawing of the type-font used by Eliza- 
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bethan compositors in the printing offices ; that volume XV. contains 
copies of three portraits of Richard III., two of them contempo- 
rary, and two of that monarch's autographs ; that volume XVI. con- 
tains a fac-simile of the blackletter Famous Victories of King Henry 
the Fifths the evident origin of Shakespeare's trilogy of the I. and II. 
Henry the Fourth and the Henry the Fifth; that volume XVIII. is an 
exact reproduction of the blackletter Troublesome Raigne, with its 
curious logotypes ; that volume XIX. contains a sketch by Inigo Jones 
for the stage dressing of the character of Jack Cade ; and that volume 
XX. contains fac-similes, in exact size, of the " plats " used in the early 
English theatres to guide the actors in their entrances, exits and gen- 
eral " business " — features which alone would make this edition unique, 
and which probably are, outside of a few libraries like the British Mu- 
seum, unobtainable for consultation, and which certainly are nowhere 
else contained in a single edition of Shakespeare. Indeed, except 
that the same generous editorial supervision, which has spared no out- 
lay and overlooked no detail of illustration, should be at once applied 
to the remaining Shakespeare plays not printed in Quarto, nothing ap- 
pears to remain for suggestion. The particular attention given by 
the Bankside to the early stage directions and indications of stage 
business in the text and in the variations between the Quartos and the 
Folios, which have been mostly disregarded by other editions, is a treat- 
ment of which certainly the sixteen remaining canonical plays should 
not be deprived. 

Of course this table is misleading in the cases of the Hamlet, or 
where the Second Folio was augmented to a larger number of lines than 
the First Folio version, so that the latter version was really a pruned or 
stage copy of the Second Folio form ; and of the King John, where the 
Quarto Troublesome Raigne (only Shakespeare's by adoption and 
grace) contains more lines than the First Folio version. But other- 
wise the above table shows practically the difference between the 
First Quarto and First Folio Shakespeare plays, so far as their " aug- 
mentation " from the one to the other is concerned. 

In The Bankside Shakespeare, as now completed, the reader may 
place before him the First Quartos of the Shakespeare plays, in the 
exact typographical condition in which William Shakespeare himself 
saw them, and so an opportunity of using his own judgment and 
acumen in deciding whether the text of the First Folio, which is our 
authority for Shakespeare as he is read and understood to-day, was 
led astray by the typographical vagaries of the old Quarto, or was a 
correction of them; that is to say, whether Shakespeare wrote 
obscurely, or was made obscure by the exigencies and inadequacies of 
the early printers, or of the ignorant or conjectural correction of those 
printers. 

The first Collation table in each Bankside volume, accordingly. 
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gives the line at the foot of each page of a Quarto where the printer 
placed a signature mark, and refers it to its signature mark, and to its 
proper seriatim number in both the Quarto and the Folio according 
to the Bankside system of notation. • 

The second Collation table supplements the first by referring the 
Bankside Folio line to the column of the page of the First Folio upon 
which it occurs, using the bottom line as before. The pagination of 
the First Folio having been, as just described, so exceedingly unconven- 
tional, the repetition of page numbers is constant and would be annoy- 
ing, did not the reader of course understand that the number meant 
the First Folio page so numbered, which is occupied with the particu- 
lar play before hiixi. In the Four-Text Hamlet now about to be issued 
by the Society, a further notation, that of the Globe Edition, will be 
added to these. 

To so ambitious and so thoroughly noble a work but one desirable 
thing is now lacking. The series should be continued to include all 
the First Folio plays : paralleling as in the First Folio text (to occupy 
the present Quarto page) with an eclectic approved modern text, say 
that of the Cambridge, or (as in the Four-Text Hamlet) of the Globe. 

F. J. SCAMMON. 



THE NINTH EDITION OF "THE OUTLINES."* 

Said Richard Grant White, when he saw the fourth edition of 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps' Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare^ ** Hereafter 
nobody will attempt to write about Shakespeare or Shakespeare 
matters without consulting this book." 

Had he lived to see the ninth edition now before us he might 
well have amended his dictum to read, ** After consulting this book no- 
body will dare to attempt to write about Shakespeare or Shakespeare 
matters at all." Indeed so complete, so comprehensive and so exhaust- 
ive is the work in its present edition in two noble octavo volumes — 
the real term, we believe, is " royal " octavo or, perhaps, " imperial " 
octavo — that it might well deter anybody who should attempt a life 
of Shakespeare or a history of his date, career and work. 

In one even casually examining these massive volumes, the vast 
material handled, the numberless details touched, and the calm and 

 Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. The Ninth Edition. 2 v., cloth, pp. 416, 432. New York and London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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above all conservative method which coerces it all into order woulcf 
command admiration. But to those who have watched this great work 
grow from its modest little first edition in about the year 1879 ^^ ^^^ 
present proportions, with the familiarity which grows of affection with 
each succeeding edition, it is difficult to speak with less than enthu- 
siasm of this complete whole, and when one adds to this a knowledge 
of the long preparation of which this work is the output, the forty 
years of research, examination and comparison of muniments, indicia 
and vestiges of Shakespeare and his life and days — the exact accept- 
ance and rejection of relics and pseudo-relics — cannot fail to place 
this work before him and turn its clear and elegant pages not only 
with enthusiasm but with veneration little short of the reverence with 
which a devotee touches his idol. Probably the world has never seen 
a treatise so carefully prepared for as was this life-work of Halliwell- 
Phillipps. Other books are written, revised, enlarged, abridged, and 
so at last in step with the compiler's conscientiousness or arrogance 
or vanity, with his learning or his pretence or his pride, brought to a 
finale. 

But this volume is the result not only of patience, care and pru- 
dence guided by eminent knowledge, but of what we may call, per- 
haps — for want of a more graceful term at hand — a literary testing of 
material such as no other work, to our knowledge, ever received ; or, 
as the mass of printed matter, already alarming, still continues to 
amass itself and cumber the booksellers* columns, probably ever will 
receive. In describing a unique process, a process so far as we know 
never suggested before Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps adopted it, it is necessary 
to hunt for a term as unique as the item to be termed, and possibly 
the one at hand will answer. 

Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps* plan — and it was a tedious and an expen- 
sive one — ^was this: he printed small pamphlets from time to time 
upon Shakespeare discoveries, or supposed discoveries, touching 
Shakespeare's day and date, issued but a very small number of copies, 
say eight or fourteen, broke up the forms and distributed the types. 
These little books he passed to friends only, with a request that they 
discuss, dissect and refute or destroy the argument, and return with 
comments. In this way, in the course of forty years of constant ex- 
ploration for rare and overlooked matter, wherein the labor he de- 
lighted in physicked pain, he actually issued some two hundred tracts 
according to Mr. Winsor's " Halliwelliana.'** Foreseeing certainly the 
ultimate collation of the truth thus grain by grain and atom by atom 
extracted from the loads of material poured into his library and 
packed away in his lockers. These results once digested became in 
their turn again items, and then, without relaxing his search, the first 

* See Shakespertana, v. 7, p. i. 
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•edition of the book itself, which in its eighth edition left the author's 
hand just as that hand fell paralyzed and his glorious soul passed into 
the beyond. Of books of aesthetic criticism Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
thought very little and bothered himself less. Under his great work- 
table at HoUingbury Copse (now alas no longer the welcome shrine of 
Shakespearians from all over the globe) a great trough was daily filled 
with the constant products of a prolific press. Even of so eminent a 
Variorum as that of Dr. Furness he spoke as "a work which exhibits 
in a strong light the practical futility of aesthetic commentary. There 
is the immortal text, of which one can never be weary, and then come 
lucubration of the philosophical critics, much no doubt that is exceed- 
ingly clever, but, taken as a whole, an almost impenetrable mass of 
conflicting opinions, wild conjectures and leaden contemplations, a 
huge collection of antagonistic materials which if not repulsive is cer- 
tainly appalling." 

And so by discarding, burning, rewriting and correcting (to such 
an extent that even up to the seventh edition scores of pages were 
cancelled, and then again restored — as new discoveries superseded or 
substantiated old opinions) the work grew to its present proportions. 
And this vast body of evidence, invaluable and nowhere else 
accessible — from the deeds of New Place and the Globe Theatre to the 
story of the Fool and the Ice, from the most important to the minutest 
item — is splendidly illustrated with prints from the famous Shakespeare 
blocks, lately stored at HoUingbury Copse and so often described in 
these pages,* which became by the eminent author's will the prop- 
erty of the Shakespeare Society of New York, and by whose perpetual 
license to Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., the chosen publishers of 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, these blocks are now used and are to be 
used in every succeeding edition of this monumental, memorable and 
unexampled work. Of the eight hundred and forty-eight pages of the 
present edition two hundred and seventy-six are occupied with a nar- 
rative of the Shakespearesin Stratford-upon-Avon, running from the first 
notice of the fine levied upon Richard Shakespeare in the reign of 
King Edward VI. for maintaining a " sterquinarium," down to the 
funeral of the dramatist in 1616, and citing nothing not of record or 
nothing out of the order, and above all, admitting no suggestions or con- 
jectures as to anything. The narrative closed, the bulk of the work, 
from page 277 of volume one to the end of the second volume, in all 
572 pages, is occupied with the documents themselves, fruits of the 
laborious collection and sifting processes of forty years of which we 
have spoken above. 

* See especially volume VII., p. 27, The Shakespeare Blocks, the Halliwell- 
Phillipps bequest to the New York Shakespeare Society. 



A COLLATION OF THE FIRST FOLIO. 

The printers of the First Folio undertook what was for that day 
a very large piece of work. Volumes there were indeed, as for ex- 
ample Dra3^on*s Polyolbion^ which were quite as bulky. But this was 
a consecutive poem, and, although in three parts, with separate title- 
pages and " front matter " to each, presented few of the varieties of 
type, initials and ornamentations which were necessary or supposed to 
be necessary to the First Folio. It is apparent, too, in the latter case, 
that the resources of more than one printing establishment were availed 
of. This rendered necessary a more or less complex system of pagina- 
tion or of " signature," the former being for the readers*, the latter for 
the manufacturers' {i. e. the printers* and binders*) convenience. These 
" signatures ** are found to run at first as far as an ordinary capital let- 
ter alphabet would carry them ; then with an alphabet of small letters, 
and then of both or of printers* marks. These signatures began with 
capital A, containing title, verses, and introductory matter, 9 leaves. 
The Tempest to The Winter's Tale — A to C c 2, in sixes (V is misprinted 
V v). King John to Troylus and Cressida — a to g, in sixes (a 3 is mis- 
printed A a 3) ; gg, 8 leaves ; h to x, and T, and T[^, in sixes ; TfTfT 
one leaf (m 3 is misprinted 1 3 ; x 3 is npt marked. Coriolanus to 
Cynibeline — a a to f f, in sixes (b b 2 is misprinted B b 2) ; g g has 8 
leaves (five of which are marked g g, g g 2, G g, g g 2, g g 3) ; h h, k k 
to V V, x, y y to b b b, in sixes (n n and n n 2 are misprinted N n and 
N n 2 ; o o is misprinted O o ; 002 has no signature ; t t 2 is mis- 
printed t t 3 ; X X, X X 2, X X 3, are misprinted x, x 2, and x 3 ; y y 2 
and y y 3 are misprinted y 2 and y 3. This might dispose of any the- 
ory that the First Folio editors inserted Troilus and Cressida arbitrari- 
ly, as TfT^ marks may as well have been consecutive as arbitrary after 
the small letters had been exhausted. But again, it might not. For, 
it being understood that the division of Tragedies was to begin with 
the alphabet once more, the signatures T^TTT etc., may have been em- 
ployed to save beginning the alphabet at the end of the Comedies. It 
is a little curious, too, to note that the idea of using these signs for 
signature marks may have been suggested by the first signature mark 
of the First Quarto which is ^f. With exception of the Othello and 
The Winter's Tale, where the table is called " The Names of the Ac- 
tors,*' the Timon of At hens y where the title is "Actor's Names," The 
Tempest, where the title is " Names of the Actors,** and the Tzvo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona and Measure for Measure, where it reads, ** The 
Names of all the Actors,** none of the plays in the First F'olio had a 
table of the dramatis personce attached. Of these plays The Tempest, 
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where the unity of place is strictest, has a general scene mentioned for 
the action. " The scene, an vn-inhabited Island " runs the legend 
there, directly over the table. All these tables are printed at the end 
of the plays to which they refer, and apparently for the purpose of 
filling space where the text runs short of properly occupying the page. 
The Measure for Measure also has a line "The Scene Vienna," but be- 
yond this there appears to be no general place of the action given in 
the First Folio. 

This is, of course, however complicated, perfectly intelligible to a 
practical printer, and, when followed closely, to the student also suffi- 
ciently displays the continuity of the work. But for the reader who 
only relies on the pagination, as he has a right to do, the matter as- 
sumes a perplexity which it is not strange perhaps to find leading to 
all sorts of suggestions and speculations, some of them occult and la- 
bored, even to the assumption of a strange cipher in the text itself to 
which this pagination may be a key. 

In his introduction to volume XX. of the Bankside Shakespeare, 
Mr. Morgan has carefully noted this pagination as follows : 

After the title-page with the famous Droeshout portrait, there is 
a leaf containing on its reverse ten lines, headed, "To the Reader" — 
signed, "B. I." /.^. Ben Jonson. Dedication to "William Earle of 
Pembroke, &c.," and " Philip Earle of Montgomery" — signed lohn 
Heminge" and " Henry Condell " — one leaf. " To the great Variety 
of Readers" — signed ^^ lohn Heminge'' and ^^ Henrie Condeir* — one 
leaf. "To the Memory of my Beloued, the Avthor Mr. William 
Shakespeare," &c. — two pages of verses, signed Ben : lonson " — one 
leaf. " Vpon the Lines and Life of the Famous Scenicke Poet, Mas- 
ter William Shakespeare " — fourteen lines, signed "Hvgh Holland" 
— one leaf. "To the Memorie of the deceased Authour Maister W. 
Shakespeare" — twenty-two lines, signed " L. Digges" — "To the 
memorie of M. W. Shake-speare " — eight lines, signed "I. M." — one 
leaf. " The Workes of William Shakespeare," &c. "The names of 
the Principall Actors," &c. — one leaf. " A Catalogve of the seuerall 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies," &c. — one leaf. 

Then comes The Tempest, pages i to 19; The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, pages 20 to 38 ; The Merry Wives of Windsor, pages 39 to 60 
(pages 50 and 59 are misprinted respectively 58 and 51); Measure for 
Measure, pages 61 to 84; The Comedie of Errors, pages 85 to icx) 
(page 86 is misprinted 88) ; the Much adoe about Nothing, pages 10 1 to 
121; Loues Labour's lost, pages 122 to 144; A Midsommer Nights 
Dreame, pdLges I4i to 162 (pages 153 and 161 are respectively mis- 
printed 151 and 163) ; The Merchant of Venice, pages 163 to 184 (pages 
164 and 165 are respectively misprinted 162 and 163) ; As you Like it, 
pages 185 to 207 (page 189 is misprinted 187); The Taming of the 
Shrew, pages 208 to 229 (in some copies page 214 is printed 212 ; one 
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of the evidences that copies of the first edition vary, and that correc- 
tions were made during the progress of the volume through the 
press) ; AWs Well that Ends Welly pages 230 to 254 (page 237 in some 
copies is misprinted 233, pages 249, 250 are respectively misprinted 
251, 252); Twelfe Nighty Or What you willy pages 255 to 275 (page 
265 is misprinted 273) ; the next page, which would be page 276, has 
no number. The Winters Tale, pages 277 to 303, the proper number 
on page 304 being omitted again ; King Johny pages i to 22 ; Richard 
the Secondy pages 23 to 45 (in some copies page 37 is misprinted 39) ; 
Henry the Fourthy Part /., pages 46 to 73 (pages 47, 48, are omitted). 
The headline on page 57 reads "The First Part of Henry the 
Fourth," instead of King Henry the Fourth, as elsewhere. Henry the 
Fourthy Part //., pages 74 to 100, with a leaf containing the " EPI- 
LOGVE," and on its reverse, "The Actors Names" (pages 89, 90 
are respectively misprinted 91, 92). Henry the Fifty pages 69 to 95; 
Henry the Sixty Part /., pages 96 to 119; Henry the Sixty Part 
//., pages 120 to 146; Henry the Sixty Part ///., pages 147 to 
172 (pages 165, 166 are respectively misprinted 167, 168). The 
headlines of pages 153 to 172 read "The third Part of King Hen- 
ry the Sixt," {sic) instead of Henry the Sixt. Richard the Thirdy 
pages 173 to 204; Henry the Eighty pages 205 to 216, which is mis- 
printed 218. Then onward 217 to end of play and epilogue. Then fol- 
lows one page containing the prologue to the Troilus and Cressiday 
and then that play paged 78, 79, 80, 18 (probably 81 reversed), and the 
remainder of the play in 25 pages unnumbered, and the last page 
blank. CoriolanuSy pages i to 30; Titus Andronicus, pages 31 to 52 
(page 51 copies); Romeo and Juliet y pages 53 to 79 (pages ^^ and 78 
wanting) ; Tymon of AthenSy pages 80, 81, 82, then again commencing 
pages 81 to 98; The Actors' NatneSy one page, the next page blank; 
Julius Ccefar, pages 109 to 130; Macbethy pages 131 to 151 ; Hamlet y 
pages 152 to 156, then one hundred pages omitted and continuing 
pages 257 to 282 (pages 279 and 282 are misprinted 259 and 280), 
page 278 copies vary ; King Leary pages 283 to 309 (page 308 mis- 
printed 38) ; OthellOy pages 310 to 339; Anthonie and Cleopatray pages 
340 to 368 ; Cymbeliney pages 369 to 399 (pages 379 and 399 mis- 
printed respectively 389 and 993). Then, following the tailpiece, is 
the famous colophon. " Printed at the charges of W. Jaggardy Ed 
Blounty L Smithweeke and W, Aspleyy 1623," from which so much is to 
be inferred as to the history of the great First Folio itself, its propri- 
etorship, backing and rights of copy. 

Five ornamental headpieces (or six, noting a detail hereafter to be 
mentioned) were used in the First Folio : one of them but once over 
the Hugh Holland verses, another three times over the epistle dedica- 
tory, and over the table of contents, and at the top of the page on 
which The Tempest begins. Thereafter the only headpieces are those 
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used as in those volumes, over the appropriate plays. Of these, the 
one to be found over the Folio text of vol. I. was used over Ben 
Jonson's verses, " To the memory of my Beloved, the Author," while 
the one over the Folio text of vol. III. was used over the L. Digges 
verses after which run the other commendatory verses except those 
by Hvgh Holland, just mentioned. Over the preface " To the great 
variety of Readers," is the headpiece in the form given over the Folio 
text of vol. IL, which in some cases has two rosettes or roses, instead 
of one rosette and one wheel in its detail only. But one tailpiece was 
used in the First Folio, and this, for uniformity, has been also used 
for the Quarto side in these volumes (except once or twice when type 
had run down too low), which as a rule either had no tailpieces, or 
used the vignette on their title-page to fill up after the FINIS. 

Similar uncertainties of pagination are to be met with in almost 
every volume of the date of anything like the size of the First Folio. 
In a volume of consecutive text, like Bacon's enormous Advancement 
of Learning and other tedious treatises, they are unnoticed, or when 
noticed are disregarded. But once assume anything occult or between 
the lines in any of them, there seems to be no reason why they 
should not be the subject of as much ado about nothing as is the 
Folio of 1623. 



A MAN THAT'S MARRIED. 
A Story of Shakespearian Times. 

I. 

IN WHICH BEN WILL NOT QUARREL. 

In April of the year 1610 — to be exact, on the thirtieth day of that 
month — there had been a sudden thaw of the frozen ice and snow which 
had lingered that year so uncommonly late in London, English ice 
and snow usually disappearing in March at the latest. But this particu- 
lar thaw, coming on the day before May Day, had found and within an 
hour had driven skaters from the solid Thames, befogged with a vaporiz- 
ing mist the narrow streets and reduced the hard crust of their surfaces, 
tolerable in that condition, again into the terrible mud in which 
stepping-stones and crossing-blocks disappeared. Pedestrians floun- 
dered about, pulling themselves out of one hole with their staves 
only to tumble into another, causing thereby much use of the abbre- 
viated profanity in which Londoners had been never inproficient — 
such as *sblood,''swounds, and 'sdeath, until the very curs in the street 
knew a citizen from a foreigner by the echoes from the walls of the 
high houses, whose protruding stories all but met over the narrow 
streets. But if the day had been execrable, the deep and gloomy night — 
black enough in the dark streetsatany time, when the linkboys* torches 
might as good have been extinguished for any help they were to way- 
farer they were borne before, and only steered by the boys themselves 
by sheer guesswork and good luck — the deep and gloomy night was 
pitiless in its terror. From the overhanging stories aforesaid the 
melting snow fell upon the traveller, the slush beneath his feet was a 
foot deep or two feet deep or over his thighs, as it pleased God, the 
black and aggravating night was in his eyes, the decomposing filth 
of the undrained and ungarnished streets which the healthy snow had 
covered was in his nostrils — altogether a sad mess for the unhappy 
passer-by that night. 

There were, however, exceptions to the general discomforture 
and gloom. The taverns were ablaze with so many lights that for 
their width, at least, the surface — suspicious as it was — of the streets 
was visible to the linkboys. The gloomy houses of the citizens who 
used no candle-light, but barred and bolted doors as rigidly as if they 
lived on Hounslow Heath or the terrible king's highway to Oxford 
and Coventry and the straight ford over the Avon with the little vil- 
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lage from which a Sir Hugh Clopton had once upon a time come to 
be high sheriff of London, lent their pall. But the taverns were 
lighted, and the citizens within, however selfishly befouling themselves 
with sack and sugar and aqua vitae, at least were doing this service 
to the unhappy outsiders by demanding plenty of candles within. 
" No husbandry, Master Cooke; no husbandry," was the cry, as candle 
after candle would burn down in the two cressets, which, in theat- 
rical fashion, the thrifty landlord had adopted for his great room. 
Candles were coin of the realm to good Master Cooke, who was none 
too generous of his output, nor of his sack and sugar or his canary, 
or of his aqua vitae for that matter. But his profits were supposed 
to cover his cressets and the roaring fire in the great hearth, and many 
a passer-by was tempted by the terrors of the night without to guide 
himself to the door of the brightly lighted inn, sure that to good- 
wife at home he could account by his wet boots and the general state 
of the streets for almost any demurrage of arrival. 

As yet it was only seven of the clock, though it could not well be 
blacker until another day's dawn — if, indeed, any dawn was to be visi- 
ble several goodly hours beyond the calendar hour of its arrival next 
morning. Meantime the assemblage had increased, and not an oaken 
table or a high-backed settle in the long room of the Mermaid tavern 
was unoccupied. Many indeed were using the deep window-seats as 
receptacles for themselves and their ale-pots, or sack-pots or flagons 
of canary or malmsey, or that richer and costlier Portuguese wine, 
which the landlord called oporto, but which was so much dearer and 
more potent than sherris-sack (and served without burnt sugar, too) 
that few, except bachelors, who had no tongue of huswife to antici- 
pate, dared to bespeak it. There was no general conversation — each 
goodman talked to his neighbor or talked not at all, as suited his 
whim — except when the cressets showed signs of giving out, or the 
great fire lacked a log, or the street door opened, when a hum of pro- 
test arose, " Dout it, dout it." Nor were the little groups of twos 
and threes noisy or even inclined to be hilarious. The bustle of the 
servingmen, the low orders of the tapsters and the well-bred under- 
tone of the guests were all that was audible. The remembrance 
of the night without, the autocratic license of Master Cooke, the 
knowledge that in the crowded room a man's room for the next comer 
was quite as profitable as his company, kept the sack from mounting 
too high or the aqua vitae from stimulating too far. 

Seven, a quarter past, when the great oaken door creaked and 
then swung as widely open as a great settle which had been somehow 
edged out of its place would admit of. Only those nearest it looked 
up. But those who did saw a slight figure who on putting aside his 
cloak appeared to be clad somewhat richly, enter and pull off his black 
velvet bonnet, which was glistening with the moisture of the street 
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without. Although he had come on foot, he showed no other signs 
of stress, having left his long cloak and great boots with his linkboy. 
This new-comer had a high forehead, somewhat higher, indeed, than 
it would have been without some encroachment upon the place where 
his closely-curling hair should have been, and was clean shaven, except 
for moustachios and a goatee, after the Spanish fashion which gallants 
and courtiers still affected from the days of Philip and Mary: a long- 
enduring fashion, which the spiteful said was popular only because it 
disguised coarse upper lips and receding chins. In this case this could 
not have been charged, at least as to the new-comer's chin, for his was 
especially a protruding and an obstreperous chin of peculiar mould. 
Indeed a physiognomist would say that such a chin was of the rarest 
occurrence, and that it meant boldness, determination and a proper 
self-confidence that it would require much to agitate. For the rest, the 
gentleman who now entered was of a sallow complexion, with large, 
dark eyes with dark, almost greenish lines scored heavily beneath, 
habited from top to toe in black velvet trunks and black silk stock- 
ings and great silver shoe-buckles, and wore a silver filigree scabbard, 
but no sword. 

There were not many who recognized him : only those immediately 
around the door — and even these cried impatiently " Dout it, dout it *' 
— gave even a nod to him. He looked around for a table or a settle, and 
finding none, he rather brusquely — as one who would take a lowest seat 
if at hand, but were he pressed to seek would seek only the highest — 
pushed his way toward the fireplace end of the room. As he ap- 
proached this destination, however, many began to yield to him, or 
smiled as they cramped themselves for his passage, or greeted him in 
friendly or even affectionate terms. One man, however, a gentleman 
evidently, attired much like the new-comer in velvet and silk stock- 
ings, and who, in spite of the heat of the room, kept his great cloak 
suspended by a hook at the nape of his neck, rose and proffered his 
seat. 

" Nay," he said, as the new-comer protested with a courteous 
wave of the hand, " I am about to take my departure, though beshrew 
me if the night tempts me." 

"Possibly thou will be beshrewed as it is, my good Drayton^ 
and another hour or so will make no difference in the beshrewing. 
Sit thee down again. I am minded to a many stoups to get this mi- 
asm out of me — as many as will serve, at any rate — and thou shalt fill 
one to every one of mine, albeit thou hast not crossed from Surrey 
shore and splashed afoot through this devil's own night. Did gods 
or men imagine ever such streetways as our worshipful lord mayors 
and turtle-fed aldermen decree us ? " 

"Bah!" replied the gentleman thus addressed, "you are toa 
nice. Doubtless three hundred years from now, if perchance a city 
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greater than London should arise in that new world whereby Sir 
George Somers layeth such store, there would be found scowlers 
and scolders at the streets. What moots it ? An* the walking 
be sorry, ride. Are not the profits of the Globe sufficient? Suffice 
not the great throngs you draw to see your bad plays and your worse 
players ? Methinks among the heaps of testerns you garner nightly 
you might bestow a few for a mount of some sort. The item of Mas- 
ter Shakespeare footing it from the landing to the Mermaid on a night 
like this is a commentary on his ancient and fish-like plays — made up 
from the scraps left over at a feast of language and stale stories from 
Italy — should be tacked to a copy of those same plays. So if posterity 
read them — ^as it will lack penetration if it does — it may learn how 
cheap they were, and how meagrely they warranted their compilator, 
or maybe their author, in the wherewithal of his body's comfort." 

" Rail on, rail on, dear Drayton,** answered Shakespeare. " But 
know you that but to-night one of my ancient and fish-like plays, as you 
call them — the Othello^ wherein young Master Taylor has so greatly 
hit it in his Desdemona, and William Kemp hath played our clown (for 
as it was all tragedy save the silly Roderigo, the gulled gentleman, I was 
forced to interpolate a clown as 'twere by a rope) — has filled the Globe 
Theatre and my purse at once ; my purse, indeed, is but now bursting 
with foreign crowns and guilders.** 

" And how foreign ? ** asked Drayton. 

" As if thou hadst not heard,** said Shakespeare. " Why man, the 
German embassy, which made such jack-an*-apes of themselves but 
lately at Windsor, and had their horses stolen, as well they merited — 
surely thou hast heard of what the whole court laughs at — well, 
this whole embassy sat in my best seats and on my stage, and paid in 
goodly sort, too, for the license.'* 

"And you?** 

"Yes, on my very person at this moment is all this store of goodly 
coinage which I must with betimes to the money-changers to-morrow, 
unless I drain too many pots with thee, thou defamer and deep 
drinker ; for by St. Patrick I should have had myself and this load of 
coin in mine own house at St. Helen's Place by this had not the 
cressets of the Mermaid and the prospect of a bout with thee belayed 
me. 

" Belayed is good, dear Will,** said Drayton ; " you are indeed like 
your own Holofernes, as you named your travesty on the severe 
young Francis Bacon (when he comes into the Queen*s favor you will 
deny it, but mark how I will hold the truth over your head. Master 
William), a very snapper up of phrases, wherever thou canst snap 
them. Methinks belay meaneth to cease, not to hold fast; but I mind 
me of so many phrases in your twiggen-bottle plays. But this is not 
about. Tell me of your gold-mine at the Globe to-night.** 
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*' A gold-mine you well say. Know you then that to-night, not only 
did the court honor my ancient and fish-like play, from the Italian^ 
mine own claim is that it is mine own from the Venetian — but the en- 
tire German embassy, embassador, suite and all — they that made, as I 
may say, asses of themselves at Windsor but now — ^were present. 
They comprehended not one word of the play, sank to lethargic sleep 
as after something too much wine, or mumbled to themselves, God 
knows what, or compared robes, or assessed our London ways as 
comparable with their own barbarisms which they certes reckon the 
true flavor and flower and mould of courtesy — indeed paid no heed 
whatever to my actors. But their crowns or guilders, or whatever the 
money-changers will make of them — and I trust them to hoodwink me 
and lie me out of half my use of them — came in generously ; so sit 
and rail at me an* thou wilt. What shall it be ? Saxony waters ? For 
myself, truly I need something to put out the miasm. Thou, poor 
Drayton, who have already guzzled this two hours, wilt have a trifle 
of sugar and sack, or a metheglin, or perhaps that monstrous innovate 
of the Dutchman — a double beer ! Here, Master Cooke," and here 
Shakespeare elevated his voice, " here, aqua vitae for me, and some 
baby drink or other, from Italy or France for our Drayton here, whose 
dame sits up for him ! " 

Very little attention was attracted by this sally — audible enough 
to half the assemblage — among the throng of drinkers ; one or two 
nodded to their cronies with, "That's Master Shakespeare," or " Mas- 
ter Shakespeare asserts himself more than is his wont, to-night," or a 
half smile or only a shrug. One or two, indeed, who wore swords 
with curiously jewelled hilts, sneered or otherwise expressed con- 
tempt for one who would raise his voice in a decorous assemblage. 
The master of the Globe Theatre might have their coin in ex- 
change for his catering to their tastes, but that did not make him 
comrade or cher ami or gentleman of worship. It was vulgar to be 
conspicuous, at least among mixed gatherings, at so early an hour, 
when many men were yet sober. When the chimes rang at midnight — 
then, indeed — among cronies only, one might sing catches, and howl the 
sun up an hour before his wonted time. But to raise one's voice in 
catch or stave at but seven or maybe an half hour after, was plebeian 
as yet, in London. 

But now the oak swung again, and another gentleman entered. 
Unlike the spare Shakespeare, this new-comer was portly of build and 
puffy of cheek and double of chin ; he wore his beard full and his hair 
long, but he had much the same cast of feature as Shakespeare, ex- 
cept that his visage, instead of being sallow, was florid and of the hue 
that proclaims the honest beef-eater. He also had left off his great 
boots and was dressed exactly as Shakespeare, except that his vesture 
was everywhere shabby white at the knees and elbows and frayed as 
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to the sleeve-cuffs. But in the welcome he received the contrast 
was extreme. As he entered many rose, and many not rising held 
their cups aloft* " Ah, Ben Jonson. Welcome, Ben Jonson. Ben 
Jonson, Ben Jonson, come in, come in. The night has waned but 
sadly without thee. A seat — take mine, take mine, sir ! ** 

But instead of joining any one of the groups where he would 
have been more than welcome, Jonson pressed through the sitters who 
wooed him in vain, to where Shakespeare and Drayton sat, and al- 
though neither of these two either rose or lifted cups, but rather kept 
their faces averted, he drew himself up before them and called each 
by name : 

" An' I may. Til join you worshipfuls," he said. " Surely I vouch ' it 
is a judgment marred and most imperfect * — I quote from your OthcU 
lo of this evening's rendition — that denies me of your company to- 
night. Let me, I pray you, share in the reckoning." 

Master Michael Drayton bit his lip and took little pains to con- 
ceal his annoyance. Shakespeare, however, replied but carelessly, 
" Join us, if so it please thee. But join in the reckoning ! That I doubt 
thou canst, unless thou art better provided than at our last revel. 
Here," and he took from his belt a pellet of crumpled papers and 
roughly opened them upon the table, "canst redeem these? For 
an* thou canst, I will pay for thy aqua vitae. Here, varlet " — this to a 
servingman — "a thimbleful of strong water for Master Jonson, and 
again portions of metheglin for our empty cups." 

Drayton, who had not made the slightest sign of recognition at 
Ben Jonson's approach, looked up to see how he would receive Shake- 
speare's insult, whether with a blow or a cringe. " Poor devil ! " he 
muttered when he saw him swallow not only Shakespeare's words but 
the drink for which he had paid. 

After finishing the brandy at a gulp, Jonson laid one hand, not 
over clean be it confessed, upon the I. O. U.*s, and extending the 
other towards Shakespeare, said : " These and many another, and no 
small coin of the realm, mayst thou hand over to me, Master William 
Shakespeare — ay, to me who made thee and is not too proud of his 
cunning. If thou wilt be graciously pleased to make up my accompt 
for the two plays thou hadst of me — thouplayedst them, dost remem- 
ber? more than sixty times — and never a penny for the author's 
usance have I received yet at thy hands." 

" Nay, touch not the notes of hand, friend Ben," responded Shake- 
speare. " Say not either before this gentleman that I render not to 
every man his due. Mark me," and he drew from his wallet a small 
memorandum-book bound in pigskin, and after fumbling a moment 
among its leaves laid the book before him with his finger at an entry 
he had found. Then slowly he read as follows : 

"*Item: Every Man in His Humour. Paid Henslowe one pound, 
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eighteen shillings, six and one half pence and one groat to take up 
divers notes of hand of Master Jonson, it being understood that said 
Jonson consenteth to this payment for his peace and acquittal of said 
Henslowe for money borrowed, and said Shakespeare to have the use 
and pleasure of said play. (Memorandum : the above paid in mill six- 
pences.) Item : Every Man Out of His Humour. Paid Master E. Alleyn 
one pound, two and one-half shillings to take up divers notes of hand 
of Master B. Jonson, it being understood that said Jonson consenteth 
to this payment as for his acquittal of said Alleyn for divers sums of 
money borrowed, and said Shakespeare to have the profit of said play. 
In wording something unlike, but the tenor the same ! " 

" God only knows what thou hast writ there, honest William," re- 
torted Jonson, " for the devil not himself can read thy horrid cali- 
graphy. However, thou hast paid for my drink and shalt pay for the 
like to-night again ; and • I am glad to hear you state in presence of 
worshipful Master Drayton here that I owe nothing to that shark 
Henslowe or that cormorant and devourer of widows' houses Alleyn. 
And now another cup of aqua vitae and I will take myself away, for 
two's company as the saying is." 

To tell the truth, Drayton was not a little disappointed to see a 
quarrel averted by Jonson's soft answer. He had hoped that Jonson's 
w^ell-known jealousy of Shakespeare and Shakespeare's equally well- 
known infirmity of temper would have developed a pretty one, and 
given him, Drayton, an opportunity to curry favor with Shakespeare 
by espousing his side of the affair. But he was still more disappointed 
when Shakespeare swept the I. O. U.*s over to Ben's side of the table, 
saying, " In truth I sometimes think I love thee, Ben ; here, take these, 
and a gold piece with them. I am more beholden to thee than that. 
Nay, no thanks. Wast at the Globe but now? " 

" Truly I was," said Ben, " and I know not whether to be amused 
or angered at the scant courtesy those louts of Germans did to thy 
Othello, Lowin never did play better than this night, and Augustine 
Phillips, his lago, was at the top of his talent, and in all else was the 
play fitted. And yet there the addle-brained Germans sat, mumbling 
to each other, or asleep or eating cheese and paying no heed at all to 
the best that your actors could do. Kempe could not make them 
laugh, nor Taylor make them cry, albeit his Desdemona was as tender 
as maid should be." 

" But their purseman paid the Globe well for their seats, Ben, and 
that is what I look at first. For the children must wear shoon and I 
lay by naught by my tilling. However, I must be at St. Helen's Place 
betimes to-night, for to-morrow I go to Stratford to see the goodwife 
and those same children." 

" They say the knights of the road are in great numbers, waxing 
so bold that they take purses at our very gates ; so be wary, dear 
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Shakespeare," interrupted Drayton, to whom the prospect of the ample 
closes of New Place, where he had full license to come and go, was 
refreshing beside the smoky garret which was his London habitat. 

" Fear not for me, friend Drayton," responded Shakespeare. " It 
is not my wont to take hazards at aught. I burn daylight only, mak- 
ing my journey between sunrise and evensong, and lie at my friend 
John Davenant's in Oxford, in the which city he hath an hostelrie the 
report whereof cannot have escaped thee — " 

" And a pretty wife, they tell me, whose report also speedeth — " 

" r faith as to that," said Shakespeare, smiling and shrugging his 
shoulders, " there are pretty wives eno* hereabouts." 

" Of the which no man can better warrant us," said Drayton. 

Charles Falkner, Jr. 

{To be continued,^ 



"AMERICAN SPELLING." 

Mr. Brander Matthews, in his article on "American Spelling," * 
quotes the following from Prof. Lounsbury : " In the sixteenth and in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, while both ways of writing 
these words existed side by side, the termination er is far more com- 
mon than that in re. The first complete edition of Shakespeare's 
plays was published in 1623. In that work sepulcher occurs thirteen 
times ; it is spelled eleven times with er. Scepter occurs thirty-seven 
times ; it is not once spelled with r^, but always with er. Center occurs 
twelve times, and in nine instances out of the twelve it ends in erT 
Mr. Matthews then adds : " So we see that this so-called * American 
spelling' is fully warranted by the history of the English language. 
. . • Of course it is idle to kick against the pricks of progress, and 
no doubt in due season Great Britain and her colonial dependencies will 
be content again to spell words that end in er as Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson and Spenser spelt them." 

Both of these eminent scholars, I think, err when they base conclu- 
sions as to "American spelling "on the orthography of the First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare's plays. The following facts prove the cor- 
rectness of my opinion : 

I. The spelling of the First Folio is purely empirical. No uni- 
form method is followed. In the same copy a word is frequently 
spelled one way in one line and a different way in a succeeding line, 

* Harper's Magazine, July, 1892, pp. 280-281. Americanisms and Briticisms, 
pp. 45-46. 
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" they ride vp .& downe on hety and make hit their Boots, What, the 
Commonwealth their Bootes ? seq''* 

" If I trauell but ioure/oot by the squire further SL/oote^ seqS*\ 

These examples, which might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
are sufficient. The description which Benedick gives of Claudio ap- 
plies equally well to the orthography of the First Folio: "his words 
are a very fantastical banquet, just so many strange dishes." 

II. Different copies of the First Folio vary from each other in 
orthography as in other respects. Malone gives a list of variations 
in several copies, to which the reader is referred.;}: On this subject 
the Cambridge editors write : § "As was the case with most books of 
that time, different copies of the First Folio are found to vary here 
and there ; generally, however, in a single letter only. It is probable 
that no one copy exactly corresponds with any other copy." 

III. Many of the plays in the First Folio were printed from 
copies of earlier Quartos. The editors and printers of the Folio did 
not follow accurately the spelling of the Quartos. In Hamlet (IV. i., 13) 
the very common word been occurs twice in a single verse. I quote 
from Folio i : 

" It had bin so with vs, had we beene there." 

In the Quartos and Folios of this play this word appears as follows : 
bin is spelled been^ in Quartos 1,6; Folios 3, 4. beene, in Quartos, 2, 3, 4, 
5. bin, in Folio i. bine^ in Folio 2. beene is spelled been in Quartos i, 
2, 3, 6 ; Folios 3, 4. beene, in Quarto 4; Folios i, 2. bin, in Quarto 5. 
For almost innumberable examples of a similar kind the reader is 
referred to the Cambridge edition. 

IV. Even if the orthography of the First Folio was uniform and 
followed accurately that of the Quartos the inference would not fol- 
low that it was Shakespeare's spelling. Any one familiar with the his- 
tory of the Stationer's Company and the art of printing in London in 
the early part of the seventeenth century will acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of this statement. The history of the First Folio itsetf wilt 
add further confirmation. It is impossible in a brief note like this to 
go into these matters in detail. I cannot do more than state the fact, 
and reinforce my opinion with that of two scholars, whose learning in 
the realm of Elizabethan literature is universally conceded. The 
editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare say : || " It was not without 
much consideration that we determined to adopt the spelling of the 
nineteenth century. If we had any evidence as to Shakespeare's own 
spelling, we should have been strongly inclined to adopt it, but to at- 

* /. Henry IV., II., i., 90-91, Folio i. 
t Idem., II., ii., 2-12. 
I Edition, 1821, vol. XXI., pp. 449-450. 
§ Edition, 1863. vol. I., Preface, p. xxvi. 
I Idetn.y Preface, p. xv. 
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tempt to reproduce it by operating by rule upon the texts that have 
come down to us would be subjecting Shakespeare's English to arbi- 
trary laws, of which it never yet was conscious. This argues no want 
of education on the part of Shakespeare ; for if Lord Bacon himself 
had rules for spelling they were but few, as we may easily perceive by 
inspection of his works published under his own eye," seq. Craik in 
his English of Shakespeare* writes: "The spelling (of the plays) 
has been reduced to the modern standard. The original spelling is 
certainly no part of the composition. There is no reason to believe 
that it is even Shakespeare's own spelling. In all probability it is 
merely that of the person who set up the types. Spenser maybe sus- 
pected to have had some peculiar notions upon the subject of orthog- 
raphy ; but, apparently, it was not a matter about which Shakespeare 
troubled himself." 

V. Another consideration which leads to the same conclusion 
is the fact that at the time the First Folio was printed the English 
language was in a transitional, a formative state. New words were 
being coined to express new thoughts, to describe new discoveries. 
The revival of classical studies led to the introduction of many words 
from the Greek and Latin. The English language, like the English 
people, is composite. The result was an utter lack of uniformity, both 
as to syntax and orthography. " Elizabethan English," says Dr. Ab- 
bott, f "on a superficial view, appears to present this great point of 
difference from the English of modern times, that in the former any 
irregularities whatever, whether in the formation of words, or in the 
combination of words into sentences, are allowable." 

VI. Further, the art of printing was not as prevalent in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century as now, and consequently the 
influence of spoken as compared with written English was much greater 
then than now. One effect of this was great variation in orthography. 
" The spoken English so far predominated over the grammatical English 
that it materially influenced the rhythm of the verse, .... the con- 
struction of the sentence, and even sometimes the spelling of words." $ 
The spelling of Shakespeare's name is a case in point. It is found in 
twenty-five different forms in " writings of nearly the poet's own 
age."§ 

I express no opinion as to the correctness or incorrectness of the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Matthews and Prof. Lounsbury. I simply 
criticise their method of reaching that conclusion. It is with the man- 
ner, not the matter of their speech, I take issue. No theory as to the 
orthography of the English language can be based on the spelling of 

* Prolegomena t p. 26. 

t A Shakespearian Grammar^ Intro., p. $. 

\ Abbott, A Shakesperian Grammar , Intro., p. 16. 

§ AUibone, Dictionary of Authors ^ vol. II., p. 2 
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the First Folio. Who accepts that as a guide is simply following a 
will-o'-the-wisp, and runs great risk of being led into an orthograph- 
ical quagmire. Wm. H. Fleming. 
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That, in Shakespeare's day, the word " gentle " meant of gentle 
birth, and has no reference to manner or disposition, is a simple enough 
truth. And yet I must declare that, earlier than Appleton Morgan's 
The Shakespearian Myth, I cannot find it mentioned as arguing that 
when William Shakespeare's fellows called him "the gentle Shake- 
speare," they were characterizing his claim to, or assertion of a gentle 
birth, such as none of them possessed. Mr. Morgan has strenu- 
ously, in The Myth^ and I think since, urged that there was no his- 
torical trace of any Shakespeare-Southampton friendship : that the 
peer of the realm and the provincial butcher's son were not bosom 
friends, though the peasant dedicated his poems (not at all an unusual 
thing to do in those days) to Southampton, and although a manager of a 
theatre might have tendered more than one sort of acceptable service 
to the noble lord : that the story has begun to disappear as have dis- 
appeared the stories of King James's letter. Queen Elizabeth's glove, 
etcetera, all of which, as lately as twenty-five years ago, were in all the 
school-books. But although Mr. Morgan's claim was true, and al- 
though Shakespeare's purchase of a grant of arms for his father 
rather than for himself (" a transaction," as Mr. Morgan says, " by 
. which he obtained not only a coat of arms, but a whole generation of 
ancestry ") was, as will appear, a most gratuitous piece of invention, 
yet I wish to call attention to the fact that Shakespeare's claim to 
gentle birth — however his jealous fellows may have jeered at him and 
it — was well founded, and that in spite of any efforts to make it of 
record from a false source, it was, from a true source, a truth. In 
short, that Shakespeare was a gentleman by birth. But first as to the 
grant of the coat of arms. As is often the case with spurious matter, 
the very mechanical aspect of the patent itself is false upon its face. 
Here is, for example, a fac-simile of the first draft of the proposed 
grant : 

Non fanz droict. Shakefpere 1 596. To all and finguler noble 

and gentill men of what eftate or degree bearing arms to whom thefe 

prefentes fhall come. William Dethick, alias Garter, principall king 

of arms, fendethe greetinges : Know yee that whereas by the authorite 
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and auncyente cuftom my ifaid office the Quenes moft exc. majefte, 
and her highnefs most noble and victorious projenitors, I am to take 
generall notice and record, and to make publtque demonftracion and 
teftimonie, for all caufes of arms gentrie throughe out all her Majeftes 
Kingdoms and dominions, principalities, ifles and provinces, to thend 

that as fome by thcyre auncient names, famelies, 

kyndredes and defcentes, have and enjoye fonderie enfoignes and 

- of arms, so other for theyre valiant factes, magnanimitie, 

vertue, dignites and descertes, may have fuch markes and tokens of 
honor and worthinefse, whereby theyr name and good fame fhal be 

and divulged, and theyre children and pofterite. Being 

folicited and - - - - credible report informed John Shakefpeare of 
Stratford uppon-Avon in the counte of Warwick, whofe anteceftors 
were for theyre valient and faithefull fervice advaunced and rewarded 
by the moft pruden prince King Henry the Seventh of famous 
memorie, fythence which time continued in good reputacion and 
credit. 

In confideration whereof, and for the encouragement of his 
pofteritie, 

I have therefore afsigned, graunted, this Shield or cote of arms, 
viz gould on a bend fable a fpear of the 

t1>< poyri (i«lrf, proper 

nrft, and for his crest or cognizance, a faul- 

con, ftanding on a wreath of his coUors, fup- 

porting a fpeare gould fteled fett uppon a 

healmet with mantelles and tafsells as more 
plainly appeareth depicted on this margent. 
Signefieng hereby that it fhal be lawfull for 
the fayd John Shakefpeare, gent, and for 
his children, yssue and pofterite to beare 
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blazon atchevement cote of arms, creaft, cognizance or 

the ' fame on fhield or efcutcheons, feales, rings fignettes, 

A A 

penons, loiydons, edefices, utenfileft, lyveries, tombs or monumentes 

or otherwise, at all times in all lawful warrlyke factes or civile ufe 

A :. 

according to the lawrs of annes other 

and exercife without lett or interruption of any perfon or perfons. 

A A 

Yn witness whereof, I have hereunto subfcribed my name, and 
faftened the feale of my office endorzed with the fignett of my arms, at 
the Office of Arms, London, the XXte daye of October, in the 
XXXI Xte yeare of the reigne of our Soveraigne Lady Elizabeth, by 
the grace of God, Quene of England, France and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faithe, &c., 1596. 

We observe in the first place that even the number of the regnal 
year is false. And again that the interlineations (being except one of 
them of merely formal matters of verbiage, such as would come as of 
course to the writer's mind) reveal haste and incertitude. For it is impos- 
sible to suppose that Mr. Dethick, the Garter King at Arms, should have 
been all of a sudden so unfamiliar with the jargon of his trade, that 
he had repeated over and over again for a lifetime, that he should for- 
get to say " pryvelige," or " pertaining to," or " matters of." Again : on 
comparing this grant of arms with others — with every other we had al- 
most said — the broad and bald and general assertion that Shakespeare's 
ancestors had been ennobled by Henry the Seventh, is in itself almost 
a presentation of the falsity of the case : the mere assertion, without 
recitement of date, occasion, incident or nature being remarkable in 
its suggestiveness. And, in fact, its suggestiveness appears to have 
been so emphatic that the revision three years later was quite a neces- 
sity. And lastly, although much stress cannot be laid on a lack of uni- 
formity, the very description of the arms might be said to be unusual. 
It is a canon of heraldic language that it shall be as terse and steno- 
graphic as possible ; that there shall be no repetition or surplusage ; 
and yet the phrase " steeled proper " where '^proper " was clearly the only 
word necessary, and the phonetic ^^ gould'' instead of the heraldic or 
seems out of place in a grant from the Herald's College. But, as we 
have said, this might not be as cogent as it is apparent. 

And yet, in spite of this attempt to ennoble the name of Shake- 
speare, the dramatist was of good birth and a gentleman, and by virtue 
of the one interlineation not formal and perfunctory, was entitled — not 
like Adam, according to the first gravedigger, because he digged, but 
by right of parentage from his mother, who was a daughter of Robert 
Arden, Esq. — a gentleman and a land-owner. But beyond this, Mrs. 
C. C. Stopes, who appears to have lately taken up her abode in or near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, determined to unearth something more than has 
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as yet been dug up, writes a curious letter to The Athetugum, in which, 
assuming (and we pardon the assumption because, in this case, it leads 
to something) that the word "parents" in the grant of arms was "used 
probably in the French sense of relatives," she says : 

"Very few registers now exist dating from Thomas Cromwell's In- 
junction of October 1 1, 15^8, that * Register books be kept of weddings, 
christenings, and burialls, and for safe keeping thereof, the parish to finde 
a chest with two lockes and two keyes.' Among the few, however, is that 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, and one of its earliest * burials ' is that of 
* William Shakespeare, 30th April, 1539/ A comparatively modern 
hand has added the foolish note, * Query. If this be the poet or not ? ' 
This William Shakespeare might have been a poet, as he might have 
been anything else. But no records have turned up as yet regarding 
his life, and nothing about his death but that he was buried in West- 
minster. That makes it possible that he may have been in some way 
connected with the Court (in 28 Henry VIII. [1537] Thomas, Rich- 
ard, and William Shakespeare were mentioned as in the king's service, 
says French in * Genealogica Shakespeareana *), and may have been 
father or brother of that Roger Shakespeare, Yeoman of the Chamber 
to King Edward VI., who, on June 9, 1552, shared with his fellows 
Abraham Longwel and Thomas Best a forfeit of £2^^ los. (see State 
Papers^ Domestic Series^ Edward V/., volume XIV., Public Record 
Office). He may also — for the name was not common — have been 
father to * Thomas Shaxpere, formerly minister of Colebray, in the 
parish of St. Mildred's, in the ward of Bread Street, London,' who on 
the 1st of September, 2 Edward VI., received a patent for * one hun- 
dred shillings per annum of legal money of England.' The patent was 
signed *Duke' (see Auditor's Patent Books, volume VI., 1538-1553, 
Public Record Office). The will of this Sir Thomas Shakyspere, clerk, 
was entered at Somerset House, 22d of August, 1 5 59 (see 40 Chay nay). 
The chief legacies are the following : 

" ' I, Sir Thomas Shakyspere, Clark, in full possession of, &c. — give 
to Anne Wyllson, her dettes being paid, 10/. to begin the world again. 
To Tommasin Cooke my sister, 5/. To my sister Grace, wife of Rich- 
ard Storeton, 5/. To my sister Jone Shackspere 5/. To Sir Albon 
Dolman my best gowne and my books, to praie for my souL To the 
poor of St. Bartholomew my fether-bed. To Sir William Berry of 
Pynner 6/8, or my second gowne. And the residue of my goods, after 
my legacies be paid, to the poor.' 

" John Mersh the elder of London, mercer, was appointed executor, 
and William Hustwayte overseer. The will was proved by these men 
on the 29th of August, 1559, so that it must have been made on the 
death-bed of the old priest. He was evidently one of the pensioned 
priests of the dispossessed Church, and that he remained Roman 
Catholic seems to be proved in his request to his fellow-priest Sir Al- 
bon Dolman * to pray for his soul.' It seems so, but this is not certain, 
for Henry VIII. makes the same request in his will, after throwing off 
the yoke and creed of the Roman Church. 

" Though there is no absolute proof, there seems every probability 
that our Sir Thomas Shakyspere was the SirThomasSchaftespere who 
is mentioned in the will of Joan Jons, relict of John Jons, otherwise 
Morgan, late of Bristol, brewer. Among other bequests she leaves 
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' To my Curate Sir Thomas Schaftespere , . ^^ uni coUitegiu de veluet cum ^F R 

laqueo cerico.* This Sir Thomas Schaftespere was one of the witness- 
es to Joan Jons's will, which was proved on Friday, December 17, 17 Pedig 

Henry VIIL, in Bristol, having been previously proved at Lambeth. 
** The same * curate ' is mentioned in several Bristol wills registered 
at Somerset House, and his name is variously spelt Schaftespere, Shaff- 
tesper, and Shakespeir (see notes or abstracts of the wills contained in 
the volume entitled The Great Orphan Book and Book of Wills in the 
Council House at Bristol^ by the Rev. J. P. Wadley, Rector of Naunton 
Beauchamp, 1886). A translation to London would be all the more 
possible to him if he had friends there of any interest or power. Of 
his three sisters, one was single and still bore the name Jone Shacks- 
pere. The variations in the name give only stronger proof of the ex- 1 

treme uncertainty of spelling, which, based upon the phonetic princi- 
ples of the time, depended upon the hearer's rendering of the collo- 
quial pronunciation of proper names. If these various entries really 
represented the same man, he must have been about eighty at the time 
of his death. Another of the name appears in the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber (Public Record Office), * Payd to Thomas 
Shakespeare, Messenger, 60/, 12'*' December, 1572.' Nothing further 
regarding him has as yet turned up. But scattered fragments of facts 
may, by various workers, be pieced together into the mosaic of history, 
and thus prove the importance of recording trifles." 

Thus traces in English records are not wanting of a family of 
Shakespeare, even before the dramatist's own days. Nor need we be 
driven, as some have been, to find in the name the phonetic of the 
French John Peter — Jacques-Pierre — or to the unsavory entry of the 
fine for allowing a cesspool to accumulate in front of the door of an 
other of the name, as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps has chronicled. 

The occurrence of the name Morgan in the above, and the fact 
that the name is used in Cytnbeline^ the coincidence of one of Shake- 
speare's sistera having also been named Joan, the always kindly refer 
ence to Welshmen in the plays — to Sir Hugh Evans in the Merry 
Wives and Fluellen (certainly phonetic for Llewelyn), however their 
foibles may be emphasized — these have led to the supposition that 
possibly Shakespeare may have had more than a superficial knowledge 
of Wales and of Welshmen. If the case of old Belarius (" myself Bela- 
rius that am Morgan called," — CymbelinCy HL, iii., 106) was, as is stated 
in the play, on the high road from Bristol to Milford Haven; its pos- 
sible site was the hill region known as Caermarthen, of which we give 
a modern view in our frontispiece ; and as it was in this hillside town 
the family of Morgan originated, the use of that Cymric derivative as 
a surname for old Belarius was extremely appropriate. 

Alfred Stetson. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[96] Phases of Thought and Criticism. By Brother Aza- 
rias, of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Cloth, pp. 273, Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

[97] Old Shrines and Ivy. By William Winter. Cloth, i6mo, 
pp. 296. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

[98] Francis Bacon: Poet, Prophet, Philosopher, versus 
Phantom Captain Shakespeare, the Rosicrucian Mask. By 
W. C. F. Wigston. Cloth, 8vo,pp. 436. Chicago : F. J. Schulte & Co. 

[99] The Columbus of Literature; or. Bacon's New 
World of Sciences. By W. F. C. Wigston. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 217. Chi- 
cago : F. J. Schulte & Co. 

[10i>] Typical Tales of Fancy, Romance and History, 
FROM Shakespeare's Plays. In narrative form, largely in Shake- 
speare's words, with dialogue passages in the original dramatic text. 
Edited by Robert B. Raymond, A.M., late Principal of the Boston 
School of Oratory, etc. Cloth, sq. 8vo, pp. 224. New York : Fords> 
Howard & Hulbert. 



BOOKS REVIEWED. 

[96] Brother Azarias has presented to his readers in this beauti- 
ful book, eleven well-indexed essays on " The Fourfold Activity of the 
Soul," " Thinking," " Emerson and Newman as Types," " The Prin- 
ciple of Thought," " Literary and Scientific Habits of Thought/' 
" Culture of the Spiritual Sense," " Spiritual Sense of the Imitation '* 
{i.e.f Thomas k Kempis' De Ifnitatione)^ " Spiritual Sense of the 
Divina Commedia " and the " Spiritual Sense of In Memoriam'' 

And we commend these essays to our readers as a new view 
of much of that which, from other standpoints, has been quite suf- 
ficiently exploited. The three essays on "Thinking," "The Prin- 
ciple of Thought " and " Literary and Scientific Habits of Thought *' 
are extremely abstruse and able, and the paper on " The Culture of 
the Spiritual Sense," of which the keynote is Herbert Spencer's 
dictum that "by continually seeking to know and being continually 
thrown back with a deepened conviction of the impossibility of know- 
ing, we may keep alive the consciousness that it is alike our highest 
wisdom and our highest duty to regard that through which all things 
exist as the unknowable," is a calling to halt of the independent strides 
of the know everything which, like St. Paul at Athens, finds in an in- 
advertence of his scoffing audience the very text to confound them. 
For purely literary workmanship the essays on the " Divine Comedy" 
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and the " In Memoriam " are of capital quality, and the essay on 
** Thomas k Kempis " is noble, reverent, and of absorbing interest. 

[98] [99] Except the " Phantom Captain " in its title (which is 
a sort of tampering with the witness before his examination), we are 
inclined to think that the present improved edition of Mr. Wigston's 
book is a distinct reinforcement to the Bacon case, which if it is to be 
argued, ought to be argued to the bottom. The fact that Shake- 
speare's historical series, beginning with King John and thence run- 
ning through Richard ILy the i and 2 Henry /F., the Henry F., the 
3 Henry VL and the Richard HL^ all lap each other — end with the ac- 
cession of Henry VII., and then drop out of sight until it begins again 
with the Henry VHL — and the further fact that Bacon's " History of 
Henry VII." laps on one side upon Richard HI. and on the other on 
the Henry VHL^ is certainly remarkable. It looks indeed like — and 
we think it is a fair argument that it may be — a sic vos non vobis left 
over to be filled up by whom it may concern, and finally to be com- 
pleted by the right man. For the rest, we understand Mr. Wigston's 
argument to be this : {a) Bacon was a Rosicrucian ; {h) the Rosicru- 
cians wrote all their works under false names; {c) what Bacon wrote 
under his own name is always to the same effect as what Shakespeare 
wrote^ — /.^., the same figures, analogies, tropes, figures, examples and 
even errors. This is a logical argument up to this point, and proves 
itself; but when it goes further, it fails, in our opinion, most miserably. 
For (admitting that all the stuff the Rosicrucians wrote was rubbish 
and pretentious masses of inutility ; that they were not, as a rule, 
learned men, though they had acquired a good deal of pretentious 
sapiency mixed with a lot of indigestible theories of no particular im- 
portance either way, and, above all, had no secrets worth the telling) ; 
Shakespeare's plays are impersonal, and what one character in the dia- 
logue asserts another denies; so there is nothing particular "taught" 
by a Shakespeare play. So either Bacon was a bad Rosicrucian or 
else he did not write the plays. But, without discussing it further, we 
must admit that Mr. Wigston has at last given us an intelligible argu- 
ment worthy of candid refutation. We must, however, say in all 
candor that this book is written not for the propaganda but for the 
penetralia. It will strengthen the already cock-sure Baconian, but it 
will not make converts. What is needed is a primer of Baconianism, 
like the hundreds of primers of Shakespeariana. Mr. Wigston is far 
too abstruse. And even to the convert — to the really convinced Baco- 
nian — there is much in Mr. Wig^ton's writings which will repel. For, 
to acquiesce in them, one must believe that there is a cipher in the 
Heminges and Condell impressions of Shakespeare's Collected Folio of 
1623, and (as we understand it is claimed) in all the others ; and he must 
be willing to accept the parallelisms which Mrs. Pott and others 
have detected. These, as we have already said so often and often, are 
quite too attenuated for the mind not already attuned to the finest 
strains. They consist largely of quotations of the same Latin or Greek 
phrase, or even of the mention of the same classical character, in the 
two authors. Even Mrs. Pott's "turns of speech" were more cogent 
to the outsider than all these. We wish Mr. Wigston or Mrs. Pott or 
somebody would condescend to demonstrate wherein these " parallel- 
isms" are peculiar to a comparison of the Bacon and Shakespeare 
texts. To our coarse perceptions they could be collected by the 
bushel from the texts of any two other authors, in the Elizabethan or 
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Jacobean or any other cycle. We have never been among those who 
pooh-pooh the whole Baconian claim. We have always urged that it 
be treated seriously whenever circumstantial evidence could be cited ; 
as, for example, the history of Henry VIL in Bacon and the absence 
of the history of that monarch in the plays. But the reading world — 
as has sufficiently appeared in the last ten years — requires a great deal 
of this circumstantial evidence, and to have it placed before them with 
extreme succinctness. If they can only get it in driblets few and far 
between, and then involved in all sorts of finical inner-brotherhood 
sophistication, the dear public will have none of it. 

[100] This, for certain reasons which have been obvious enough to 
those who have endeavored to use Lamb's tales from Shakespeare 
with the children of this generation, is a better book than Lamb's for 
the purpose. It is very skilfully done, too. To tell the story and bring 
in the Shakespeare. dialogue dominantly so as to at once entertain the 
child and accustom him to the diction of Shakespeare, required no 
mean talents in the redacteur (we had almost said the translator). 
The book is attractively gotten up and the selection of pictures — 
many of which are from the notorious " Leopold " edition (of which 
the pictorial was the only part worthy of the slightest respect) and many 
of which we do not remember to have seen before — is admirable 
altogether. 
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The Shakespeare Society of New York. — I, Albert Frey, 
the teller appointed at the special election of the Society, duly called 
to be held at Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, in the city of New 
York, on the fifth day of January, 1893, do hereby report that the fol- 
lowing officers were elected, viz.: Albert R. Frey, Recording Secre- 
tary; Will. O. Bates, Assistant Recording Secretary; and that George 
Livingston Baker was elected a Trustee, in the place of W. W. Nevin, 
resigned. All of the above to hold office until the next ensuing gen- 
eral election of the Society in April, 1895. 



Concerning the great concordance which is awaited with so 
much impatience, Mr. John Bartlett writes us under date of July 11, 
1892: "I have again revised my MSS. by the editor's latest readings. 
Mr. Wright has furnished me with a list of all the changes which have 
been silently made in the Globe text from its first printing, and those 
which are to be made in the Cambridge. Besides this, I have for the 
third time, re-sterotyped the letter A. The page has been slightly en- 
larged and line numbers added." 



"A Man's Last but not His Perpetual Home. — In an Eng- 
lish case reported in 3 Phillimore there is a curious discussion as to 
how long a deceased person might be entitled to his grave. The 
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question came up on the refusal of the authorities of a cemetery in 
London to permit bodies to be buried in iron coffins (just then intro- 
duced) ; their objection being that these receptacles were so much 
more imperishable than wood as to delay decomposition, and since 
the ground could not be used over again until the bodies had thor- 
oughly become dust, it was not policy to encourage the use of caskets 
that would so materially prolong decay. The court admitted the 
justice of the contention, and decided that such coffins should pay a 
higher burial fee because of the longer occupancy of the ground which 
might fairly be assumed. The learned justice said that while the 
grave was man's last home, it was not his eternal home, unless it could 
be assumed that the man was imperishable. The common cemetery 
is not the exclusive property of the generation that happens to be 
buried there, but is likewise the property of the present generation 
and of those which are to come. The dead can claim it, therefore, as 
theirs only temporarily. When they have become dust they must 
yi^d to others ; otherwise the dead would in time crowd out the 
living." 

This is precisely the point in the case of Shakespeare's grave 
which led a correspondent to urge that the tomb of Shakespeare be 
reverently entered and whatever was found there be carefully pre- 
served. See the whole question competently and exhaustively dis- 
cussed in volume L of this magazine. 



Most of the items in Rolfe's Shakespeariana commence : " A 
friend writes me,** "a friend of mine who is a good Shakespeare 
scholar,*' " a valued friend says," or "inquires," or " writes " (as the 
case may be). What Rolf e*s friends say or write may be a trifle more val- 
uable than what Rolfe himself says or writes, but not much. The won- 
der is that The Critic^ which gives us every year a page of press notices 
to the effect that it is the American AthencBunty should print all this 
slops and possibly pay Rolfe for collecting it. If anything sillier, or 
more ineffably puerile or more drivelling than the stuff which Dr. Rolfe 
says his " friends *' send him, and which he prints in his " Department 
of Shakespeariana** in The Critic^ has ever been connected with the 
name of Bloodgood H. Cutler, or the Sweet Singer of Michigan — 
not to aspire to connection with Shakespeare — we have ransacked 
our daily newspapers and libraries in vain. "Which is the most read 
play?" " How many characters in the play have names commencing 
with G ? " " What terms or expressions in the plays might be used 
while playing whist?" [such as "I'll mark the play, Ham,^ III., 3," 
sic) ; " Our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally 
2 Hen.y VL, IV., 7),** (in case, we suppose, conversation was allowed 
while engaged in the rigor of the game !), and so on, are a few of the 
most learned of them.] This sort of stuff is allowed to dribble along 
in our esteemed contemporary's columns much as if it were a Go-Bang 
Department (and we respectfully suggest, if such a department is 
contemplated by The Critic^ that Dr. Rolfe be employed to edit it) 
without attracting much attention. But occasionally even these 
heights of silliness are overtopped, and a reader of the The Critic itself 
is moved to call the editor*s attention to it. For example, in late 
issues Rolfe prints the following : 

" Young Scamels from the Rock, — Dr. Furnivall writes me that it 
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is at last found out what scamcls are. He says that * young bar-tailed 
godwits are, in autumn, called scaniek on the north coast of Norfolk.* 
It is curious that the fact did not get into print sooner. Let us hope, 
however, that these be the very scamels of Prosperous Island, and that 
one more Shakespearian crux is happily disposed of." 

This appears to have been too much for a reader of The Critic^ 
who writes to that journal's other columns that the item about which 
Rolfe and Furnivall are suffused with the glee and glow of discovery 
is at least thirteen years old: that in the ninth edition of the Encydo- 
p{B{/ia Brttannica {1879) it is stsited ^^^^ "one of the local names by 
which the bar-tailed godwit is known to the Norfolk gunners is scamell — 
a word which, in the mouth of Caliban {Tempest, act II., scene 2), 
has been the cause of much perplexity to Shakespearian critics." 

Except that Dr. Rolfe and his English double, Furnivall, are no 
longer young, one would be tempted to claim them as " young bob-tailed 
(or bar-tailed) godwits " themselves. This bar-tailed godwit episode, by 
the way, reminds us of one of Rolfe*s notes to the Induction to the 
Taming of the Shrew, line 10, to be found on page 125 of Rolfe's 
(Friendly) edition (Harpers, New York), viz.: "G^fl, by Saint JeronimOy 
go to thy cold bed and warm thee. Mr. J. Crosby thinks that Sly, often 
hearing the phrase, ' go by Jeronimy,' thought that the by meant an 
oath, and he intended to say * by Saint Jerome,* and wanting to swear 
at the hostess anyway, he got it all mixed up " — in which Rolfe (the 
italics are his, by the way) entirely overlooks the only possible questions 
which so abstruse an annotation would awaken, viz.: Who is Mr. J. 
Crosby ? and why does he " think " ? 

It should be added, however, that The Critic does occasionally 
print Shakespearian matter of value — though not in the Rolfe column. 
We note an intelligent discussion of the prices of some recently sold 
First Folios (matter always notable for Shakespeare students), and a 
couple of interesting letters, from which we quote as follows : 

" I think I have found — or rather Dr. Samuel A. Green has found 
— a copy of the first publication in America of plays of Shakespeare. 
In the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society is an old 
volume of bound plays labelled on the cover * The property of Dud- 
ley Leavitt Pickman ; the wicked borrow and return not.' The title- 
page of the first play in the book reads Twelfth Night, or What Ymi 
Will ; a comedy in five acts, written by William Shakespeare ; as per- 
formed at the theatre in Boston ; with notes, critical and illustrative ; 
Boston, printed for David West, number 36 Marlboro street, and John 
West, number 75 CornhilL The other plays are Hamlet, Cumberland's 
Natural Son and West Indian, and Moore's Foundling. No date of 
publication is given with any play, but the casts of several are 
printed." 

" Another volume in the Massachusetts Historical Library ought, 
perhaps, to be mentioned as a companion in point of Shakespearian 
interest with that which I described last week. It probably contains 
the first allusion to Shakespeare's work known in American literature, 
and it has an additional interest from the fact that that allusion may have 
been written by Benjamin Franklin. As the original settlers of New 
England abhorred playwrights and looked upon the stage as the work 
of the devil, even the name of the master dramatist would not often 
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be on their lips. When The New England Courant was started in 
November, 1721, only three newspapers had preceded it in America, 
so that there had been little opportunity for the printed mention of 
Shakespeare, even had the early writers been so inclined. The Courant 
was started by James Franklin, brother of Benjamin. The publisher, 
however, soon had trouble with the civic authorities on account of 
some statement he had made in his paper, and was thrown into prison. 
Having been forbidden to continue the publication after his release, 
he evaded the order by having the name of his younger brother, Ben- 
jamin, placed on the first page as publisher. Ben Franklin was then 
only seventeen years old, and had been an apprentice in the office. 
Every one recalls the story which Franklin himself tells of his original 
contributions slipped secretly under the door at night, and published 
as valuable articles supposed to have been written by some veteran 
writer. It is entirely possible, therefore, that the allusion to Shake- 
speare, made in the issue of July 2, 1722, came from his pen. The 
article takes the form of a pleasant editorial chat, and closes with a 
list of books which the writer considers of 'best advantage* to him. 
Since so many eminent people have recently written their lists of 
favorite or * best * books, readers may be interested in seeing this list, 
prepared 1 70 years ago : 

" Pliny's Natural History, Aristotle's Politicks, Roman History, 
Athenian Oracle, Sum of Christian Theology, Cotton Mather's His- 
tory of New England, Oldmixon's History of American Colonies, Bur- 
net's History of the Reformation, Virgil, Milton, The Guardian, Art 
of Thinking, The Reader, Cowley's Works, The Ladies' Pacquett 
Broken Open, History of the Affairs of Europe, The Tale of a Tub, 
Josephus Aut, History of France, Her. Moll's Geography, British 
Apollo, Heylin's Cosmography, Sandy's Travels, Du Bartas, Theory 
of the Earth, Hudibras, The Spectator, The Turkish Spy, Art of 
Speaking, The Lover, Oldham's Works, The Ladies' Calling, Shake- 
speare's Works, St. Augustine's Works.". 

So, if we must have the Rolfe department, it is some compensa- 
tion that The Critic will now and then let us have something germane 
to the dignity which that department lacks, even if written by one not 
a Professor of Shakespeare. 

Editor of Shakespearian a — Dear Sir : The following was 
written after a conversation with the late Lawrence Barrett, wherein 
I related the experience it chronicles, and he urged me to print it, as 
a material contribution to Shakespearian lore. It was addressed to him 
and published in the Overland Monthly for July, 1886. Mr. Furness 
has since deemed it worthy of reproduction in his Variorum edition. If 
you insert it in Shakespeariana please mention its appearance in the 
Overland. Yours respectfully, 

John T. Doyle. 

Shakespeare's Law — The Case ofShylock. — A Letter to Law- 
rence Barrett. — Shakespeare's legal knowledge, or rather the accuracy 
of his expressions, whenever he alludes to legal subjects, has often been 
remarked, and is one of the arguments urged in support of the con- 
jecture that the plays published under his name were really the work 
of Lord Bacon. The suggestion is that no man who had not received 
a legal education could have been so uniformly accurate in the use of 
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technical language, and in his casual references to legal principles, 
maxims of jurisprudence, and modes of procedure in court. Others 
account for this familiarity with the subject by supposing he spent a 
part of his youth as clerk in an attorney's office ; while others again 
are of opinion that the amount of technical knowledge he displays was 
common in his day to most men who had received as much general 
education as he. 

The trial scene in TAe Merchant of Venice has, however, always 
seemed inconsistent with his supposed legal learning, for the proceed- 
ings in it are such as never could have occurred in any court adminis- 
tering English law. Lord Campbell, in a letter to Payne Collyer, has 
attempted to gloss over the difficulty, but to all common lawyers the 
attempt is a failure. Save in the fact that the scene presents a plain- 
tiff, a defendant, and a judge — characters essential to litigation under 
any system of procedure — there is no resemblance in the proceedings 
on the stage to anything that could possibly occur in an English court, 
or any court administering English law. No jury is impanelled to 
determine the facts, no witnesses called by either side ; on the con- 
trary, when the court opens, the Duke who presides is already fully 
informed of the facts, and has even communicated them, in writing, 
to Bellario, a learned doctor of Padua, and invited him to come and 
render judgment in the case. After his efforts to move Shylock to pity 
have proved vain, he says : 

" Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor. 
Whom I have sent for to determine this. 
Come here to-day." 

The extent of his power was to adjourn the court, unless the 
doctor, whom he had sent for to determine the case, arrived in season. 
Such an occurrence as this, we all know, could never take place in 
court proceeding according to English methods. It is, indeed, so re- 
pugnant to all our ideas of the administration of justice, that I remem- 
ber being scandalized by it, even when, as a boy of fifteen or sixteen, 
I first read the play, and I imagine its incongruity strikes every reader 
at once. Later on in life I set it down as another instance of the 
failure of the cleverest men (not themselves lawyers) to introduce a 
lawsuit into fiction without violating the common rules of procedure. 
To make the situation dramatic, they invariably make it impossible. I 
concluded that the failure of others might be excused, when even 
Shakespeare missed it. Subsequent experience convinced me, how- 
ever, that he did not miss it, after all. This is how it happened : 

In 1851-52, I passed several months in the neighboring republic 
of Nicaragua. It was at that time, perhaps, the least known and least 
frequented of the Spanish-American States. Originally explored and 
colonized by an expedition from Panama, its communications with 
Europe and all the outer world were maintained, almost wholly, from 
the Pacific side of the continent ; its commerce was insignificant, travel 
never reached it, and it had probably kept up the customs and practices 
in vogue under the Spanish rule with less variation than any of the 
colonies. The affairs of the company I represented having become 
considerably entangled by the transactions and omissions of a former 
agent, I found myself, erelong, involved in half a dozen lawsuits, the 
proceedings of which gave me a new light on the Shylock case. To 
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explain this, I will briefly relate what occurred in the first of them. 
The course of the others was similar. 

Business having brought me to the city of Granada, I was one 
day accosted on the street by a dapper little man, carrying an ivory- 
headed cane, who, calling me by name, said : "£/ alcalde le llama" — 
" The alcalde sends for you." I thought the invitation rather wanting 
in courtesy, and so intimated that I was busy then, without saying 
whether I would wait on his Honor or not. The little man simply 
repeated his message and left. A person present, seeing that I showed 
no disposition to move, then informed me that the dapper little man 
with the cane was an alguazil, and that, by his verbal notice, I had 
been legally summoned to the alcalde's court, to which I was recom- 
mended to go without unnecessary delay. I accordingly repaired at 
once to the court-room in the juzgado^ as directed. 

Proceedings of some sort were going on at the moment, but the 
alcalde suspended them, received me very courteously, and directed 
some one present to go and call Don Dolores Bermudez, the plaintiff, 
into court. The substance of Mr. Bermudez's complaint against the 
company was then stated to me, and I was asked for my answer to it. 
I sent for my counsel, and the company's defence was stated orally. 
The contract out of which the controversy arose was produced, and 
perhaps a witness or two examined, and some oral discussion fol- 
lowed ; those details I forget, for there was nothing in them that 
struck me as strange. There was, in fact, little, if any, dispute about 
the facts of the case, the real controversy being as to the company's 
liability and its extent. We were finally informed that on a given day 
we should be expected to attend again, when the judge would be pre- 
pared with his decision. 

At the appointed time we attended accordingly, and the judge 
read a paper in which all the facts were stated, at the conclusion of 
which he announced to us that he proposed to submit the question of 
law involved to Don Buenaventura Selva, a practising lawyer of 
Granada, as a "jurisconsult," unless some competent objections were 
made to him. I learned, then, that I could challenge the proposed 
jurisconsult for consanguinity, affinity, or favor, just as we challenge a 
juror. I knew of no cause of challenge against him; my counsel said 
he was an unexceptionable person ; and so he was chosen, and the case 
was referred to him. Some days after, he returned the papers to the 
alcalde with his opinion, which was in my favor, and the plaintiff's case 
was dismissed. 

In the course of the same afternoon, or next day, I received an 
intimation that Don Buenaventura expected from me a gratification — 
thie name in that country for what we call a gratuity — and I think the 
sum of two hundred dollars was named. This did not harmonize with 
my crude notions of the administration of justice, and I asked for ex- 
planations. They were given in the stereotyped form used to explain 
every other anomaly in that queer country, " Costumbre del pais." I 
thought it a custom more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, and declined to pay. I found out afterwards, however, that this 
was a mistake; that under their system of administration the judge 
merely ascertains the facts, and as to the law and its application to the 
case, reference is had to a jurisconsult, or doctor of the law ; and that 
he, after pronouncing his decision, is entitled to accept from either 
party — in practice always from the successful one — a ^^ quiddatn honora- 
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riunty' or gratification^ his service to the court being gratuitous, just 
as that of an amicus curies is with us. 

With this experience, I read the case of Shylock over again, and 
understood it better. It was plain the sort of procedure Shakespeare 
had in view, and attributed to the Venetian court, was exactly that of 
my recent experience. The trial scene in The Mercltant of Venice 
opens on the day appointed for hearing judgment; the facts had been 
ascertained at a previous session, and Bellario had been selected, as the 
jurist, to determine the law applicable to them. The case had been 
submitted to him in writing, and the court was awaiting his decision. 
The defendant, when the case is called, answers, as is done daily in 
our own courts : " Ready, so please your Grace." Shylock, the plain- 
tifl, is not present. In an English or any common Jaw court, his ab- 
sence would have resulted in a nonsuit,* but not so here ; he is sent 
for, just as my adversary was, and comes. After an ineffectual attempt 
to move him to mercy, the Duke intimates an adjournment, unless 
Bellario comes, and it is then announced that a messenger from him is 
in attendance: his letter is read, and Portia is introduced. Bellario's 
letter excuses his non-attendance on a plea of illness, and proposes her, 
under the name of Balthasar, as a substitute. " I acquainted him with 
the cause in controversy, between the Jew and Antonio, the merchant ; 
we turned o'er many books together ; he is furnished with my opinion, 
which, bettered with his own learning, the greatness whereof I cannot 
enough commend, comes with him at my importunity to fill up your 
Grace's request in my stead. . . . / leave hint to your gracious accept- 
ance, whose trial shall better publish his commendation." The Duke, 
of course, had the right so far as concerned himself to accept the sub- 
stitution of Balthasar for Bellario ; but Shylock, I take it, would have 
had his right to challenge the substitute, and perhaps it is to avoid 
this, by disarming his suspicions, that all Portia's utterances in the case, 
until she has $ecured his express consent to her acting, are favorable 
to him. Thus, 

" Of a strange nature is the suit you follow, 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed ; " 

and again, after her splendid plea for mercy : 

" I have spoken thus much. 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 
Which, if thou follow, this strict Court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant here." 

Shylock would have been mad to object to a judge whose intima- 
tions were so clearly in his favor. He first pronounces her " A Daniel 
come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! " This does not, however, amount 
to an express acceptance of her as a substitute ; it is but an expression 
of high respect, consistent, however, with a refusal to consent to the 
proposed substitution. She carries the deception still further, pro- 
nounces the bond forfeit, and that 



* "And the plaintiff being called, comes not, but makes default," is the 
exact form of the entry on the roll in a common-law judgment of nonsuit." 
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" Lawfully, by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart,** 

and again pleads for mercy. 

The poor Jew, completely entrapped, then ^^ charges her by the law 
to proceed to judgment'' Antonio does the same, and both parties 
having thus in open court accepted her as such, she is fairly installed 
as the Judex substitutus for Bellario, and almost immediately after- 
wards suggests the quibble over the drop of blood and the just one 
pound of flesh, on which Antonio escapes. 

To complete the parallel to my Nicaragua experience above re- 
counted, we find, after th^ trial is over, and the poor discomfited Jew 
has retired from the court, the Duke says to the defendant, whose life 
has been saved by Portia*s subtlety, 

" Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him." 

That is, give him a gratification^ or honorarium ; and Bassanio offers 
her the three thousand ducats which were the condition of the bond. 

One difficulty yet remained in the case, which the above explana- 
tion did not touch, and which to me was still a stumbling-block, viz. : 
In the play the action is promoted by Shy lock to enforce against 
Antonio the penalty of his bond ; it concludes with a judgment against 
the plaintiff that his estate be forfeited, one-half to the common- 
wealth, the other to the defendant, and that his life lie at the mercy 
of the Duke ! Justice, perhaps, but excessively raw justice, such as we 
would think could only be meted out in the court of the Turkish cadi, 
who fines the plaintiff, imprisons the defendant, and bastinadoes the 
witnesses. Yet a few years since I met with a case in a Mexican 
court, involving just as marked a departure from all our notions of the 
proper course of justice as this. A question arose in this city as to 
the disposition of the estate of a gentleman who died at Mazatlan, 
where he had been slain in an encounter with his partner, while dis- 
cussing in anger the state of their accounts. There had been a trial 
over the case in Mexico. The surviving partner put forward claims be- 
fore our court, which caused me, on behalf of next of kin of the de- 
ceased, to send to Mexico for a complete transcript of the judgment 
record there. I have it now in my office, all duly certified, and a 
curious document it is. It begins with an official inquiry by the alcalde 
as to the cause of death ; something like our coroner's inquest. After 
the preliminary inquiry, the surviving partner is called upon to answer 
a charge of homicide ; then follow the depositions of witnesses, relat- 
ing among other circumstances the finding of a revolver under the 
body of the deceased when he was raised from the floor after the 
fatal encounter. The survivor's version of the occurrence was that the 
deceased had drawn a pistol on him, which went off in the struggle for 
its possession, and killed its owner. The alcalde conducted the trial 
with pretty evident partiality to the survivor, whom, at the conclusion 
of it, he acquitted. A sister of the deceased, by her attorney, then 
petitioned to be allowed to intervene and appeal from the judgment. 
Decided that her relationship is not sufficiently proved, and her peti- 
tion is denied. Then the Fiscal, on behalf of the State, intervenes, 
and appeals to the Supreme Court. There the witnesses are re-exam- 
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ined, and on a suggestion of collusion between two of them, on whose 
testimony the defendant relied, are examined separately. They con- 
tradict each other badly, and break down. Then a suggestion appears 
to have been made that the pistol found under the deceased's body 
was not his own, but another's. His had an ivory handle, this a wooden 
one, etc. The alcalde is summoned to produce the pistol, which as a 
pi^ce de conviction had remained in his possession. He answers that 
after the conclusion of the trial before him, thinking there was no 
further use for it, he had sold it for $2 to a man who was going to 
Chihuahua, and who had not since been seen. The judgment below is 
then reversed, the defendant sentenced to death, and the alcalde before 
whom the trial had been had below is sentenced to a fine of %ioo for his 
partiality and misconduct ! 

After reading this record, it occurred to me that in a court pro- 
ceeding according to such methods as these, a judgment against the 
plaintiff of forfeiture of life and goods might be supposed, even in an 
action on a bond, without grossly violating probability ; and it seems 
to me that Shakespeare was acquainted (however he acquired the knowl- 
edge), with the modes of procedure in tribunals administering the law 
of Spain, as well as with those of his own country; if like practice did 
not obtain in Venice, or if he knew nothing of Venetian law, there was 
no great improbability in assuming it to resemble that of Spain, con- 
sidering that both were inherited from a common source, and that the 
Spanish monarchs had so long exercised dominion in Italy, 

John T. Doyle. 

The Critical Editions. — At the request of a valued correspond- 
ent we reprint from our issue of December, 1889, p. 484, the " List 
OF Editions of Shakespeare for Critical Students " (originally 

contained in a review of the Bankside Shakespeare in The Christian 
Union of October 3 in the same year), adding those which have been 
published since. When an edition like the Henry Irving is both popular 
and critical it seems best, on the score of fulness, to include it. And 
indeed it may be stated that most of the editions now printed " for 
the trade" assume to be more or less "critical" in character, much 
more pains being given to the purity of the text than formerly, the 
change within the last ten years being very noticeable in this respect. 
[And by the way, our correspondent asks us for the meaning of the 
expression : White's text, or Collier's text, or anybody's else's text. 
There is briefly no arbitrary meaning to these expressions at all. No 
one editor has a monopoly of a pure text of the Plays and Poems. 
The very few words or passages, two or three dozen at most, which 
are open to disagreement or dispute have been all referred to the 
typography or to archaic usages, as to which it often happens that 
there is more than one plausible explanation or reasonable margin of 
record. What we mean by " White's text " or " Knight's text " is 
that Mr. White or Mr. Knight selected the reading which, after com- 
parison of authorities or probabilities, seemed to him most prob- 
ably what Shakespeare wrote. According to our confidence in the 
judgment of the particular editor, therefore, we value a " text."] 

Editions, i 591-1892. 

1. The Quartos, London, 1 591-1640. 

2. First Folio, T. Heminges and H. Condell (Ben Jonson?), 
London, 1623. 
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3. Second Folio, Ben Jonson? or John Milton? London, 1632. 

4. Third Folio, Sir William D'Avenant * or John Dryden ? 
London, 1663-1664. 

5. Fourth Folio, Sir William D'Avenant or John Dryden ?t 
London, 1685. 

6. Nicholas Rowe, ist ed., London, 1709. 

7. Nicholas Rowe, 2d ed., London, 1714. 

8. Alexander Pope, ist ed., London, 1723. 

9. Alexander Pope, 2d ed., London, 1728. 

10. Lewis Theobald, ist ed., London, 1733. 

11. Lewis Theobald, 2d ed., London, 1740. 

12. James Hanmer, ist ed., London, 1744. 

13. William Warburton, London, 1747. 

14. Samuel Johnson, London, 1765. 

15. Edward Capell, London, 1766. 

16. Samuel Johnson and George Steevens, ist ed., London, 1773 

17. S. Johnson and George Steevens, 2d ed., London, 1778. 

18. George Steevens, London, 1783. 

19. S. Johnson and George Steevens, 3d ed., London, 1785. 

20. Rann, London, 1 786-1 794, 

21. Edmond Malone, London, 1790. 

22. Reed and G. Steevens (4th), ist Variorum, London, 1803* 

23. Reed and G. Steevens, 2d Variorum, London, 181 3. 

24. Bosweirs Malone (7%^ Variorum), London, 1821. 

25. William Harness, London, 1825. 

26. S. W. Singer, ist ed., London, 1826. 

27. Charles Knight, London, 1841. 

28. J. P. Collier, ist ed., London, 1 842-1 844. 

29. G. C. Verplanck, ist American ed., New York, 1847, 

30. J. O. Halliwell (Phillipps), Folio, London, 1856. 

31. S. W. Singer, 2d ed., London, 1856. 

32. Alexander Dyce, ist ed., London, 1857. 

33. J. P. Collier, 2d ed., London, 1858. 

34. Charles Staunton, London, 1858. 

35. R. Grant White, ist ed., Boston, 1859-65. 

36. Glover and W. A. Wright — " Cambridge'* — Cambridge, 1863. 

37. Clark and W. A. Wright—" Globe "—Cambridge, 1864, 

38. Keie^htly, London, 1864. 

39. C. Cowden-Clarke, London, 1864. 

40. A. P. Paton, The Hamnet, London, 1865. 

41. Alexander Dyce, 2d ed., London, 1866. 

42. Clark and Wright — Clarendon — London, 1869. 

43. Longmans, John Hunter, London, 1870. 

44. H. H. Furness, New Variorum, Philadelphia, 1871. 

45. Alexander Dyce, 3d ed., London, 1875. 

46. The Rugby, S. S. Phillpotts, London, 1876. 

47. J. P. Collier, 3d ed., London, 1877. 

48. The Delius (Leopold), London, 1877. 

49. H. N. Hudson, The Harvard, Boston, 1879-81. 

50. W. J. Rolfe, The Friendly, Boston, 1883. 

* Mr. Morgan's conjecture, see Bankside Int. to vol. XIV. 
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51. R. Grant White, The Riverside, New York, 1883. 

52. Appleton Morgan, The Bankside, New York, 1885. 

53. C. H. Marshall, The Henry Irving, London, 1885. 

54. K. Deighton, Macmillans Deighton, London, 1886. 

55. W. Aldis Wright, The Cambridge, Macmillans, London, 1890, 



Editor Shakespeariana : I am obliged to you for a copy of 
Baconiana for October, 1892, in which you direct my attention to the 
following : 

"-4 Query for Mr, Appleton Morgan, — New York, July, 1892. 
Editor of Baconiana : In Shakespeariana Mr. Morgan says 
that he does not wish to be considered a Baconian authority, 
and that, while he believes that all the facts stated in his The 
Shakespearian Myth are correct, he will not disbelieve in Shake- 
speare because he has found an explanation of those facts 
which (I presume) permits him to still believe in Shakespeare. 

" Mr. Morgan's Shakespearian Myth appeared in 1880. There 
was a second edition in 1885 ; in 1888 a third edition appeared, 
in which there is an entirely new page — page 128. This is 
devoted to a Dr. Heylin, who, in 1657, wrote out a list of liter- 
ary people in London and made some general remarks about 
English literature. The insertion of this page in 1888 (Mr. 
Morgan was elected president of the New York Shakespeare 
Society in 1885) shows that three years after he had * renounced ' 
Baconianism he was still investigating the subject. Now I 
wish Baconiana would ask Mr. Morgan, with the explanation 
he has found, to come forward and kindly explain away that 
page 128, with his 'better reasons' for the facts in his Myth 
which (according to him when he quoted them) could only be 
explained in one possible way. But I would like to ask Mr. 
Morgan to explain the fact that, in 1637, a man who knows all 
about Gower, Lydgate, Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Dray- 
ton and Ben Jonson (who was a friend of his, by-the-way), never 
even heard of Shakespeare. Remember that, in 1632 (five years 
before), the Second Folio of Shakespeare had been printed ; 
that some of the single plays — Othello, Richard III, and others — 
were still being separately published ; that the poems appeared 
every year or two, and that in that very year Romeo and Juliet 
was brought out in a Fifth Quarto. All in London, where Hey- 
lin, an M.D. or D.D., lived and died. Let us pin Mr. Morgan 
down to explain away Dr. Heylin, the writer of books, the 
friend of Ben Jonson, who never heard of Shakespeare. — Yours 
very respectfully, Thomas F. Jordan." 
Life is short, but I have no objection to being " pinned down " to 
anything I may have said in this discussion. Briefly and succinctly, 
then: 

I. I am not "a Baconian authority," because I do not believe 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. I disbelieve that proposition, if you 
please, for the same reason that the Baconians give for disbelieving 
that Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare, viz. : because it cannot be proved, 
is not susceptible of proof. I should not be unwilling to concede the 
authorship of the sonnets to Bacon. Many of them remind me of his 
elephantine style, and I have never been satisfied in my own mind that 
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they were rightly assigned to Shakespeare (and I am willing to say the 
same of the Poems). But I should as soon imagine Bacon writing the 
Plays as imagine Jonathan Edwards writing Wycherley's comedies. 

IL That Dr. Heylin or anybody else did not mention Shake- 
speare is a piece of negative evidence, which it is unusually easy to " ex- 
plain away." The writer in Baconiana himself suggests one reason, viz. : 
that Heylin had never heard of Shakespeare. Other reasons might 
have been : that Heylin was a Puritan (though I don't know the fact), 
and so studiously omitted to mention him ; or, he might have been so 
zealous a friend of Jonson's that he shared in Jonson's jealousy of the 
greater dramatist ; or, the omission may have been inadvertent or acci- 
dental, or a typographical error, or a dozen other conjectures might 
be easily forthcoming. I can point out omissions in Mr. Leslie 
Stephens' Encyclopaedia of Biography — huge as it is — of many names 
of persons who are at present cutting quite a figure in English literary 
circles, and all of us have had our sins of omission and have suffered 
from them. 

I am glad to admit, however, that the page referring to Heylin 
was inserted in the third edition of the Mythy because, as Mr. Jordan 
says, I "was still investigating the subject" in 1888 (I am investi- 
gating it to-day). The Heylin allusion was put into the Myth because 
that book endeavors to be (as the Germans say it is) ** objective : " that 
is, that it endeavors to be cumulative — is as cumulative as I was 
able to make it — of both sides of the Bacon-Shakespeare brief, leaving 
a decision to any one interested enough in the matter to read the 
book. And if I ever print another edition (than which nothing is 
further from my present intention) I could, doubtless, add still more 
reasons as plentiful as blackberries on both sides. One of the reasons 
why the discussion is still going on as vigorously as ever is because 
new considerations on both sides are constantly being suggested. 

I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

Appleton Morgan. 
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FALSTAFF AND EQUITY. 

" There s no equity stirring" (i Henry IV., Act II., Scene 2.) 

Third Paper. — Shaxespeare's Law School. 

In the vast field of Shakespearian literature scarcely a fence 
corner is now to be found untiUed. With a single exception, no char- 
acter has been more exhaustively exploited than Falstaff. In that 
part of the field especially, an uncleared patch, a spot of native wilder- 
ness, would scarcely be looked for. And yet, in the words above 
quoted, we find an expression of Falstaff that has for some reason 
been absolutely avoided or neglected. For nine months the challenge 
has been before the public * to produce a single allusion to this pas- 
sage in print, other than the passing observation of Mr. Donnelly: 
" The language is forced; this is not a natural expression." f Although 
coming from a distinguished source, this criticism, except in these 
papers, remains unanswered. 

Their aim and object is to show that the expression quoted was 
and is one of the most spontaneous and natural of all Falstaff's say- 
ings, and that none of his good points was in its day more quickly 
taken nor more heartily relished. Rich with contemporaneous mean- 
ing, it is in fact a typical illustration of Falstaff's humor at its best. 

There has been, and there will be, in these pages, no " conjectu- 
ral emendation,'* no reading of anything into or out of the text, no 
far-fetched inferences from speculative premises, and no "aesthetic 
criticism." The dates and data relied on are all furnished by authentic 
record evidence. Certain things have been and will be assumed. 
Shakespeare wrote for stage effect rather than the closet. He was 
always alert for a double-entendre^ an equivoque^ a quirk or a quibble. 

* First paper on Falstaff and Equity in Shakespeariana for July, 1892, 
p. 162. 

\ Great Cryptogram, 524. 
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He was pretty sure upon occasion to bring in a local side allusion, or 
what we should now call a " gag." Above all, the expert use of pro- 
fessional legal terminology was to him " familiar as his garter." Fal- 
staff was his typical comic character, and the success of Falstaff was 
electric. The Gadshill incident was of all Falstaff's situations the 
most obstreperous and mirth-provoking. Falstaff *s " no equity stirring'* 
caps the climax of the Gadshill scene while the whirlwind of fun is at 
its fury. Of all points, that is the point where we should least ex- 
pect Shakespeare's wing to weaken or Falstaff*s wit to falter. On 
the contrary, that is just the point to look for something especially 
Shakespearian — something below the surface, something to illustrate 
the Shakespearian parable that "a jest's prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it." 

These things being assumed, either expressly or tacitly, the word 
" equity " has been found used by Shakespeare in three other plays 
in three distinct senses: ist, in the Bible sense of "justice" (2 Henry 
VLy III., i); 2d, in the technical sense of juridical or court equity 
{Leary III., 6); 3d, in the still more narrow and special professional 
sense of a particular equitable right or claim (A^. yi?^^, II., i).* 

One of these, and only one, being the sense in which the ex- 
pression ^^ no equity stirring'^ appears to have been heretofore accept- 
ed (no justice going), the effort thus far has been to show from 
contemporaneous history, hitherto overlooked in this connection (the 
word " history " being understood as original material for history, in 
the shape of judicial records), that there was, underlying this primary 
or surface meaning, a distinct local side allusion to the great war- 
fare then stirring between the courts of common law on the one side, 
representing a popular jealousy of the growing power of the chan- 
cellor, and the Court of Chancery on the other, supported by the 
regal authority. The issue being sharply made upon the jurisdiction 
of equity to interfere by injunction with common-law proceedings, 
especially after judgment, reported cases w^ere cited to establish the 
fact that the war was in progress for many years prior to the appear- 
ance of Falstaff and conspicuously flagrant at that very time.f 

♦See Shakespeariana, Vol. IX., p. 161. 

t Notably the criminal prosecution of Sergeant Heal (3 Inst., 124), and 
the great chancery case of Throckmorton vs. Finch {tbid,\ 4 Inst., 86; Cro. Jac.,. 
344; I Rep. Ch. App.; Collect. Jurid., 52). The learned reader who may be inter- 
ested in knowing more about Sergeant Heal than is to be found in the biogra- 
phies, will find by the following references that he was much employed in im- 
portant causes before his indictment of 2l premunire for procuring an injunction 
for his client after judgment at law. Of course, the notoriety gained for him by 
this prosecution, and the queen's interference in his behalf, increased his busi- 
ness and made his fortune (Beauchamp vs. Dale, Cro. Eliz., 20 ; Garden vs. Tuck,. 
Cro. Eliz., 89 ; Scovel vs, Cabel, ib., 89 ; Martin V5\ Whipper, /A, 114; Wentworth's 
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Coupled with the side allusion to what Lord Bacon calls " this 
business of the chancery," there was also a gag at a ludicrous scene then 
recently enacted publicly in Westminster Hall under a very queer and 
questionable order of the lord chancellor. Mylward v. Wildon, Tot- 
hill Rep., loi; I Spence Eq., 376, note; Ld. Camp. Lives Chan., ch. 47. 
The silence of the commentators as to both these explanations was 
attributed, in the case of one, to a misleading statement in Black- 
stone's Commentaries, and in the case of the other, to a blunder of an 
old chancery reporter.* 

" Shakespeare is not to be judged by ordinary rules," f and in the 
case of any other author the attempt to extract still another and dis- 
tinct meaning from this already highly charged expression would seem 
extravagant. If this author had a mental habit developed to an ex- 
cessive degree it was the passion for word-play. " Fine of his fines 
... to have his fine pate full of fine dirt." % The scholar would lose 

case, Moor, 244, 713). It appears that he was also charged about that time with 
doing a fraudulent business in land warrants, and recovered £ioo damages there- 
for in a slander suit (Heale vs, Giddye, Moor, 695 ; i Anderson, 268). Since the 
October issue I have made further investigation into the chancery case of 
Throckmorton vs. Finch, and the result is to confirm the substantial accuracy of 
Lord Coke's report, whose veracity has been impugned, as already stated, by an 
anonymous writer (Collect. Jurid., 52). The case was one of even greater im- 
portance than represented, ai)d in its preliminary stages in the courts of law is 
reported with unusual fulness by the whole cycle of contemporary reporters 
(Cro. Eliz., 221 ; Popham, 25 and 53; i Anderson, 303; Moor, 291 ; 2 Leonard, 
134). The plaintiff was not the son of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, as before 
stated, but his nephew, and his lease from the crown was obtained some years 
before the reign of Elizabeth. The case shows up the frightful meanness and 
rapacity of Queen Elizabeth in enforcing the technical forfeiture of a lease for a 
single non-payment of rent at the precise day. Before the next pay-day the rent 
in arrear was fully paid and an acquittance given by the queen's receiver, and all 
future instalments were promptly paid and acquittances given. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, and the lapse of many years, the queen enforced the stale forfeit- 
ure by an " inquisition of office," sold the land clear of the lease, and in this suit 
with her grantee the pliant court held that by the mere non-payment of rent at 
the day the lease became absolutely void, and what was void could not be made 
good by the subsequent payment and acquittance. It is not at all surprising 
that Lord EUesmere (who, by the way. as solicitor-general, had argued strenu- 
ously on the queen's side in the Court of Exchequer chamber) should, when 
chancellor, have felt it his duty to prevent by injunction such monstrous injus- 
tice, and it was again characteristic of Elizabeth to forestall his action by refer- 
ring the case to the same judges who had been the servile instruments of its 
perpetration. 

 Speaking of errors, a more amusing one has seldom been perpetrated than 
the shuffle of types in the closing pages of the second paper on "Falstaflfand 
Equity" in the October issue, Shakespeariana, Vol. IX., p. 209 (bottom) to 
212. To rectify this, transpose the paragraph p. 209-210 to the end of p. 211. 

t Outlines, ii., 332, ninth ed. 

\ Hamlet, V., i. 
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all patience to see this point amplified by a string of such illustrations. 
If, upon approved principles of interpretation, any expression of 
Shakespeare is found fairly susceptible of a particular meaning, it is no 
reason for rejecting that meaning that the same expression has also 
been found susceptible of other and distinct significations, not neces- 
sarily repugnant. 

The explanations heretofore suggested are non-committal with 
respect to the question of authorship. For all the purposes of those 
explanations. Bacon might as well have written the play as Shake- 
speare. The juridical sense attributed to the word " equity ** in nowise 
tends to impugn the theory that the author of the play must have 
been a jurist. It is with some diffidence that a controversial topic has 
now to be approached, bristling with opposition. The conception that 
this word " equity *' was at the same time used in the professional sense of 
a particular equitable right or claim,* and with a personal allusion to 
a pending chancery suit in which the man of Stratford was himself 
deeply interested,t is one which all believers in the Baconian author- 
ship are naturally inclined to repudiate ex officio. From them espe- 
cially I bespeak a patient hearing of what they will at least find to be 
no re-hash of stale controversy, but the result, such as it is, of original 
research in a comparatively unexplored field. No overt attempt will 
be made to attack with argument their favorite theory, for the fact of 
the Shakespearian authorship will be frankly assumed throughout. 

Shakespeare vs, Lambert. 

While the first part of Henry IV, was in course of preparation for 
the stage, and while the war between the courts was in progress, in 
the manner already attempted to be shown, there was likewise war be- 
tween the house of Shakespeare and the house of Lambert. Before 
going into the particulars of this long and bitter family litigation, first 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, and afterwards in two suits in the 
Court of Chancery, it will be necessary to look into the elaborate and 
costly scheme of conveyancing to effect the mortgage upon mother 
Shakespeare's property to Edmund Lambert, her brother-in-law, the 
alleged legal forfeiture of which, affirmed on the one side and denied 
on the other, was the casus belli. 

Now, as all this is matter of supreme insignificance to us, except 
so far as it may enter into the life of William Shakespeare and possi- 
bly leave its stamp upon his pages, let the effort be to view the whole 
transaction from his standpoint, and, so far as possible, with his eyes. 
In order to do this we must first attempt to get at least a partial view 
of the general environment. 

The age of Elizabeth, distinguished in many respects, was em- 

* As used in K, John, II., i. 
+ Shakespeare 7/s, Lambert. 
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phatically an age of litigation. The pronounced effect upon the 
methods of conveyancing of a recent statute * involved the raising and 
adjudication of a multitude of new questions pertaining to the law of 
real estate. The extension of commerce, the development of manu- 
factures, the growing importance of personal property, the multiplica- 
tion of contracts, sw^elled the dockets with a new order of business. 
Along with this came a marked increase in the number of damage 
suits, slander cases taking the lead. The voluminous law reports of 
the period f give but an inadequate idea of the general prevalence and 
activity of litigation. Those reports are mainly occupied with the pro- 
ceedings of the superior courts at Westminster Hall. But in addition 
to those there existed a multitude of inferior local tribunals through- 
out the realm whose proceedings are not reported, although technic- 
ally courts of record. Almost every petty burgh had its " court of rec- 
ord," bringing " justice," as it was politely called, " home to every 
man*s door." J 

 Stat, of Uses, 27 Henry VIII. 

t Plowden, Coke, Croke, Popham, Anderson, Owen, Yelverton, Leonard, 
Moore, etc. The reports of this reign contain more questions upon personal 
rights and contracts than those of all previous reigns together. The tendency to 
bring actions upon the most trivial causes attracted the notice of Parliament, 
and statutes were passed to check it. (3 Reeves, Hist. C. Law, 678, 764.) 

X Some of these local courts existed by prescription or ancient custom, like 
the court of the mayor and sheriff of London at Guildhall (9 Rep., 62, 69 ; Cro. 
Eliz., 167, 168; I Leon., 52). Others were chartered by Act of Parliament. Still 
another class, of which the Stratford court was an example, was established by 
royal letters- patent (Shackspeare vs, Addenbrooke. Outlines, ii., 79, par. vii., 
ninth ed.). Their terms were frequent and short, usually twice a month. Their 
jurisdiction was concurrent, with some exceptions, with the civil jurisdiction of the 
superior courts of common law, to whose superintendence they were subject 
{BL Com., iii., 8r, 272). Their procedure was assimilated to the practice of the 
superior courts, except that cases were not commenced by original writ, but by 
"plaint" (Cro. Eliz., 458; i Leon., 132). The forms in use were sufficiently 
technical and arbitrary to afford ample opportunity for chicane. All the plead- 
ings were required to be in law-Latin, a mongrel jargon which would have made 
Cicero and all Rome howl. (See specimens in Outlines^ ii., 78-80, 21 5, etc.) This 
rule was strictly enforced, and the superior courts especially enjoyed reversing 
their judgments when the proceedings were in good English instead of bad Latin 
(Cro. Eliz., 185). Of course, attorneys were necessary to conduct the business of 
these petty courts. Stratford had half-a-dozen or more, and appears to have had 
"counsellors" also {Outlines, ii., 215). The presiding judge was usually the 
mayor of the corporation or an equivalent functionary called the bailiff, or high 
bailiff (Cro. Eliz., 167 ; Outlines, ii., 230). The ministerial officer to execute 
process was the sergeant-at-mace (serviens ad clavam, Cro. Eliz., 123; 9 Rep., 62, 
69; Outlines, ii., 77, 224, 230, 238). The important officer who was relied upon to 
help out the judge for the time being with his Latin and his law was the clerk or 
steward. A case is reported where the title to one of these offices was a subject 
of litigation (case of the clerk and steward of the Court of Pleas in Peterborough, 
Cro. Eliz., 343). Issues of fact were tried by jury ; and in short these petty trib- 
unals imitated the paraphernalia and pomp of the courts of Westminster Hall. 
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When the eyes of William Shakespeare first looked forth upon 
the outer world, they saw it through the medium of an atmosphere of 
litigation. Not long after the removal of his father, John Shakespeare, 
to Stratford-on-Avon (about 1551) the inhabitants of that borough 
were made happy by the establishment there of their new " court of 
record." * They had already their " court leet *' of petty criminal juris- 
diction and in this court John Shakespeare appears to have had his 
first taste of law by being fined twelvepence for maintaining what 
was classically called a sterquinariiim in front of his house on Henly 
Street {Outlines^ ii., 215). This was in 1552, and four years later we 
find him fairly started upon a long career of almost constant litiga- 
tion, varied by frequent service as a juror and by occasional service as 
an affeeror or assessor of fines (in the court leet) and as referee or 
arbitrator. The register of the Stratford Court of Record is unfortu- 
nately imperfect {Outlines^ ii., Jj\ but from that part of it which is ex- 
tant it is interesting to note that from 1556 to 1601 John Shakespeare 
was actively connected with some forty-odd lawsuits, most of them in 
the Stratford Court of Record and most of them cases for small 
amounts, in which he figured either as plaintiff or defendant {Outlines^ 
ii., 215, etc.). This enumeration, it will be observed, is only a partial 
one, and does not of course include cases the minutes of which are lost, 
nor the still more numerous line of cases in which he served as juror 
or presided as judge. Local politics as well as practical law were 
among the incidental occupations of Shakespeare's father. During all 
this time he was climbing the ladder of municipal preferment and 
passing through the borough offices, from chamberlain in 1561 to 
alderman in 1565, to high bailiff in 1568, to chief alderman in 1571, 
and in 1572 he was appointed a sort of local dictator, the object of 
which extraordinary commission does not appear {Ouilines, ii., 232). 

" Little pitchers have big ears." We do not read in any book, ex- 
cept the book of nature, that the eager ears of little Billy Shaxbere,t 
then well advanced in his fifth year,:j: shrewdly took in the animated 
talk at the family table over his father's promotion to the judicial 
dignity of high bailiff. Mary Arden Shakespeare was naturally proud 
of her husband's advancement, and none the less so because her own 
means and family connection had been factors in the result. John 



 By virtue of letters- patent of Edward VI. in 1553 (Whaler, Hist, and 
Antiq, of Stratford-upon-Avon). An extract from this Charter so far as it es- 
tablishes a court of record will be found elsewhere in this number, together with 
the contents of the whole document. 

t So spelt by the Stratford school-master {Outlines ii., 232). 

I In a familiar letter from Lincoln to an intimate friend, 22 Oct. 1846, he 
writes thus of his son " Bob " ; " he is quite smart enough. 1 sometimes fear 
he is one of the little rare-ripe sort that are smarter at about five than ever 
after " (Lamon's Life of L., 278). 
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Shakespeare may not have been able to write, but there is no evidence 
that he was dumb. The prying curiosity of their oldest son, stimu 
lated by their conversation, was far from satisfied by their smiling 
answers to his persevering inquiries. He wanted to witness the spec 
tacle of his father actually presiding in a court of justice with his own 
inquisitive eyes, and we may be sure that a bright morning came when 
his father made an era in his young life by taking his hand and leading 
the future dramatist to the drama of real life as enacted in a court- 
room. He would be flattered by the obsequious notice taken of the 
judge's son by the officers of the court. He would be excited by the 
throng, interested by the variety of feature and costume, impressed by 
the bawling of the crier, by the kissing of the book by the jurors and 
witnesses, amused by the testimony of the Stratford clowns, the sharp 
cross-examinations, the wrangling of the lawyers and the laughter of the 
crowd. The important airs assumed by the sergeant-at-mace, with his 
ponderous badge of office, would not escape his notice. Above all he 
would with honest pride recognize upon the august elevation of the 
bench the familiar form of his father, posing now as 

" the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances," * 

an ample stock of these last being the gathered fruitage of a long 
and somewhat costly personal experience. 

In all this there would be much that the precocious, quick-witted 
child could not at first understand, and that almost any other child 
would not care to understand. The faculty in which genius begins 
to differentiate from mediocrity is the faculty of observation. When 
mediocrity comes to something it does not understand, it looks the 
difficulty blandly in the face and passes on to something else. 
Genius looks at it again and again, walks around it, gets behind it, 
finds something to compare with it, picks it to pieces, puts it together, 
and in the end appropriates it. 

There is no reason to assume that such a boy as Shakespeare 
must have been to be the " father of the man ** would have failed to 
use his tongue and his ears as well as his eyes, or that by dint of per- 
tinacious questioning he did not gradually succeed in extracting from 
his father so much as his father was able to tell him, and that was 
considerable, of the real meaning of all those " wise saws and modern 
instances," the legal forms and terms of art he so often heard repeated. 
For the rest, he had free access to the steward of the court and the 
practising attorneys, and doubtless their good-will. Not one of these 
functionaries but would take a lively interest in the smart son of the 

* As You Like It, ii., 7. 
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high bailiff. Oftentimes, when tired of playing hockey, tennis or 
nine men*s morris, we may imagine the destined actor and playwright 
resorting to the realistic comedy which was always on tap at the 
Guildhall, admission free, and getting there just the sort of amuse- 
ment and instruction that his nature craved. It was a school of human 
nature as well as a school of law. It probably suited his taste much 
better than the Accidence and the Sententice Pueriles which are sup- 
posed to have been the sources of the " little Latin " he learned at the 
Stratford free school {Out lines, i., 53). 

" All the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of, he took 
As we do air, fast as 'twas ministered ; 
And in his spring became a harvest.'* * 

As already stated, no printed book can be quoted for these 
glimpses into Shakespeare's child-life, and every student will take them 
for what he may think them to be worth upon his own estimate of 
probtibilities. Given the Stratford Court of Record, given John Shake- 
speare the chronic litigant, occasional referee, standing juror and 
finally judge, given the pages of William Shakespeare stamped all 
over with idiomatic law, and not a particle of direct proof that he was 
ever an attorney or an attorney's clerk, and we have a pressing pre- 
sumption that in the Stratford Court of Record he found the rudi- 
ments of such legal education as he had.f 

These glimpses extend over a period of some ten years. The boy 
has entered his fifteenth year. His joyous childhood has ended, and 
he finds himself called on to face a stormy future. His father's "happy 
hours are done and past, and his estate shrinks from him" {Timon 
of Athens, III., 2 ). Whether from excess.of hospitality to keep up his 
municipal state, or from business misfortunes, in 1578 John Shake- 
speare finds himself with a large family on his hands, " heinously un- 
provided." The question of ways and means becomes the great sub- 
ject of household discussion. To obtain temporary relief from press- 
ing claims the sum of forty pounds must be had at once. Years ago, 

* Cymb., Act I., scene i. 

t Of course, in all this there is nothing inconsistent with the theory that a 
portion of his time after leaving school might have been passed in the office of one 
of the Stratford attorneys. His talent could not fail to have been appreciated by 
his father, who, being unable to afford him a university education, would neces- 
sarily have encouraged his embarking in the legal profession, even in the subor- 
dinate grade which w^as alone open to him. But if in fact he did spend any 
considerable time in a law-office, some traces would be found in the handwriting 
or witnessing of documents which have been preserved. Unfortunately, the 
most extensive search has failed to make any such discovery. Lord Campbell 
in his letter to Collier makes this point very clear. The same ground has been 
covered in these pages, with marked ability, by Mr. William Reynolds of the 
Baltimore Bar. 
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in California, when an adventurer disappeared, the stereotyped answer 
to inquiries was : " Gone back to his wife's relations." Edmund 
Lambert, of Barton-on-the-Heath, was the husband of Mrs. Shake- 
speare's sister Joan, and was willing to lend forty pounds upon the se- 
curity of a small landed property which Mrs. Shakespeare held under 
her father's will. William Shakespeare had been withdrawn from 
school to assist his father in business. There is no direct evidence 
that he was a party to the family consultations in the matter of the 
Lambert mortgage, but from the nature of the case it is highly proba- 
ble that he knew all about it from the first, and that such services as 
he was able to render in its furtherance, by carrying messages and 
otherwise, were called into requisition.* However that may be, it is 
certain that at a later stage of the transaction he was brought in as a 
party in a manner to be explained further on. 

The property in question, consisted of a house with nearly sixty 
acres of land, known as Asbies. It was situated in the parish of As- 
ton-Cantlow, in the hamlet of Wilmecote or Wincot. Wincot was 
about three miles from Stratford. The property, with the exception 
of the house, had but recently been made the subject of a somewhat 
complicated transaction, which is supposed to have amounted to a 
lease for twenty-one years from Michaelmas, 1580, to one George Gibbs, 
at so low a rental as to lead to the suspicion that a premium was paid 
the Shakespeares by the lessee.f 

* Compare Gen. Grant's recollection of a business transaction of his father 
when Ulysses was a boy of ten {PersL Mem. of U, S. Grant, I., 22). 

t Outlines, ii., 202, where will be found a Latin copy of the fine levied in the 
Court of Common Pleas at Westminster to consummate the lease. It was the 
common practice at that time to assure a lease for a term of years by fine (3 Reeves, 
Hist, Eng, Law, ch. 30, p. 375). The property as described calls for " 70 acres of 
land, 6 acres of meadow, 10 acres of pasture and common of pasture," which is 
considerably in excess of the Asbies holding. The discrepancy is understood 
when it is remembered that it was usual in fines to call for more land than was 
actually intended to pass (Fermor's case, 3 Rep.. 79). The language used in 
fines was always gpverned by the agreement of the parties, and was to be con- 
strued, in connection with all other instruments relating thereto, as constituting 
parts of the same assurance (Cromwell's case, 2 Rep., 70). The *' indenture lead- 
ing the uses " in this case has not been found, and it is therefore impossible to 
speak with absolute certainty of the transaction or of the interest which " Thom- 
as Webb and Humphry Hooper " had in the land {Outlines, ii.. 203). There is in 
fact a mystery about this piece of business which calls for a much more minute 
and critical attention than it has yet received. If the conjecture be repudiated 
as unfounded that the Shakespeares received a premium for the lease, and if on 
the other hand there be anything in the surmise of Halliwell-Phillipps that the 
lessee may have been a mere trustee, the door is open for the unpleasant suspi- 
cion that the supposed lease was after all a scheme to protect from his creditors 
John Shakespeare's life interest in his wife's estate {Outlines, ii., 203). If this be 
true, it must have been known to the Lamberts, and yet the lease is referred to 
in Lambert's answer in chancery as a bona^fide transaction {Outlines, ii., 15). 
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There is a connecting circumstance which indicates that the 
Lambert mortgage was in contemplation at the time the Gibbs lease 
was executed. The mortgage followed close upon the lease, and by 
the terms of the lease it was not to commence to run until the time 
when the mortgage loan was made repayable (Michaelmas, 1580). 
The term created by the lease was limited to expire in 1601. Four 
years prior to that date it is referred to as still subsisting in the answer 
of John Lambert to the bill in chancery of Shakespeare and wife, to 
be hereafter mentioned, and the hope of profiting by an increased 
rental is charged by Lambert as the unjust motive of that suit. With 
this exception the lease in question cuts no figure in the subsequent 
controversy, and nothing more need be said about it further than to 
point out the connection in time and circumstance of the fine which 
has been preserved and of the lost indenture to lead its uses with the 
cumbrous conveyancing to effect the Lambert mortgage, following 
hard thereupon. 

Compared with the ease and simplicity of similar arrangements at 
this day a mortgage in those times, especially of a married woman's 
property, was, in the amount and variety of professional mechanism 
required, a thing of joy to lawyers and a nightmare to clients.* 

On the present occasion due compliance with all the formalities 
was rigidly exacted by Lambert's solicitor. There was first required 
an indenture of bargain and sale, under the statute of uses, next a deed 
of feoffment with livery of seisin at common law, and lastly the levy 
of a fine. Neither of the deeds is extant, but for all practical purposes 
they are sufficiently described in Lambert's answer in chancery.f The 
indenture bore date 14th November, 1578, and was executed by John 
Shakespeare alone. The consideration named was forty pounds paid 
by Edmund Lambert to John Shakespeare. The property is described 
as " one messuage and one yeard and fower acres of lande with the ap- 
purtenances, lyeinge and beinge in Wilmecott, in the parish of Aston 
Cawntloe, in the countie of Warwicke.":}: The grant is " to Edmunde 
Lamberte, his heirs and assigns forever." The condition is to be void 



* Of the mortgage itself the com men -law conception was extremely simple, 
and cannot be more neatly expressed than in the exact words of Littleton, the 
great authority in Shakespeare's time : 

** If a feoffment be made upon such condition, that if the feoffor pay to the feoffee at a certain day, 
etc., /^4o of money, that then the feoffor may re-enter, etc., in this case the feoffee is called tenant in mort- 
gage, which is as much to say in French as mart gage ^ and in Latin mortuum vadium. And it seemeth 
that the cause why it is called mortgage is, for that it is doubtful whether the feoffor will pay at the day 
limited such sum or not ; and if he doth not pay, then the land which is put in pledge upon condition for 
the payment of the money is taken from him for ever, and so dead to him upon condition, etc. And if he 
doth pay the money, then the pledge is dead as to the tenant, etc." (Litt., 33a.) 

It will be noticed that the Lambert mortage was to secure the typical " forty 
pounds " of Littleton's illustration. 
t Outlines y ii., 15. 
\ The XJtxv[\ yard of land ^n2kS indefinite and varied with the locality. 
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upon the payment by John Shakespeare to Edmund Lambert of forty 
pounds at Michaelmas (29th September), 1580, and the payment is to 
be made at the dwelling-house of the said Edmund Lambert in Barton- 
on-the-Heath in the county of Warwick. The deed poll with livery of 
seisin was also by John Shakespeare alone, " afterwards," date not 
given, probably the same day. Its effect was claimed to be "to infeoff 
the said Edmund Lambert of the said premises to have and to hold to 
him and his heirs forever." This feoffment was doubtless required upon 
the principle then held by the bar and shortly after laid down from 
the bench, that " livery is of more worth and more worthy ceremony 
to pass estates and therefore shall be preferred to deed of bargain and 
sale enrolled." * 

The two deeds had accomplished nothing more than to mortgage 
the life estate of John Shakespeare as " tenant by courtesy initiate." 
To bind the fee simple of the married woman the levy of a fine was 
necessary, in the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster. To achieve 
this formality would require expensive professional services in London. 
It also required the private acknowledgment of Mrs. Shakespeare, in- 
volving either a trip to London for that purpose or the issuing of a 
commission to Warwickshire. In any event there would be a round 
bill of costs.f 

How much of the forty pounds was left to John Shakespeare after 
paying out of it the fees, costs and other expenses incident to all this 
fine conveyancing is a matter of pure speculation. It is hardly prob- 
able that he employed a solicitor, both from his impecunious condi- 
tion and from the confidence he had in his brother-in-law at that time. 
It is more likely that he looked to his son to read the papers to him 
(if indeed the father, as is supposed, could not write nor read writing), 
and relied upon his own business experience for the rest. 

* Homly vs, Bracebridge, i Leon., 6. 

t The note of the fine may be found in the Latin original in Outlines, ii., i. 
The translation is as follows, supplying the formal commencement from page 
202, mutatis mutandis, the typical form being also given in 2 Blacks, Com,, App., 
No. 4, sec. 5. 

" This is the final agreement, made in the Court of the Lady the Queen, at Westminster, Easter term, 
in the aist year of the reign of Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, France, and Ireland, queen, 
defender of the faith, etc., in the year of our Lord 1579, before James Dyer, Richard Harper, Roger Man- 
wood and Robert Munson, justices, and other faithful subjects of the lady the queen then there present, 
between Edmund Lambert, complainant, and John Shakespeare and Mary his wife, deforciants, of two 
messuages, two gardens, fifty acres of land, two acres of meadow, four acres of pasture, and common of 
pasture for cattle of all kinds, with the appurtenances, in Aston Cantlett. Whereupon a plea of covenant 
was summoned between them, etc., to wit, that the aforesaid John and Mary have acknowledged the afore- 
said tenements and common of pasture with the appurtenances, to be the right of him the said Edmund as 
those which the said Edmund hath of the gift of the aforesaid John and Mary, and those they have re- 
mised and quit-claimed from them John and Mary and their heirs to the aforesaid Edmund and his heirs 
forever. And further, the same John and Mary have granted for themselves and for the heirs of her the 
said Mary that they will warrant to the said Edmund and his heirs the said tenements and common of pas- 
ture with the appurtenances against the said John and Mary and the heirs of her the said Mary forever. 
And for this recognizance, remise, quit-claim, warranty, fine, etc., the said Edmund hath given to the said 
John and Maryfotry pounds sterling.*' 
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As will be seen further on, there is presumptive proof that young 
William Shakespeare was aware of every step in the transaction. If 
so, it was itself a fairly liberal education in real-estate law. It is not 
by any means claimed that all the legal terms of art in the plays and 
poems were derived from this source. But if there should be stricken 
 from them all the terms of art suggested by the Lambert indenture, 
feoffment and fine, in connection with the Gibbs lease, there would 
scarcely be enough left for controversy. And yet we have not come 
to the actual litigation. 

Edmund Lambert entered into possession of Asbies and took the 
rents and profits in lieu of interest, there being no provision for interest 
in any of the mortgage instruments. The loan became due on the 
29th September (Michaelmas), 1580. It was not claimed to have been 
actually paid. It was claimed to have been tendered and refused.* 
A valid tender would have prevented a forfeiture as effectually as pay- 
ment. But the fact of the tender was denied. Edmund Lambert 
held on to the property, claiming to be absolute owner by reason of 
the alleged forfeiture, until his death in the spring of the year 1587, 
when Asbies came by descent into the possession of John Lambert, 
his son and heir. John Shakespeare again tendered the money (as he 
alleged) to John Lambert and demanded possession, which was again 
refused. John Lambert " held the fort." f 

The age of Elizabeth was an age of litigation, but it was very far 
from being an age of law reform. Bacon was as much disgusted with 
the jurisprudence as with the philosophy of his time, but he found the 
one much harder to improve than the other. What that jurisprudence 
essentially lacked was the spirit of equity in its principles and in its 
administration. It was an age of sharp practice and of advantage- 
taking under the forms of law. The queen set the fashion, and gave 
her loyal subjects an example and an excuse for standing tenaciously 
upon the rigor of the law, however harsh and oppressive the result.:): 
If a tenant failed to pay his rent at the precise day, the landlord had 



* The statement attributed to Edmund Lambert when he refused the forty 
pounds tendered was that John Shakespeare owed him other money for certain 
other matters which was not also tendered. (Outlines, ii., 14, 16.) 

t It will readily occur to the scholar that the word " tender " is one of Shake- 
speare's stock phrases. There is no word upon which the changes are more 
constantly rung. He puts in the mouth of Polonius a sort of apology in passing 
— " not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, wronging it thus." 

X We have already seen a signal illustration of this in the case of Throck. 
morton vs. Finch, supra. The reports of the time furnish many parallels 
(Borough's case, 4 Rep., 73; Bonney's case. Moor, 149 ; Tresham's case, ib., 172 ; 
Knight's case, ib,, 199). Elizabeth's cruel exaction of an old debt from one of 
her former favorites. Lord Chancellor Hatton, by ordering extreme legal proceed- 
ings against him, is agreed on all hands to have so affected that courtier that 
he died of a broken heart. (Lord Camp., Lives Chan,, chap. 45.) 
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no scruple to enforce the forfeiture. If a mortgage was in default by 
non-payment of the money at the very time limited, no qualm of con- 
science hindered the creditor from appropriating the security. If the 
condition of a bond was not performed to the letter, the penalty, 
however rigorous, was apt to be mercilessly exacted. Under an adroit- 
ly roasive surface the character of Shylock is, in one aspect, a vivid 
cartoon broadly caricaturing this too prevalent propensity of Shake- 
speare's countrymen. 

What made the case particularly hard upon the Shakespeares 
was that the real value of the security exceeded by at least one-third 
the amount of the loan,* and that the "oppressor's wrong" was felt 
from within their own immediate family connection. 

We can imagine the surprise and indignation of the Shakespeare 
household, and the energetic utterances of the future author of the 
Mercltant of Venice, Prone as John Shakespeare was to litigation, 
it is a little remarkable that nothing of that sort was attempted during 
the life of Edmund Lambert, and the doubtful conjecture is that the 
latter must have given some satisfactory verbal assurance {OuilineSy ii., 
203). Upon his death, as stated, in 1587 his son and heir, John Lam- 
bert, was threatened with legal proceedings, and according to John 
Shakespeare's account, had doubts as to the validity of his title. A ne 
gotiation followed with a view to a settlement. William Shakespeare 
was then twenty-three, had been married five years, had left his family 
and gone to London. There is documentary evidence that he was an 
immediate party to this negotiation, and although no fact in his biog- 
raphy is more satisfactorily established none has been so slighted by 
his biographers {Outlines, i., 91). 

An agreement was reached on the 26th September, 1587, to the 
effect that John Lambert should retain the property upon paying 
John Shakespeare an additional twenty pounds, that John Shakespeare 
should not bring suit, and that he and his wife should give John Lam- 
bert what we should call a quit-claim deed, in which their son William 
Shakespeare should unite. 

Why should the concurrence of William Shakespeare have been 
made a condition precedent to this arrangement } It was conjectured 
by Halliwell-Phillipps, in the earlier editions of his work, that there was 
probably a marriage settlement of Mrs. Shakespeare's property, under 
which a vested remainder in Asbies might have been claimed by her 
children. This theory has been abandoned, but nothing substituted 
in its place (Outliftes, ii., 370). Inquiry upon some other line is 
therefore in order, and perhaps all difficulty may be removed by con- 
sidering the nature of the contemplated transaction, the circumstances 

* As afterwards agreed by both parties in the compromise under which 
twenty pounds more were to be paid in addition to the forty loaned. 
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of the principal parties, and their legal and equitable rights and rela- 
tions. 

It will be observed that the contention on the part of the Shake- 
speares was that the mortgage was never legally forfeited because the 
debt had been tendered when due. That being true, there was noth- 
ing to prevent their recovering the land by an action of ejectment at 
law. In that situation of affairs, any dealing between the mortgage 
creditor and debtor for a purchase of the debtor's interest was a tick- 
lish business. The debtor was in necessitous circumstances. The 
transaction would be impeachable in equity upon the ground of con- 
structive fraud, where Lambert would have been obliged to produce 
testimony to support its fairness and especially the adequacy of the 
consideration. In the event of his parents' death, the same right to 
impeach the sale would devolve upon William Shakespeare, as oldest 
son and heir. Hence the supposed necessity for his being made a 
party.* 

If that be the explanation, and no other has been advisedly sug- 
gested, the future creator of Falstafl was fully aware of the fact that 
his participation in the compromise was suggested by a wholesome 
dread of equity on the part of Lambert's solicitor. 

And now another disappointment awaited the unhappy Shake- 
speare family. So far they had only tasted the " oppressor's wrong." 
They were now to drain the cup to the bitter dregs. For some reason 
not explained, John Lambert repudiated his contract. It could hardly 
have been from pecuniary inability. There would have been no diffi- 
culty in raising the twenty pounds upon the security of the property. 
He may have concluded after all that there was practically little 
danger to his title, and that the Shakespeares would be unable to pro- 
duce the requisite proof of the tender. He may have been advised 
that the purchase of the equity of redemption, under the circum- 
stances, was still a risky transaction, even with the participation 
therein of William Shakespeare. At all events, he concluded to keep 
his money and the land both, and John Shakespeare might sue and be 
happy. There was nothing else to be done. The only questions 
were : First, should the suit be to recover the land or the twenty 
pounds? and next, should the suit be in the Stratford court or in one 
of the superior courts of the metropolis ? 

The result of the family discussions was that an action of assump 
sit was brought in the Court of Queen's Bench in 1589 by John Shake- 

'*' No reported case can be cited in which this principle, afterwaids so familiar, 
had been distinctly acted upon at that time. Conscience was enough, without 
more, to suggest the doubt, and there was no telling, in those days, what the 
chancellor might do in the direction or UFK)n the analogy of the well-known 
principle of the Roman law, ** tutor rem //////// emere mm potest" (i S pence 
Eq.. 626.) 
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speare vs. John Lambert, upon the latter's breach of contract in fail- 
ing to pay the twenty pounds. From the declaration filed in this case, 
the foregoing particulars have been taken.* 

John Lambert, the defendant, by his attorney, pleads ?ton assumpsit 
Upon that plea issue is joined, and there the record ends. So far as 
appears the case was never tried. That it was not settled is manifest 
from the sequel. 

It maybe assumed that there were the usual imparlances, essoigns 
and continuances, such as made the " law's delay " one of the troubles 
which might drive reflecting men to contemplate suicide. But in all 
probability the case languished for want of funds. There is evidence 
that John Shakespeare had nothing ; there is no evidence that his son 
in London had at that time anything to spare. Time staid still with 
the " lawyers in the vacation, for they sleep between term and term ** 
{As You Like Itj III., 2). The fees which could alone awaken them 
were hard to raise, and the "breath of an unfeed lawyer" was found 
to have "nothing" in it {Lear^ I., 4). "Here's a fish hangs in the 
net like a poor man's right in the law, 'twill hardly come out " 
{Pericles, II., i). 

Shakespeare's attorney was a certain John Harborn. His con- 
duct of the suit appears to have been satisfactory to the other side, 
since a few years later we find him acting as John Lambert's attorney 
in the same court in an ejectment suit with another party.f 

* A copy in Latin is given in Outlines, ii., 11-13. 1*^ ^^ induction to the 
Taming of the Shrew there are several allusions which indicate the probability 
of this case being in the author's mind at the time of its composition. Accord- 
ing to Stokes, this comedy was produced before 1594, and according to Heraud, 
in 1 592-1 593 (Sto.Chron. Order, 54 ; Her. Life, 9). Malone dates it 1594. It will 
be remembered that the Asbies estate was situated in the hamlet of Wincot. 
Sly says : "Ask Marian Hacket, the fat ale wife of Wincot, if she know me not." 
When the page is presented to Sly as his wife, and Sly asks, " What must I call 
her ? Al'ce madam, or Joan madam ? " it is a little remarkable that in these two 
names are to be found the names of Edmund Lambert's wife and her maiden sister. 
Barton -on-the- Heath, the residence of Edmund Lambert, was otherwise spelled 
Burton. "Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly's son of Burton-Heath.^" may 
possibly have been a jibe at the expense of John Lambert, Edmund Lambert's 
son. The first suit of John Shakespeare vs, John Lambert was brought in 1589 
in the Queen's Bench to recover the sum of twenty pounds under an alleged com- 
promise of the mortgage difficulty, to which the poet was himself a party. In 
the induction we have, "1 would not lose the dog for twenty pound,*' ** And 
twenty caged nightingales do sing." " And twenty more such names and men as 
these." The same word is frequently repeated throughout the play. This last 
circumstance might seem trifling but for its connection with the others. 

Adams vs, Lambert, 4 Rep., 96. While looking into the reports in the 
course of this investigation, another curiosity turned up. One of the famous 
controversies of the day, the decision of which settled the action of assumpsit 
upon a firm basis, was Slade's case, reported by Coke, 4 Rep., 91. The courts 
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The period of delay to which reference is now being made covers 
the later years of the first and obscure period of the dramatist's Lon- 
don life, from 1589, when the suit was begun, until his first audacious 
bid for popularity. Although the three parts of Henry the Sixth are 
supposed to have been produced with applause in 1592, the literary 
world was not fairly taken by storm until the appearance in 1593 of 
what he himself calls the "first heir of his invention,'* the daringly 
flesh-colored Venus and Adonis {Outlines^ i., 97, 102). 

Before the youthful poet the vista of fame and fortune now 
clearly opens, and Lambert's twenty pounds look smaller than they 
did. At the same time the Asbies estate is found to be increasing in 
value, and the Gibbs lease is within a few years of expiring. The proj- 
ect of obtaining for John Shakespeare a patent of gentility begins to 
be conceived. William Shakespeare's maternal inheritance, unjustly 
withheld by Lambert, would gracefully come in to support the charac- 
ter of " gentleman's son." In short, there were obvious reasons why 
the recovery of the land was to be preferred to the money.* 

The action of assumpsit in the Queen's Bench was accordingly 
abandoned (it does not appear to have been formally dismissed), and 
the theatre of litigation was transferred to the other side of West- 
minster Hall, where the subject-matter of controversy was made the 
recovery of the land itself. 

The reason for preferring the Court of Chancery was not to avoid 
the legal effect of the alleged forfeiture. At that period the chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction had not advanced so far as to afford relief in such 
cases, unless some special circumstance of accident could be shown to 

being divided in opinion, the case was twice argued before all the judges of Eng- 
land. Francis Bacon was of counsel and associated with him as attorney on the 
same side was a lawyer named John Halstaff. The case was pending from 1596 
to 1602. When the author of the first part of Henry Fourth found himself 
obliged in 1597 to find some other name to substitute for the offensive " Sir John 
Oldcastle," and to find it in a hurry, did he get the suggestion of Sir John Fal- 
staff from the name of John Halstaff? 

* In addition, there is a probability that the advice of counsel discouraged 
the prosecution of the action of assumpsit as not being well founded in point of 
law. This suggestion is based upon a decision of the very court in which the 
case of Shakespeare vs, Lambert was pending, a year or two after that suit was 
instituted. That decision of the Court of Queen's Bench was to the effect that 
the promise of an heir, in consideration of forbearance of a suit to which he was 
not liable, will not support an assumpsit (Tooley vs, Windham, Cro. Eliz., 206). 
There was no allegation in the Shakespeares' nar from which the court could 
determine the validity either of Lambert's " doubt" or of Shakespeare's threat to 
sue him. As soon as it was found that the action at law would of necessity in- 
volve the merits of the original controversy, viz., the fact of the tender, it was 
naturally deemed preferable to raise that question in a suit to recover the land 
itself. 
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excuse the default.* In this case there was no default to be excused, 
since none was admitted, the contention of the Shakespeares being 
that the forty pounds had been actually tendered when due. That 
claim, if substantiated, would support an action of ejectment. But an 
action at law was to be deprecated because it would of necessity in- 
volve a trial at nisi prius before a Warwickshire jury. Such a jury it 
was not the policy of the Shakespeares to face, by reason of local 
prejudice. John Shakespeare's career had been too litigious not to 
have made many enemies whom his poverty had now let loose. His 
son's poaching adventures, with their unlucky incidents, had thrown 
into the wrong scale the powerful interest of the Lucy family. And 
so far as the predominating local influence of the Lamberts was con- 
cerned, we have it very distinctly asserted in the Shakespeares' bill of 
complaint, that **the sayde John Lamberte ys of greate wealthe and 
abilitie, and well frended and alied amongest gentlemen and free 
holders of the countrey in the said countie of Warwicke, where he 
dwelleth, and your said oratours are of small wealthe and verey few 
frendes and alyance in the saide countie " {Outlines^ ii., 14, 15). 

Obviously, therefore, it was the policy of the Shakespeares to 
secure if possible the trial of the issue of fact upon testimony pri- 
vately taken under commission, and to obtain its decision by the chan- 
cellor. In order however to enable the chancellor to assume jurisdic- 
tion, special circumstances were necessary to be alleged showing the im- 
practicability of the legal remedy in the particular case. The facts of 
this nature relied on by the Shakespeares were (in addition to the 
adverse local influence of "the proud man's contumely") that the 
deeds and evidences of title were in the hands of the other side,t that 
Lambert had lately made secret conveyances to parties unknown, and 
that it was therefore impossible to tell against whom to bring actions 
at law. 

We may well suppose that the course adopted was not finally 
decided upon without some correspondence between Stratford and 
London, and much conference between William Shakespeare and his 
London solicitor and possibly counsel. It may as well be stated at 
this point as at any other that as a matter of well-founded inference 
from known facts all the authorities are agreed that this whole Lam- 
bert litigation from beginning to end was backed by William Shake- 
speare to the extent of his means {Outlines^ i., 149, etc.). 

It has already been stated that there were two chancery suits 
against John Lambert. One was in the name of John Shakespeare 



* I Spence, Eq.. 603, 629, notes, 

t The detention of title deeds, preventing the plaintiff from making profert, 
and thus depriving him of his remedy at law, was a recognized ground of equita- 
ble jurisdiction {Reeires, E, C. L„ ii., 467). 
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alone, the other was in the name of himself and wife. The second 
alone is extant. The bill appears to have been filed 24th November^ 
1597, and is given in full by Halliwell-PhilHpps, together with the 
answer and replication.* 

Candor compels the reluctant admission that from the Shakespeare 
standpoint these chancery proceedings are, upon the whole, decidedly 
disappointing. As a piece of professional work, the bill of complaint 
is rather a slovenly performance, not very creditable to Solicitor 
Powles, or to whomsoever else may have been the draftsman. It con- 
trasts unfavorably with Lambert's answer, both in point of substance 
and form. In the stating part of the bill, where we look for most pre- 
cision and certainty of averment, we are surprised to find no dates 
given, no reference whatever to documents (the indenture, feoffment 
and fine), and as to the mortgage transaction a reference not only 
vague but inaccurate, so erroneous indeed that it is open to flat con- 
tradiction by the records specifically set forth in the answer. We are 
still more surprised to notice that the important fact of the tender^ the 

* Outlines, ii., 14, etc. There is some question as to which of the two suits 
was first instituted. Halliwell-Phillipps supposes that the joint bill was the 
earliest, and this .supposition is apparently sustained by the preamble to the 
order of i8th May, 1599 {Outlines, i., 150, 2 ib,, 204). But this preamble evi~ 
dently gets the cart before the horse. The bill first filed was the individual bill 
of John. Shakespeare alone, as plainly appears from Lambert's answer to the 
joint bill of 24th November, 1 597, wherein he begins by reserving all exceptions 
" for that the like byll, in effect contayning the self-same matter, hath byne 
heretofore exhibited into this honorable courte against this defendante, where- 
unto this deft, hath made a full and directe answeare, wherein the said complain- 
ante (singular not plural) hath not proceeded to hearinge." That the preamble 
referred to is mistaken is apparent by simple comparison with the two preceding 
orders of 5th July and loth July, 1598 (Outlines^ ii., 204), both of which, as appears 
upon their face, were orders passed in the joint suit, although the preamble in 
question attributes them to the individual suit. It is probable that upon the 
Master's report that both bills were ad idem, the individual bill was dismissed 
prior to 27th June, 1599. Otherwise it is impossible to explain the order of that 
date following the " liberty to change commissions " reserved in the order of i8th 
May, 1599. It does not appear when the first bill was filed, except that it was 
long enough before November, 1597, to allow of an answer. For aught that 
appears, the first suit may have been pending for several years. It is referred to 
in Lambert's answer to the second or joint bill, and also in the order of i8th 
May, 1599, from both of which it may be gathered that both bills prayed in sub- 
stance the same relief, viz., '* to be relieved touching a mortgage of certain lands- 
in the county of Warwick, made to the defendant's father, whose heir the defend- 
ant is" (Order of 18th May, 1599, Outlines, ii., 204, III.). The first bill was cer- 
tainly defective for want of a necessary party as co-plaintiff, viz., Mary Shake- 
speare, the owner of the inheritance, and it may have been defective in other 
respects. Why leave was not obtained to file an amended bill, or why the de- 
fective bill was not dismissed when the other was filed, are questions more 
easily asked than answered. The procedure was certainly anomalous, even for 
those days of crude equity pleading. 
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pivot upon which the whole controversy turned, is stated in such 
terms as in effect to put the plaintiffs out of court at once. Instead 
of the tender being claimed as made on the day limited in the inden- 
ture, which was within less than two years from its date, it is vaguely 
stated to be after the space of "three or fower yeares." The answer 
having presented a distinct issue by the precise denial of a tender 
made upon the day limited in the indenture, the plaintiffs in their 
replication for the first time claim a tender made upon that day in 
palpable inconsistency with the previous averment of the bill. The 
same reckless incoherency is observable in the statement of the person 
or persons making the tender, it being alleged in one place that it 
was made by both plaintiffs jointly, and afterwards by John Shake- 
speare alone. The apology offered by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps for 
these conspicuous ** deviations from the precise facts " must be ad- 
mitted to be feeble and unsatisfactory. He says they " may be reason- 
ably explained as due to imperfect recollections^' {Outlines^ ii., 370, 
No. 323). The fact is that these blunders could easily have been 
avoided by reference to the declaration in the Queen's Bench, where 
the transaction was correctly set forth. 

The end of the case is such as might be expected from so inau- 
spicious a beginning. From orders passed in the last year of the cen- 
tury it appears that a commission was issued to examine witnesses on 
both sides, that testimony was accordingly taken, and publication 
thereof passed {Outlifies, ii., 204, 205). 

Who the witnesses were, or what the evidence was does not 
appear, except that it was of such a character that the cause was never 
brought to a hearing, but was permitted to slumber indefinitely^ 
while the Lamberts meanwhile retained possession of Asbies. 

For all the purposes of this present inquiry it is immaterial whether 
these chancery proceedings were instituted by the Shakespeares in 
good faith, with an expectation of being able to substantiate their 
position (that a tender of the mortgage debt had actually been made 
at the time and place required), or whether the whole effort was, as 
charged by Lambert in his answer, a mere game of bluff, " thinking 
thereby, as it should seem, to wring from this deft, some further 
recompense from the said premises than they had already received " 
{Outlines^ ii., 16). In the view of equity jurisprudence as it exists to- 
day, and as it has been administered since the time of Charles I., the 
Shakespeares had not lost their right of redemption, even if they 
failed to prove tender or payment on the day.* Although in their 
time, equity was visibly " stirring," it had not yet stirred deeply 
enough into the odious law of forfeitures to secure that common 
justice to Shakespeare's parents which subsequently became familiar 
relief in like cases. 



* I Spence, Eq., 603. 
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The point of this discussion is not as to the merits of the con- 
troversy, or whether the contention of the Shakespeares was well or 
ill founded, but as to the meaning of Falstaff 's " equity stirring," and 
whether or not that expression is to be interpreted, at least in part, in 
the light of the circumstances referred to. 

The coincidence of dates is clearly established. The chancery 
suit referred to was beyond all question pending at the time the first 
part of Henry IV. was under construction. Three months before 
the piece was entered for publication we find an important movement 
made in the progress of the litigation, the filing of an entirely new 
bill of complaint, introducing a new party, that party the mother of 
William Shakespeare. The step was doubtless taken advisedly, after 
correspondence with Stratford and consultation with counsel. The 
swit involved the maternal inheritance of William Shakespeare. At 
an earlier stage of the business he had personally mixed up in it, as a 
party to a proposed compromise. He was now the promoter of the 
litigation, his own purse its only banker. It was a family quarrel of 
long standing, and a bitter one. 

Further, it has already been shown that nine days before the fil- 
ing of the new bill in Shakespeare vs, Lambert, an important decision 
was announced by the chancellor in another case pending at the same 
time, in principle analogous.* One involved the forfeiture of a mort- 
gage, the other the forfeiture of a lease, and both for an alleged de- 
fault in payment at the day. In both, equitable relief was sought. In 
Throckmorton vs. Finch, that relief was denied, solely because there 
had been a judgment at law. In Shakespeare vs, Lambert, no such 
obstacle had intervened. From this it maybe inferred that the revival 
of the latter suit, so soon after the decision in the other, was not only 
post hoc, hut propter hoc. In other words, Shakespeare felt encouraged 
by that decision to go on with his parents' suit. Not only that, it 
would gratify them, especially his mother, to find the great subject of 
domestic anxiety reflected in words of cheer and assurance from the 
very theatre of their son*s success. "There's no equity stirring," as 
used in Falstafl's adjuration, means of course there is equity stirring. 
The action at law had miscarried, the first chancery suit had languished, 
the old folks were beginning to get discouraged. He would "pick 
flint, and try it again." It was now to be dropped, and a new suit 
commenced. Lambert need not flatter himself that equity was dead 
or asleep. He would find it " stirring." Lambert need not suppose 
from our failure to push the old suit that we have despaired of our 
equity of redemption in Asbies. He will soon hear from this new 
suit, that we are about to bring to the chancellor's attention, that the 
old equity of redemption is still alive and "stirring." 

♦Throckmorton t/j. Finch j///ra. See second paper on Falstaff 7's, Equity, 
October issue. 
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It is true that this personal allusion would not be taken by the 
general public, and would not contribute to stage efifect. There has 
already been found in the expression quite enough for those purposes. 
In the sense of the term now under consideration, the author had in 
view a small and more select circle, and one of much more interest to 
himself, his own family, the Lambert connection, the lawyers on both 
sides, and the entire Stratford community, among whom this chronic 
litigation between the Shakespeares and the Lamberts had long been 
village gossip. In addition, it is likely that there was also a shrewd 
bid for the notice of the Lord Chancellor himself. 

It maybe objected that it is impossible to tell with certainty what 
may have been in the author*s mind, and that all this is mere specula- 
tion, incapable of positive proof. It is true that this is one of those 
questions incapable of mathematical demonstration, but there is noth-^ 
ing speculative in the data from which the inference is drawn. Those 
data are all matters of record. It is upon the strength of those au- 
thentic premises that certain questions naturally arise. Is the expres- 
sion fairly susceptible of the meaning attributed to it ? Is it used 
elsewhere by the writer with a similar signification ? * Is there in the 
past life of the writer such an experience as would make the particular 
use in the present connection antecedently probable ? Are the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the writer at the time such as would make 
such use natural and appropriate ? Has the writer a special proclivity 
for the use of terms in different senses at once? Is he a writer from 
whom might naturally be expected, upon occasion, a subtle under- 
current of sly personal allusion ? These inquiries suggest the elements 
from which the conclusion indicated may with at least reasonable 
probability be drawn. That is all there is contended for. To re- 
quire nothing short of absolute certainty in such cases would put an 
end to all historical, all biographical, and all antiquarian research. 

We have now walked all around Falstaff's neglected appeal to 
" equity stirring/' and have found it four-square, like a house. Its 
front, as seen from the great highway of the ages, needs no special 
interpretation. All who pass by hastily will read it, as all who have 
gone by hastily have read it, to refer simply to the one idea of abstract 
justice. That is enough for the million. Few probably may care to 
know more of it. But to those who have the time and the taste to lin- 
ger and explore, there are two gable-end aspects, each of rare historic- 
al interest, and besides these, somewhat more obscurely seen in the 
rear, a domestic view over Shakespeare's back-yard, rather too quaint, 
it must be admitted, for modern admiration. 

There may be minds so constituted as to find it difficult to admit 
that this or any other expression could have been used, even by 

* Equity as equivalent to a particular equitable claim (A'. John, ii., i). 
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Shakespeare, in four distinct senses at once. With any such, there 
need be no quarrel. Each of the explanations suggested is entirely 
independent of the others. If they are supposed to crowd each other, 
let the fittest survive. But before rejecting either, let it at least be 
fully realized that we are dealing with an exceptional author whose 
intellectual habit it was to exhaust the meaning of the words he 
handled, and for that purpose to select words rich in meaning. Here 
he does not have to go out of his way to lug in by the ears a ques- 
tionable quibble or preposterous pun. He finds a covey right before 
him, and he brings down four birds at a shot. 

The complex jest is exploded, and then the delighted fancy of 
the author flies off on another excursion in a different direction. 
" There's no more valor in that Poins than in a wild duck." Swiftly 
upon that rush in the Prince and Poins, those same "arrant cowards,*' 
sword in hand. " Your money ! " " Villains ! " One or two passes 
are exchanged, and off waddles the sweating Falstaff, with his " equity " 
and his " wild duck,** " larding the lean earth as he walks along,'* with 
reluctant backward glances, leaving his plunder behind, and with it, 
"argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest for- 
ever." Charles E. Phelps. 
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When Falstaff paid his second visit to Justice Shallow, in Glouces 
tershire, and was taken by his host to see the orchard, he could not help 
exclaiming, as he looked back upon the house, " *Fore God you have 
here a goodly dwelling and a rich." Now, although Falstaff is supposed 
to have lived about the beginning of the fifteenth century, he was, in 
reality, drawn from contemporaries of Shakespeare ; and, similarly, 
all the incidental touches which give so much local color to the poet's 
pictures of life were suggested by the persons and things which he saw 
from day to day. So the goodly dwelling of Justice Shallow was, 
doubtless, such an one as might have been seen within a short distance 
of Stratford, and it is no great assumption to suppose that as the jus- 
tice had his prototype in Squire Lucy, of Charlcote, so a remembrance 
of Charlcote itself may have been floating in Shakespeare's mind, when 
he put these words into Falstaff's mouth. 

It may afford us some interest to inquire what were the processes 
by which these rich and goodly dwellings came into existence. Whom 
have we to thank for these stately homes, which the public never tire 
of seeing on the pages of the magazines, and which present inexhaust- 
ible mines of detail whence we architects may fill our many sketch- 
books ? 

We know whom to thank for such things in the present day. It 
is the architect. He holds himself responsible for every scrap of de- 
sign, from the plinth to the chimney-cap ; he fathers every article men- 
tioned in the specification, from the trade of the excavator to that of 
the bell-hanger ; and not content with that, when the specification is 
exhausted, he betakes himself to the wall-papers, the curtains and the 
furniture. Or, if he doesn't, there are many who say he ought to. 

One consequence of this is that a good deal of the work that is 
springing up around us has a very self-conscious air; it has clearly 
been designed, and often evidently at a great deal of pains. The same 
impression is hardly conveyed by most of the old work ; that seems to 
have much more of spontaneous growth about it, though, indeed, 
there are a few examples of Early Renaissance work in which the striv- 
ing and the straining of the designer is amusingly evident. Possibly 
this difference may result from the different processes employed. 

But what happened when any one in Shakespeare's time set about 

* Read before the Architectural Association. London, England* March vd, 1892. 
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building? Let Shakespeare himself answer. "When we mean to 
build," says Lord Bardolph in 2 King^ Henry IV,^ 

" When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; \ 

And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection." 

The necessity of "surveying the plot " might be irksome to some 
who occasionally find a voice in Architectural Association Notes^ per- 
haps, but by ** surveying " Shakespeare probably meant examining. 
However, it is clear that it was thought desirable to know something 
of the site before the house was designed. To " draw the model " 
was to prepare the drawings — hardly to construct an actual model, 
though we hear of such a course being taken in one or two instances, 
and even of a model being brought from Italy. The drawings pre- 
pared, the next matter was to calculate the cost, and of this process 
we have various records and examples left to us. One I will quote 
tn part as a specimen. It begins : 

" Yt maye please yo" to understand ane Estymate of certayne 
newe buyldinges to be erected and sett upp at Woollwiche by Mr. Al- 
len the Queens Ma''" Marchante as hereafter ffollowethe etc. 1572." 

I will only give one or two of the items, thus : 

" Imp*mis a Seller of xx*' flfoote wyde and xxx*' 
ffoote in lengthe to be broughte up w^^ bricke 
Rounde abowte viij fote high tow bricke in thicknes 
will take xxiiij*"' brike 

The storrye upon the said sello' etc. . . . will 
take xxij""^ of brike in all — xlvj"'' at x** the thowsande 

Itm to the Brycklayer for the layinge of iiij*''' xv^' ) ,; ., ...J 
of bricke at iijs iiijd the thowsande laying ( ^^ ^^^ ^"-^ 

More to the Carpenter for the makinge and 
Settinge up of a newe frame of tymb" for the tarre- 
house Conteyninge in Lengthe Ixxx ffoote and in 
wydth XX" foote at vj** viij** the ffoote he fynding all 
mane'' of tymbr sawinge fframinge and ffull fyn- 
nyshinge of al the worke belonging to the Carpente' " 



xxnj" 



:ii ^;;:» :;;d 



xxvj" xuj* ni 



Then follows the roofing. So many thousand tiles at los. the 
thousand, so many bushels of tile-pins, so much lime and sand, so 
many loads of lath, and so much for laying at 2s. 6d. the thousand. 
Similarly with the plasterer; the materials so much and the "lathinge 
and layinge of all the wales and sellinges," so much. The whole esti- 
mate amounting to £t^o 19s., and occupying only three and a half 
sheets of foolscap. How many pages would a modern bill of quanti- 
ties for work to the like amount run to ? 

But Lord Bardolph had more to say that is of interest to us : 
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"Then must we rate the cost of the erection : 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ; or at least, desist 
To build at all ? Much more, in this great work 
(Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up), should we survey 
The plot of situation, and the model ; 
Consent upon a sure foundation ; 
Question surveyors ; know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo. 
To weigh against his opposite ; or else, 
We fortify in paper, and in figures, 
Using the names of men, instead of men ; 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it ; who, half through. 
Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter's tyranny." 

Not a word here about an architect, A good deal of drawing a 
model, and of surveyors and surveying, but nothing of an architect. 
Indeed, although the word was in use then, it does not seem to have 
been in general use, but rather as an academical term. Marcus, in 
Titus Andronicus^ calls Aaron, the Moor, " chief architect and plotter 
of these woes ; " but I have not come across another instance of its 
use by Shakespeare. John Shute, in his book on the First and Chief e 
Groundes of Architecture y published in 1563, uses the term freely, but 
he invests it with an air of complete unreality by the remarks he makes 
in connection with it. His definition is the old one, derived from clas- 
sic times, of " chief workman ; " and, indeed, for the next century the 
same definition was used, for in a dictionary of 1656 "architect" is 
defined as "the master-builder, the chief workman in architecture, the 
first inventer." Another instance of the use of the term is to be found 
in the epitaph of Robert Smithson, in Wollaton Church, dated 1614. 
He is therein described as " Architector and Survayor unto the most 
worthy house of Wollaton, with diverse others of great account," which 
is probably the first recorded instance of that conjunction of the two 
words which appears to give so much offence just now. 

We are accustomed to look upon the well-known John Thorpe as 
an architect ; and no doubt he was in so far as providing plans and 
elevations of many large houses constitutes an architect. But he is 
never called so. He is always designated a surveyor : in all the refer- 
ences to him that occur in the state papers his functions are those of 
a surveyor. Among the state papers of March, 1609, there is a " list, 
signed by Robert Earl of Salisbury, of the commissioners for survey- 
ing the Duchess of Suffolkes Land, viz.: for the King, William Hill, 
John Thorpe, and John Woodward." On April 4, 1609, "Notes of 
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Repairs necessary to be done about Westbury Lodge with request 
from John Thorpe to — Wingfield to move the Lord Treasurer that 
they may be done." And again on September 26, 161 1, there is a 
"Warrant to pay various sums amounting to 52/. 3s. to John Thorpe, 
surveyor, for repairs of the posts, pales, and rails of Richmond Park 
carried away by the flood in the last winter.** But although he is 
called a surveyor, and did the work of a surveyor, there can be no 
doubt that he designed architecture, and that to him we owe the 
general arrangement and appearance of some of the richest and good- 
liest dwellings of Shakespeare's time. 

But my aini is not so much to show that the combined architect 
and surveyor flourished during that brilliant period, as to point out 
how widely different were the processes then employed from those in 
vogue at the present day. The course of procedure seems to have 
been somewhat as follows : 

"We first survey the plot." In the building of Hatfield House 
we have the Earl of Salisbury's own account of this part of the work 
in a letter written to Sir Thomas Lake on April 15, 1607. " I must 
confess unto you," he says, 

"that I have borrowed one daye's retraict from London, whither 
now I am returning this morning, having looked upon Hattfield also, 
where it pleased my L. Chamberlaine, my L. of Worcester, and my L. 
of Southampton to be contented to take the payne to view upon what 
part of ground I should place my habitation, where I doubt not ere it 
be long, to have the honor to see my Master. This I write because 
you may knowe that yo^ Ires [letters] of yesterday will find me in my 
pilgrimadge at my little lodge, w*** a fayre sight of read deere before 
mine eies." 

" Then draw the model.** This, so far as can be gathered, con- 
stituted one of the chief duties of the architect of those days: the 
the other being to survey the works during their progress. Drawing 
the model was the work of such a man as John Thorpe, and the way 
in which he did it may be seen in his book at the Soane Museum. 

Plans and elevations were all that the architect provided in the 
way of drawings, as a rule, though he sometimes appears to have 
furnished a few details — as we shall presently see. 

Still adhering to our text, we have already seen how they " rated 
the cost of the erection ; ** and as to the process of " drawing anew 
the model in fewer offices *' when the cost was too great, John 
Thorpe's book furnishes us with an example of this also ; for he has 
two sets of plans for Sir Walter Covert's house at Slaugham, in Sus- 
sex, the one adopted being somewhat the smaller. 

These architects or surveyors, who provided the drawings, were 
well versed in their art, and in the fashions of the day. Some of 
them went to Italy, as John Shute did, "being,** he says, in the Dedi 
cation of his First and Chief Groundes, 
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"Servant unto the Right honorable Duke of Northuberlad 1550. 
It pleased his grace for my further knowledg to maitaine me in Itallie 
ther to cofer w* the doiges of y* skilful maisters in architectur, and 
also to view such auciet Monumentes hereof as are yet extant. Wher 
upon at my retourne presenting his grace with the fruites of my 
trauailes, it pleased the same to shewe them unto that noble King 
Edward the VI. your maiestie's most deare brother of famous mem- 
orie, whose delectation and pleasure was to se it, and suche like. 
And having the sayde trickes and deuises of sculture and painting as 
also of Architecture, yet in my keping I thought it good at this time 
to set fourth some part of the same for the profit of others, especially 
touching Architecture : wherein I do followe not onelye the writinges 
of learned men, but also do ground my selfe on my own experience 
and practise, gathered by the sight of y* Monumentes in Italie." 

Thus writes the first travelling student of whom we have any 
record. 

Those who either could not, or did not, go direct to the fountain- 
head, in the manner of John Shute, studied the books published on ar- 
chitecture, of which there were a good number. There is very clear 
evidence that John Thorpe, for instance, did this, since he has copies 
among his drawings of some of the illustrations of books then recently 
published. The " models " of houses, therefore, were drawn by ex- 
perts who had imbibed great draughts of foreign influence, and who, 
with minds full of what they had seen abroad, and fingers itching to 
draw Classic columns and pediments, nevertheless had the good sense 
to remember that their clients were Englishmen, and lived in England. 
The result of these opposing forces is to be seen in the beautiful 
houses which covered the land from one end to the other. 

But the model drawn and its extent definitely fixed, there came 
the process of executing it. With the amplification of his small-scale 
drawings, the architect of those days seems to have had little to do. 
Of detail drawings, except a few full-size sections of strings, mullions 
and handrails, John Thorpe has absolutely none. I only know of one 
detail drawing of that time, and that is preserved in the State Papers, 
is endorsed in Lord Burghley's own hand " Henryck's Piatt (or plan) 
of my baye Wynd." It is drawn to a scale of about one inch to the 
foot, and shows a plan and elevation, but whether it is the plan of a 
window already built, or is the drawing from which it was to be built, 
can only be conjectured. 

The probability is that the general small-scale drawings were 
handed over to a local agent or foreman, or clerk of the works, who 
hired labor on behalf of the building proprietor, overlooked the men 
for him, made bargains with them for doing the work, and paid them 
from time to time. All the correspondence that has been found relat- 
ing to building in those days points to this conclusion. At Burghley 
we have Peter Kemp ; at Cobham, Richard Williams ; and at Hatfield, 
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Robert Liminge — each one writing to his master for instructions, and 
reporting progress, but always referring points that required settling 
to the decision of the employer, not of an architect. 

The various workmen, or the chief of them, were engaged for 
their skill in their particular work, not only as workmen but also appar- 
ently as designers. That is to say, the stonemason would have to 
carry out the work from the small-scale drawings, and would supply 
all the details himself; and, accordingly as he was skilful or the re- 
verse, the details were good or bad. This seems to be borne out by 
much of the work of that time, which looks well at a distance but 
loses by a close inspection. The architects or the surveyors did un- 
doubtedly themselves study the details of such things as cornices and 
columns, since Shute's book is little else than a display of the Five 
Orders, and Thorpe has one or two pages wholly devoted to technical 
drawings of the same kind ; but there is no evidence that they sup- 
plied to the masons full-sized sections of any of the numerous entab- 
latures that were executed. The masons, it is true, did not work 
away entirely on their own responsibility ; they kept in touch with 
their employer to a certain extent. We know that the mason at 
Burghley, one Roger Warde, got into rather a fog, as may be seen 
from the following letter addressed : 

" To the Ryght worshypfuU Syr Wyll'^m Cecille Knyght at the 
canan rowe in Westmynyster gyve thys wythe speyde at London." 

" RYGHT worshypfuU my dewty Remeberyd thys shalbe to ad- 
vertyse yow that I dowe understand youre plesewre ys to have iij 
lukon wyndows for youre inercowrt but I canot understand by Johne 
nores after what sort yow wolde have them but as I dowe understand 
by hys talkeyng yow dowe intend to have them after the same molds 
that the beye wyndowe ys mayd by, but whether yow dowe thynke to 
have them of the same wyde that hyt ys or not I cane nott tell, ther- 
fore I shall dyssyer yowe to drawe yowre menynge how and after 
what facyon yowe wolde have them to be made in all poynte bothe 
the wyde of the lyght and allsoe the heght of the same, wythe the 
fassyon of all the molde that dowthe belonge there vnto and in what 
plaice ye wolde have them to stande, and yower plessewre knowne I 
shall dowe the best y' lyethe in me to dowe I wold be verye glade to 
knowe yowre plessewre for yore sters forthe of yowre basse kowrt up 
to the tares and for the proporcion of them and allso for the gatte att 
the ende of ye tares wythe the proporcion of the same bothe for the 
heght and wydthe that yow wolde have theme of I wolde gladlye un- 
derstande youre mynde after what facion yow wolde have the gabyll- 
ende over the lucan wyndow therefore I shar dyssyer yowe to drawe 
a tryke of the upryght for youre lucan wyndowe and the gabylle end 
over hytt that I ma the better understande yowre plessewre in all 
thynge y' ye wolde that I shulde dowe. I thynge yowre owne stone 
ys to soft for to make any stere of hytt the best stone y' 1 dow knowe 
for stepe or stere ys att clypsame the lyvynge god kepe yowe ever 
more frome all evyll & my goode Ladye w* all y'^ rest of youre wor- 
shypfuU howse. 
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frome burlaye the xiij of June. By yowre at all tyme to comande 
Roger Warde masokt." * 

It is not impossible that, in consequence of this urgent appeal of 
Roger Warde, Lord Burghley got Henryck to make the plan of his 
bay-window already mentioned. 

The carved stonework was not alway executed on the spot. The 
most important features no doubt were ; but there seems to have 
been no objection to having the carved strings, where the pattern 
repeats, done away from the work in large quantities and then fitted 
into the spaces that required filling. This is very evident at Kirby 
Hall, where, in many cases, the carved group of flowers or fruit is 
ruthlessly cut in two, so as to fit up to one of the large projecting 
pilasters. Such an expedient is hardly excusable, even in a terra-cotta 
building like Sutton Court, near Guildford, where, no doubt, they sent 
some distance for their moulded work; but in a stone building, with 
masons on the spot, it is a distinct blemish, and exhibits a neglect of 
that good finish which marks the conscientious and careful workman. 

But as the mason provided his details, so did the plasterer pro- 
vide his, and the joiner, most likely, his. Richard Williams, the fore- 
man at Cobham, has something of interest to say upon this. Writing 
to his master, "the right Honorable Lord the L. Cobham L. Warden 
of the five ports," he says : 

" I have thought it mete that the Joyner shall begin to worke upon 
moundaie com seavenight next at the furthest, and to goe in hand 
first with those 2 chambres w*^*" yo"" L. meanes, and afterwarde w**" the 
2 newe Chambres, and those up"^ Lodginge, and then yf the time of 
the yeare will permitt the same w**" the floaring of the parlour, and to 
thend it maie be prepared and made readie for his worke, the plasterer 
would be sent for to come to bring to yo' Lo. modells or paternes of 
the maner of the sealing that yo*^ L. maie make yo*^ choice of that kind 
of work that shall best like yo", and some care would be had that he 
be a good workman and the price reasonable, wherof this bearer the 
Joyner and Simondson can better judge than I am hable." 

The spectacle of the plasterer submitting his models to his lord- 
ship, and a joint council of his lordship, the joiner, and Simondson 
passing judgment upon them, is interesting. 

The same Richard Williams has also something to say about 
another artificer: "Yo*^ Lo. must resolve," he writes in 1601, what and 
how much yo" are pleased to have doen by Giles de Whitt either upon 
some newe chymney peece or uppon my Lo. yo*^ father's tombe, that 
the poore [man] maie have some worcke to get wherw*'' all the main- 
taine and susteyne himself." It is evident that Giles de Whitt, ap- 
parently a Fleming, was ready to do any fine stone carving, and it is 

* State Papers, Domestic^ Mary^ Vol. ix. No. 4. 
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evident that he was to work from his own design, and not from that 
of another man. This was not the first time that Williams had writ- 
ten about the foreigner. Some months before he had said, " We have 
bargained with Giles de Whitt for making two chimney pieces for the 
two chambers next to your new chapel. He demands £6^ for both : I 
will not give above ;^50 and he will accept it in the end rather than 
fail.** Here is a characteristic picture ! The needy foreigner stranded 
at Cobham, hoping to get work " wherewithall to maintain and sus- 
tain himself;** too poor to move to more likely quarters, preferring 
rather " to bear those ills he had than fly to others that he knew not 
of.** No wonder he was willing to abate his terms 25 per cent. " in 
the end, rather than fail.** 

Yet one more extract from this same Richard Williams in the 
same year of 1601. It is from "A pticuler of Buildinge thought nec- 
essary to be doen this yeare at y"^ L. house at Cobham, together with 
an estimate of the charges thereof as well for materialls to be bought 
as for the workmanship of the same.*' There are nine items, of which 
we need only quote four : 

I. "First the building of the foureth turrett according to the 
modell agreed upon by y^ Lo : alreadie.'* 

3. "A newe doorecase to be made and sett up in the newe plo".** 

5. " The plastering of the same parlour over hed w*** suche kinde 
of worke as it shall please y' Lo. to sett downe.** 

8. " Joyners worck to be doen in the Great Chambre and the 
Lodging adioyning to the Queen's Chambre.*' 

All these particulars, it must be remembered, are sent to Lord 
Cobham by his own foreman or agent, who not only looked after his 
buildings, but mixed up reports on building matters with the informa- 
tion that he had " spoken to y* dra^ to make provision of cloth for 
Liveries." Not one word of a controlling architect. We see the 
plasterer submitting his own models, we easily infer that the foreign 
mason supplied his own designs, and it is not straining probability to 
believe that the joiner, who was artist good enough to judge of the 
plasterer's work, would be able to work also from his own designs. 
How differently matters are managed to-day may be seen from the 
account in the last number of Architectural Association Notes of the 
association's visit to Mr. Aston Webb's new insurance offices in Moor- 
gate Street, where, in criticising the plaster-work, it is Mr. Webb's sec- 
tions and Mr. Webb's patterns that are praised. 

I have troubled you with a good many extracts from ancient 
letters, but my aim is to throw the light of contemporary evidence 
upon the subject, and in furtherance of this object I must inflict one 
or two more quotations upon you. 

We have seen how the workmen were regarded ; and now, to sup- 
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plement that picture, let us see what was the position of the surveyor. 
One part of Lord Bardolph's advice was to " question surveyors." As 
a matter of fact, in the building of Burghley House, Sir William Cecil 
did question several. We have learnt how he employed Henryck to 
make a plan of his bay-window. We find that at different times he 
sent at least two other surveyors to report upon the progress of the 
works. One Edmund Hall writes thus on August 30, 1564 — and it is 
evident from his letter that he was a man accustomed to criticise the 
effect of architectural features, and to advise his employers upon tech- 
nicalities much in the same way as an architect would in the present 
day. He writes : 

" It may please youe to vnderstande that accordinge to yo' re- 
queste I have bene at Burley and have conferred w*** Kempe & Norris 
accordinge to yor pleasure to me declared : I assure youe I take yor 
determinacon for the staires to alter into the Chappell shall do verie 
well, w*^"* alter will not be past ij foote di. in the nether ende of the 
Chappell, by occasion whereof I doubte not but youe will like the pro- 
portion of yor chamber much the better, to passe cleane through to the 
maine wall of the hall, and a Portall to rise before the dore : To leave 
a half pase betwene the hall and the Chamber of iiij' foote di. it wolde 
be to litle purpose, and yet it wolde be a great blemishe to yor cham- 
ber to take so much in length, ffor thoughe the portall risinge in the 
midest of yo^ chamber, takinge at the least iiij""^ foote d' yet notw^'^stand- 
inge it will bewtifie yor chamber beinge well wrought and the romes 
on both the sides will serve for good purposes. But if the Portall 
might be placed in the side corner of the Chamber, it wold stande much 
more apter then in the midest : on the East side of yor chamber it can 
not stande, because the dore wold spoile the side of the hall, where the 
longe borde shoulde stande, and on the West side of it, it will take half 
the windowe in the chamber, w*"** may be borne, but the dore standinge 
against the end of the high table in the hall, will pester yor dore, except 
youe do apoint the shorter table to serve that place. Youe may con- 
sider of it as to youe shall seme best, and so to be followed accordingly, 
youe shall finde that the breadth of the Chamber will beare the whole 
length very well. And accordinge to yor minde Kempe will provide 
as many Masons as he canne gett, so as the south side of yor house 
may be perfected before winter, w*"** is a great pece of worke to cutte 
out of yor harde stone so shortlie.'** 

The rest of the letter I need not read ; it deals with the disposi- 
tion of the terraces and garden, but at least it goes to show that the 
surveyor (or architect) of that time had his say about the garden as 
well as the house. The letter concludes : 

** Thus beinge bolde to write to youe my minde w''^ as I thinke shall 
be as well a beutifying to yor orcharde to geve it an even head before 
yor house, as to the beutifying of the growndes, next adjoyninge to 
the principall side of yor house to be even and levell, howesoever it 
shall please youe to use it. ffurther herein at this tyme I have not to 

* State Papers, Domestic, Elisabeth, vol. xxxiv., No 51. 
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say ; but from tyme to tyme as occasion shall serve, I shal be glad to 
do my dever to the uttermost of my power to do youe & yors any 
pleasure or service I shal be able. 

Written from Greatforde the xxx*"" day of August 1564, 

Yours to cOmaund 

Edmund Hall. 
[Addressed] To the honorable Sir Willm Cecill Knyghte." 

The other surveyor was a Richard Shute — not John, the author 
— and he writes to report progress on July 30, 1578. 

Leaving Burghley for another great palace of the time, Holdenby, 
we get an interesting glimpse of that great house in course of its erec- 
tion. In the year 1579 ^^ ^^^ approaching completion, and Lord 
Burghley, being in the neighborhood, and being himself a great builder, 
writes to Secretary Walsingham to tell Sir Christopher Hatton that 
on his way to Northampton he and the Chancellor " mean to survey 
his house at Holdenby, and when we have done to fill our bellies with 
his meat and sleep also, as the proverb is, our bellies-full all Monday 
at night, and on Tuesday in the morning, we will be at Northampton. 
Sir Christopher was then at Greenwich, so he wrote to Lord Burghley 
to welcome him and make him free of Holdenby. In the course of 
his letter he says : 

" I fear me that as your Lordship shall find my house unbuilt and 
very far from good order, so through the newness you shall find it 
dampish and full of evil air. ... I humbly beseech you, my honoura- 
ble Lord, for your opinion to the surveyor of such lacks and faults 
as shall appear to you in this rude building, for as the same is done 
hitherto in direct observation of your house and plot at Tyball's 
[Theobalds] so I earnestly pray your Lordship that by your good cor- 
rections at this time it may prove as like to the same as it hath ever 
been meant to be." 

So the surveyor (or architect) — perhaps John Thorpe himself — 
attended, we may suppose ; while the Lord Treasurer, in company 
with Sir Walter Mildmay and a great multitude of gentlemen and ser- 
vants, made a tour of critical inspection. How far Sir Christopher 
was prepared to accept Lord Burghley's suggestions, how far the soul 
of the architect or surveyor (if souls surveyors are allowed to have) 
was to be wrung with the necessity of altering his design at the bid- 
ding of his client's grand friend, we are spared the necessity of inquir- 
ing, for his Lordship was mightily pleased with the house and he 
wrote next day to his host to say so. He says : 

" But approaching to the house, being led by a long straight fair 
way, I found a great magnificence in the front or front pieces of the 
house, and so every part answerable to other, to allure liking. I found 
no one thing of greater grace than your stately ascent from your hall 
to your great chamber ; and your chambers answerable with largeness 
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and lightsomeness, that truly a Momus could find no fault. I visited 
all your rooms high and low, and only the contentation of mine eyes 
made me forget the infirmity of my legs. And where you were wont 
to say it was a young Theobalds, truly Theobalds I like as my own ; 
but 1 confess it is not so good as a model to a work, less than a pat- 
tern, and not otherwise worthy in any comparison than a foil." 

Thus Lord Burghley. Yet, still, there is no acknowledgment of 
an architect, as we interpret the word. The praise is all given to the 
promoter. Such, indeed, is the custom now. If you take up any 
newspaper account of the opening of a new building, do you ever find 
the name of the architect mentioned ? And yet to him above all is the 
abiding interest of the whole affair due. Indeed, the neglect of the 
nineteenth century reporter is a greater injustice than that of Shake- 
speare's contemporary, the Lord Treasurer, for whatever beauty the 
building of to-day possesses is mainly owing to one man, whereas, in 
Shakespeare's time, the credit was divided between a dozen or more. 

But now, having learned incidentally, as it were, what the public 
of those times thought of architects — or leather, perhaps, having learned 
that they did not think of them at all — let us see what architects thought 
of themselves. This we gather from the already-quoted book of John 
Shute. Amid a wonderful deal of tedious verbosity and long-winded 
pedantry, we find a few things that are worth remembering. Among 
all studies he considers the most profitable to be : 

" That by the Grekes named Architectonica and of the latines 
Architectura (I think not altogether unfite nor unaptlie by me termed 
in Englishe, the arte and trade to rayse up and make excellent edifices 
and buildinges)." 

There the wearisome John is not far wrong. Then he proceeds 
to dilate upon the wide reach that architecture has, the number of 
allied studies that its pursuits necessitates : 

" So that without a neare acquaintance or understanding in them, 
neyther paynters, massons, gold smythes, enbroderers, carvers, joynars, 
glassyers, gravers in all maner of metalles and divers others more can 
obtayne anye worthy praise at all. Nowe all these being braunches 
of that forsayd foundation, stocke or science shall bring forthe the 
frutes of it to their great profites." 

So that he, too, regarded the artificers named as sharing almost 
equally with the architect in the burden and heat of design. His most 
interesting chapter is on " What the office and Duetie is of him that 
wyll be a Perfecte Architecte or Mayster of Buijldings.** Yet this is 
merely an echo of Vitruvius. His rules and exhortations are those of 
Italy in the early years of the Christian era, not those of England in 
Shakspeare's time. Of course, they are somewhat to the point, but 
their interest is general and not particular, and one cannot help feeling 
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that in laying down rules for the guidance of architects John Shute 
was addressing a body of men in posse not in esse. For the architect 
of Shakespeare's time was still a surveyor, who shared with the mason, 
and the plasterer, and the joiner, the glory of producing "the goodly 
dwellings and the rich ** that Falstaff admired and that are at once the 
envy and admiration of us in the present day. And it will do us no 
harm to remember that it was not to one brain, but to many, that we 
owe those beautiful places. Nor will it be amiss if we try to bring 
about such a state of things that once again the mason and the plas- 
terer and the joiner may be able to help us in design as well as execu- 
tion. And it may also be worth while to remember that the English 
architect of Shakespeare's time was not the great artist whom princes 
loved to court, but the unknown surveyor, who divided his time be- 
tween designing the body of palaces like Holdenby or Burghley or 
Wollaton, and " repairing the posts, pales and rails of Richmond Park 
carried away by the flood.** J. A. GOTCH. 



VERDFS " FALSTAFF/* 

The dangers of indiscreet prophecy are proverbial, and instances 
of it are many and occasionally amusing. Perhaps no more striking 
example could be found than one short sentence which occurs at the 
close of the article " Verdi,*' in Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians^ which was written before the production of Otello by a warm 
admirer and enthusiastic compatriot of the great composer. It runs as 
follows : ** For the musical critic, Othello^ whatever it may be, can 
neither add to nor detract from the merits of its author. From 
Oberto Conte di S, Bonifacio to the Messa di Requiem, we can watch the 
progressive and full development of Verdi*s genius, and though we 
have a right to expect from him a new masterpiece, still nothing leads 
us to believe that the new work may be the product of a 7iuova 
maniera'* After the experience of Otello in February, 1887, and of 
Falstaff \n February, 1893, these remarks can scarcely fail to raise a 
smile. But their author may be forgiven for failing to foresee that the 
seven-leagued boots which carried Verdi from Nabucco to Aida, would 
prove capable of taking another stride, and a longer one. Mazzucato 
left two important factors out of his calculations — the influence of 
Bolto and the perennial youthfulness of the composer. It is scarcely 
necessary to insist that Verdi has developed a nuova maniera, a third 
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style as distinct from his two earlier methods as is that of Beethoven ; 
but differing from the Bonn master in that the latest manner is of the 
nature rather of a radical change than of a natural development of 
the earlier growth. To lay down roughly the landmarks of Verdi's 
three styles is not a matter of great difficulty. The first may be said 
to extend from Oberto to the Forza del Destinoy the second from Don 

Carlos to the Requiem, and the third from Otello to , here we may 

happily leave a blank. I am loath to follow the example of the 
Dictionary, and put a full stop to the catalogue. The musical world 
may yet be startled by a new opera as far in advance of Falstaff as 
Otello is of Aida, To a man of such strength and health, such brains 
and wealth of imagination, nothing is impossible. His is not the nature 
of a Rossini, who, after a series of successes made in the full vigor of 
manhood, sat down and spent the rest of his witty existence chewing 
the cud of memory ; but rather that of a Titian, whose work ceased 
only with the breath of life. There is a curious parallel between these 
two great artists : the painter who worked without apparent loss of 
power to the age of ninety-nine, and only died by the accident of the 
plague ; and the composer who produced his best and most mature 
work at the age of seventy-nine, and is to all appearance capable of as 
much more both good and new. In such hale veterans this century 
has happily been rich, and Italy can claim her share. In Verdi she 
has. a source of pride which she is not slow to appreciate or backward 
in acclaiming. Those who lately witnessed the triumph of his last 
opera could not fail to be deeply impressed, on the one hand, by the 
touching affection which leavened the enthusiasm of the country — an 
affection felt and expressed alike by king and by peasant — and on 
the other, by the modesty and dignity with which it was accepted by 
the great composer. So devoid was he of all self-assertion, that he 
even expressed his regret that so vast a concourse of strangers should 
have taken the trouble to come from all parts of Europe for the 
premiere, and declared that he preferred the days of his earlier career^ 
when his operas were accepted or rejected on their merits alone, and 
when the test was independent of any considerations of personal 
popularity. A glance at his honest eyes was enough to satisfy the 
hearer that these w^re his true convictions and no affectations of 
humility. Such men are at all times rare ; but living as Verdi does at 
a moment when the younger Italian school, which he has so long 
fostered almost single-handed, is rapidly coming to the fore, and is 
reaching an important crisis of its development, his influence for good 
cannot possibly be over-rated, nor can it fail to be productive of the 
highest results. 

It is interesting to turn for a moment to the earlier works of 
Verdi's long career, and to notice the points of difference between 
them and the works of his maturity, as well as the threads of similarity 
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which connect them. At all times vivid and poetical, the earlier 
operas have undoubtedly been defaced by a certain lack of refinement, 
and by a neglect of the balance which should exist between orchestra 
and singers. The very superabundance of melodic gift which seems 
almost to inundate them interferes with the dramatic cohesion and 
cloys rather than satisfies the ear. The orchestral treatment, although 
more important than it had been in the hands of Donizetti and Bellini, 
was more influenced by their methods than by the sounder traditions 
of Cherubini. Many instances of this bald handling of the orchestra 
will be found in page after page of the Trovatore and the Traviata, 
where the most tragic and highly wrought passages of vocal declama- 
tion are supported by an ordinary waltz rhythm in the accompaniment, 
which indeed seems to be doing its best to belie the drift of the words 
sung. Sometimes traces of the most unqualified banality occur, as 
witness the music assigned to the stage-band at the opening of 
Rigoletto ; a passage which is almost impossible to listen to without a 
feeling of aversion. But even these worst moments possess in the 
very outspokenness of their vulgarity a certain genuine ring, a spon- 
taneity of expression, which cannot fail to bring home to the listener 
that the composer is an honest man doing his best according to his 
lights. It is this honesty of purpose, coupled with an immense 
fertility of imagination and adaptability of temperament, which has 
permeated Verdi*s life-work, and resulted in this his latest, his most 
powerful, and his most beautiful composition. It is precisely this 
genuineness to which Meyerbeer, with all his astuteness, was unable to 
attain. Verdi's was an unpolished metal, Meyerbeer's a stage tinsel. 
Verdi's was a natural genius, Meyerbeer's a cultivated ingenuity. The 
natural process was in the one case a power of taking the highest 
burnish and polish, in the other a gradual thinning of the veneer, and 
the eventual exposure of the inferior material which underlay it. 
Some similarity of workmanship at one time undoubtedly existed 
between these two men ; but their ways divided as sharply and tended 
as differently as those of Meyerbeer and his contemporary Weber. 
Between Verdi and his great German colleague Wagner there is a far 
closer relationship of method. But only of method, and not of the work- 
manship based on the method. The styles of these two composers 
vary so completely, that it seems impossible to assert that the Italian 
learnt from the German. It would be fairer to say, as perhaps 
posterity will say, that the immense development of opera in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was rather the result of a natural 
process than the work of any one man ; that Tristariy Carmen and 
Otello are only so many landmarks on the road of progress which each 
country was making in its own way. In one respect Wagner had the 
advantage (if a questionable one) of his brethren. He had a pen for 
words as well as notes, for criticism and essay as well as for poetry 
and music ; his conception of the relations of music and drama were 
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therefore laid before the unmusical as well as the musical public, and 
that with much fire and fury, and with quips and thrusts which 
directed the eyes of all Europe to his polemical genius. With these 
methods Verdi has had nothing to do. He has contented himself 
with working out his own ideas on music paper, and trusting his fame 
to the application of theories alone, while abstaining from their 
discussion. He has therefore, by the mere fact of making no ferocious 
enemies, created no cult of aggressive friends. But his best work will 
not suffer on that account, and the Italian may be counted, at any 
rate, the happier man. The very dissimilarity of the natures of Wag- 
ner and Verdi accentuate the identity of their principles, and go to 
prove that solid truth was at the bottom of the well from which each 
drew his inspiration. 

The principles were harder to apply in Italy than in Germany. 
Wagner found the way prepared for him by Weber and by Spontini, 
who though of Italian birth identified himself with Germany. There 
the orchestra was already raised to the position of a participator in the 
drama, vocal effect had already begun to give way to truth of expres- 
sion. Not so in Italy. The latest work of Rossini was rather a 
French than an Italian opera, and the threadbare productions of Don- 
izetti and Bellini were all that intervened between the school of the 
Barbicre and the beginnings of Verdi. It would not have been sur- 
prising if, under these circumstances, he had turned from his sources of 
inspiration to the works of other countries ; but this is precisely what 
Verdi did not do. He had the consciousness of the strength he de- 
rived from contact with his native soil, and determined for good or ill 
to work upon it alone. Otello and Falstaff, both as uncompromising in 
their fidelity to dramatic truth of expression as Tristan and the Jileis- 
icr singer y are both unmistakably Italian operas, in warmth of feeling, 
in force of declamation and in wealth of purely vocal melody. In 
one respect at least Verdi's later works are more satisfactory in their 
effect upon the public than those of Wagner, namely, in concentration. 
The very fact that Wagner was his own librettist was necessarily detri- 
mental to his sense of proportion. Immense as was the advantage 
which he gained by uniting all the elements of construction of a music- 
drama in his own person, they were undoubtedly counterbalanced by 
the disadvantages arising from the lack of discussion and of criticism. 
There was no independent composer to curb the redundancies of the 
librettist, no independent librettist to warn the composer of undue 
lengthiness. The result is that, except under the special conditions of 
Bayreuth, it may safely be said no work of Wagner's is given in any 
opera-house without many and extensive cuts : cuts moreover that 
from the point of view of actual physical comfort are necessary to the 
average theatre-goer, be he ever such a devotee of the master. In the 
case of Verdi this is wholly different. In Arrigo Boito he has found a 
fellow-worker who is at once a poet and a dramatist of the highest rank, 
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and in addition is gifted with the keenest musical perception. Confer- 
ence, discussion and mutual criticism have done their work and elimi- 
nated all the longueurs both in acting and in music ; as a consequence 
it is hard to lay one's finger on one single scene either in Otello or in 
Falstaff vih^TG a cut would not absolutely injure the construction or 
mutilate the piece. Both operas are therefore of reasonable length 
and fatigue neither audience nor performers. If on the one hand it is 
impossible to credit Verdi with the possession of the immense power 
which created the Death March in the Dusk of the Gods, we are equally 
unable to credit Wagner with the power of exquisite vocal writing 
which is the glory of the Italian master. It may be urged that such 
comparisons are odious, but to the mind of the unprejudiced admirer of 
both these giants they are not so. They are only instructive. Nei- 
ther creator could, even if he would, change his nature ; the fact that 
each was true to his own, is the highest testimony to the value of their 
respective creations. 

I have said that Faistaffis written upon the same principle as the 
Meister singer. It is curious, however, to note how each master uses 
these principles in his own way. In the Meisiersinger the orchestra is 
the pivot of the whole, and asserts itself markedly to be so. In Fal- 
staff it plays the same part, but in such a way as to call no attention 
to its importance. It is rather felt than heard, much as in Don Juan 
and the Marriage of Figaro. In the Meisiersinger the voice parts go 
entirely by the natural declamation of the words without regard as to 
whether the result is melodic and vocal or the reverse. In Falstaff 
the declamation is so perfect as to be (in the words of Boito) a physi- 
ological study, and yet the notes sung never cease to be melodious and 
grateful to the singer. A most happy instance of this is the phrase 
sung by Mrs. Quickly at her entrance in Act II. to the word " Reve- 
renza." In the Meistersinger there are no full closes, save at the fall of 
the curtain, and the music runs continuously on from beginning to 
end. In Falstaff t\\^r^ are numerous full closes, which are, however, 
so artfully conceived that they give the impression of continuity with- 
out sacrificing the relief to the ear. In the Meisiersinger there are 
definite phrases associated with definite personalities and situations : 
in Falstaff the same result is produced by orchestral coloring and by 
the use and interchange of certain definite rhythms. In the Meisier- 
singer there are two or three complete lyrical passages, songs, if they 
may be so termed without offence, which can be performed separately 
from the work without much sacrifice of effect or of value. In 
Falstaff there are none, nor is it possible to repeat any passage with- 
out wholly spoiling the scene. The encores, which, though few, 
were insisted on at the Scala, amply proved how fatal any break, how- 
ever short, in the play was to its unity of purpose. 

It will thus be seen that Falstaff is as modern in construction as 
its German predecessors ; and, if it is impossible to assign it quite so 
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high a position in the catalogue of masterpieces, that is only because 
it is not so rich in human interest, and fails to touch so deeply the 
emotions. This is, however, the character of the play. There is no 
creation in it so sympathetic as the figure of Hans Sachs, no element 
of rest so satisfying as the moment where the watchman walks up the 
deserted street in the moonlight ; no set melody so riveting as the 
" Preislied." In these points, and in these alone, it falls short of the 
high-water mark of the Meister singer. The charm, the vivacity, the 
wit of the Italian are in every page. To expect more would be to ex- 
pect Verdi to belie his nationality. We do not the less admire a Gio- 
vanni Bellini because we may prefer a Diirer ; nor do we expect from 
the Venetian the qualities of the Niirnberger. The preference will be 
according to the temperament and race of the hearer. A Teuton will 
prefer the Meistersin^er and a Latin will prefer Falstaff, It is enough 
for us that we possess both. 

No criticism upon the later works of Verdi would be complete 
without a reference to the important share in their production held by 
Arrigo Boito. To the brilliant composer of Mefistofele is to be traced 
the force which impelled Verdi to start afresh upon operatic work. 
It can hardly be denied that his influence has had a powerful effect on 
the direction of the older composer's mind. It is not for the first 
time in history that such a bond has united the elder and the younger 
generation. Blow and Henry Purcell obviously had common interest 
and sympathies of a similar sort, and to a still more striking extent 
Haydn and Mozart. Nor was Wagner himself uninfluenced by 
younger men, as witness the effect of Cornelius' Barber of Bagdad 
upon the Meisier singer. So it is with Verdi and Boito. Certainly the 
composer never before had librettos so worthy of his genius or so 
suggestive to his imagination as the poems of Otello and Falstaff. 

The construction of Falstaff is extremely clear and concise. 
There are three acts almost equal in length, each subdivided into two 
scenes also more or less of equal length. The persons of the Shake- 
speare play are reduced in number. The character of Slender is 
merged in that of Dr. Caius, a proceeding which cannot fail to cause 
regret ; for the latter remains a somewhat colorless and troublesome 
figure, while the well-known thin and sentimental Slender would have 
made an admirable foil to the fire and jealousy of Ford and the fat 
and humorous hero. Without Slender there is no pendant to Falstaff. 
This and this only is the weak point of the casting of the play. The 
alternations of scenes are admirably conceived and happily contrasted. 
The poetry is no whit inferior to the construction ; many passages, 
both of translation and of original matter, are well worthy of a sepa- 
rate existence. As examples of excellent and almost literal reproduc- 
tion of Shakespeare may be mentioned the monologue upon Honor, 
which has been ingeniously worked into the first scene, and the speech 
of Ford at the close of the first scene of the second act. The original 
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passages are naturally of greater interest, chief among them a sonnet 
sung by Fenton at the beginning of the scene in Windsor Forest, a 
perfect specimen of its kind. The Italian is often difficult, even to the 
natives ; for Boito has adopted a number of fifteenth-century methods 
of expression which give an archaic flavor to his text ; these are not 
always easy to follow, and the series of epithets which are flung about 
from mouth to mouth in the final scene almost require an annotated 
edition to elucidate them. Notwithstanding this occasionally obscure 
diction, the poet's knowledge of early Italian literature is so profound^ 
and his use of it apparently so natural, that the pedantry which in less 
skilled hands might so easily have asserted itself is wholly absent. 

The difficulty of adopting the plot of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
for operatic purposes has always lain in the fact that the discomfitures 
of the fat knight are too numerous, and one of them (his escape in 
the guise of the old woman of Brentford) most difficult to manage 
with any semblance of reality. Moreover, it has a trace of vulgarity 
which is only too easily accentuated by the least carelessness in acting 
or dress. This scene Boito has with great judgment suppressed, re- 
ducing the attempts and failures of Falstaff to two, and gaining a 
greatly enhanced effect by this concentration. Moreover, he has 
vastly strengthened the denouement of the scene of the buck-basket by 
introducing a double interest. He conceals Fenton and Anne Page 
behind the screen (which replaces Shakespeare's arras) when Falstaflf 
is covered up in the basket, and this gives occasion for a complication 
of the most humorous kind ; so laughter-provoking indeed did it 
prove that at the first performance the music became almost inaudi- 
ble owing to the unrestrained mirth of the audience. A word of 
praise must also be given to the ensemble verses, sometimes as many as 
nine in number, mostly written in the most complicated rhythms, but 
all fitting together without strain, while giving the composer every 
opportunity for varied treatment. Nor has Verdi failed to reach the 
standard of excellence attained by the poet. His subtlety of charac- 
terization is as keen as it was in the days of the quartet in Rigoletto^ 
and the matter with which he has clothed his manner is superior in 
refinement, in force and in delicacy to the earlier work. He writes 
for nine voices with such consummate ease that no sensation of undue 
complication is felt for an instant. In this respect the ensembles in 
Falstaff zxt, superior to those in Otello, where, as in the finale of the 
second act, it is impossible not to plead guilty to a certain sense of 
bewilderment. 

To criticise separate portions of the music is almost as impossi- 
ble as to select fragments for concert use. The work is so evenly 
balanced that hardly any scene is superior to the rest. Audiences, 
however, will have their favorite phrases and passages, and as such 
may be mentioned the monologue on Honor, the short love-duet 
between Fenton and Anne Page (the most fascinating and charming 
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number in the score), the duet between Mrs. Quickly and Falstaff, 
and the whole scene between Ford and the Knight ; the short scherzo 
** Quando era un paggio," the song of the fairies in Windsor Forest, 
and last, but not by any means least, the final fugue. But many 
equally interesting though more unassuming passages will strike the 
hearer as he becomes more and more familiar with the work. There 
is hardly a page without a gem, and not a trace of ugliness from 
cover to cover. Moreover, there are virtues of omission as well as of 
commission ; for Falstaffis happily devoid of those awkward moments 
which used to be called stage-waits, but have lately been dignified 
with the name of intermessi. Perhaps younger Italy, always on the 
lookout for novelty, and apt to imitate innovations, will amuse itself 
by trying to write final fugues to its operas. If it takes this healthy 
exercise it assuredly will do itself no harm, even if the fugues are dull, 
which Verdi's are not, and have to be cut out in performance, which 
his never will be. 

But it is not merely the music itself which is new in style, the 
orchestration is also strikingly fresh and original. The composer has 
hit the happy mean between superabundance and poverty. The in- 
struments are always at work upon something which repays attention, 
but never interfere with the voice, or with the enunciation of an im- 
portant sentence or a witty phrase. The consequence is that atten- 
tion is never diverted from the stage, while the band is almost uncon- 
sciously helping to elucidate the situation. Many of the effects, such 
as the now famous mountain of shakes, where Falstaff swallows his 
** quart of sack with a toast in it," are almost overpowering in force 
and directness. Played as they were by the admirable orchestra of 
the Scala, all such points told to the full. The delicacy of the fairy 
music, so different in style and conception from that of Weber and 
Mendelssohn, was realized in a manner which must have rejoiced the 
master himself as much as it did his audience. In a word, the or- 
chestra, which Mascheroni directed with consummate skill, under- 
stood to the full the art of accompanying without loss of tone or 
monotony of detail. Unnoticed by the mass of the audience (and 
that is the greatest meed of praise which it is possible to bestow), it 
reached a level of perfection far superior to that attained by the 
vocalists. The latter, with the solitary exception of Pini Corsi, who 
sang the part of Ford with surprising force and ability, were individu- 
ally unequal to the task of reaching the ideal of the work. The many 
excellences of Maurel, as actor and as declaimer, as vocalist and as 
artist, were counterbalanced by the fact that his voice was not equal 
to the task, and his conception of the part of Falstaff was too heavy 
and at times too tragic. The weight of the Knight should be treated 
as Lablache, the ideal representative of the hero, would have treated 
it — the body of a mammoth with the lightness of a feather. To ex- 
pect this of an artist of MaureFs temperament is, perhaps, hypercriti- 
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cal, and it may be conceded that it is better to be too tragic than too 
farcical in the conception. But after all the middle course is alone 
what would be the perfect rendering of the creation of Shakespeare, 
and that Maurel undoubtedly did not succeed in taking. Apart from 
individual criticism, it might be said that the ensemble was excellent, 
especially in the acting apd declamation ; in this respect the initial 
performances will scarcely be equalled again. It could hardly be 
otherwise, seeing that composer and librettist themselves directed 
some forty rehearsals, which were attended with unswerving loyalty 
by the artists. It will be both curious and interesting to note what 
reception will await Falstaff in its future career in various countries. 
It is possible that its greatest success will be made out of Italy, which 
is more or less (as far as the masses are concerned) taken aback by its 
novelty and uncompromising idealism, and is, as in the case of Otello^ 
desirous of more tune in the treble with the accompaniment in the 
bass. If it were not for political reasons which on this occasion has 
warped her better judgment, France might be expected to welcome it 
as warmly as she could present it perfectly. But so bitter is the feel- 
ing between the two countries that even the appreciation of art is tied 
and bound by the demon of jealousy. In Germany, and especially in 
Vienna, we may forecast a completely warm welcome, tempered by a 
few sneers from the elect of Bayreuth, who admit the existence of 
only one composer of music-dramas. In England it is sure of a warm 
welcome, alike for its faithfulness to Shakespeare and for its intrinsic 
merits. It is to be hoped that its first appearance here will be made 
on a stage of medium size. The Scala was undoubtedly too large for 
it, although the acoustic properties of that immense building are so 
perfect that scarcely any detail was lost. The Lyceum Theatre, 
which was, of course, too small for an opera of the colossal propor- 
tions of OteliOy would be admirably adapted for its sister comedy. 
But wherever and whenever it is produced it is certain to make its 
mark and to keep its hold upon the stage. 

We have yet to see the effect which will be produced upon the 
operas of its contemporaries and successors by Verdi's last works. If 
Otello tended towards realism, and in a way was responsible for the 
cruel directness, not to say brutality, of such works as Cavalleria Rus- 
ticanUy Falstaff may be trusted to bring back the desire for perfect 
workmanship, for ideal beauty and for symmetrical finish. As such 
it is doubly welcome. The praise it has met with on all sides has 
been the same which it would have deserved if it had been composed 
by a man in the full vigor of youth. No apology is needed on the 
score of the writer's years. We may, therefore, unlike the unlucky 
writer quoted at the opening of this article, hope for more work 
equally strong, perfect and healthy; the work of a master who is 
already enrolled amongst the immortals. 

C. V. Stanford, in the Fort7iightly Rroicw, 



CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE SHAKESPEARE 

SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 



ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

We, the undersigned, being of full age and citizens of the United 
States, and residents of the State of New York, do hereby associate 
ourselves together and form a society pursuant to the provisions of an 
act of the legislature of the State of New York, entitled " An Act for 
the Incorporation of Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific and Missionary 
Societies '* and the several acts amendatory thereof, and in compliance 
with the requirements of said act, and do hereby certify as follows : 

First. The name and title by which said society shall be known 

is "The Shakespeare Society of New York." 

Second. The objects of this society shall be to promote the 
knowledge and study of Shakespeare's dramatic works in such manner 
and form as the by-laws of this society shall designate, and to collect 
and maintain a library of books, papers and pamphlets relating to 
William Shakespeare and the Shakespearian and Elizabethan drama. 

Third. The affairs of this corporation shall be managed by a 
board of trustees to be elected annually by its members on the second 
Monday in April of each year. Each member shall be entitled to one 
vote, which shall be given either in person or by proxy. Appleton 
Morgan, Roscellus S. Guernsey, Albert R. Frey, A. Chalmers Hinton, 
Brander Matthews and James E. Reynolds shall constitute the first 
board of trustees, to hold their offices during the first year. Vacan- 
cies by death or resignation may be filled by choice of the remaining 
members of the board, and a majority of the board shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Fourth. The trustees shall elect the first president and vice- 
president, who shall hold office until the election in April, 1886, at 
which time all of said officers shall be elected by the members of the 
society in person or by proxy. 

Fifth. The trustees may appoint a secretary, treasurer, and 
librarian, and such other officers as the by-laws may designate. 

Sixth. The business of said society is to be conducted in the 
City of New York and State of New York. 
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In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and affixed 
our seals this eighteenth day of April, 1885. 

R. S. Guernsey. [seal] 

Appleton Morgan. [seal] 

Albert R. Frey. [seal] 

A. Chalmers Hinton. [seal] 

Jas. E. Reynolds. [seal] 

City and County of New York, ss. : 

On this eighteenth day of April, 1885, before me personally came 

RoscELLUs S. Guernsey, Albert R. Frey, Appleton Morgan, 
James E. Reynolds and A. Chalmers Hinton, to me personally 
known, and known to me to be the individuals described in and who 
executed the foregoing instrument, and personally acknowledged that 
they executed the same for the purposes therein mentioned. 

Charles C. Marble, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of New York. 

I, George G. Barrett, a justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York for the first judicial district, residing in the city of New 
York, do hereby consent to and approve of the filing of this certificate 
of incorporation. 

Dated New York, April 20, 1885. 

George G. Barrett. 

County clerk's memorandum : " Filed and recorded 20th Aprils 
1885. 1635." 

Filed in the office of the secretary of the State of New York^ 
29th April, 1885. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 

Title. 

I. This association shall be known as The Shakespeare So- 
ciety OF New York. 

Article II. 

Object. 

Its object shall be to promote the knowledge and study of the 
works of William Shakespeare, and of the Shakespearian and Eliza- 
bethan drama, and to maintain a library of books, papers, pictures, 
paintings, statuary and works of art relating thereto. 
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Article III. 

Membership, 

I. There shall be four classes of membership: i. Active. 2. 
Non-resident. 3. Corresponding. 4. Honorary. 

II. Any gentleman shall be eligible to membership. Active 
members shall be residents of the United States. 

III. Any person who shall contribute an accepted original paper 
to the society, and shall be recommended by the executive com- 
mittee, shall be eligible to corresponding membership. 

IV. Any person who shall be of recognized eminence as an 
author, editor or compiler of the Shakespearian drama, or of the 
Elizabethan drama, or of the works and matters relating thereto, and 
shall be recommended by the executive committee, shall be eligible 
to honorary membership. 

Article IV. 

Rights and Privileges, 

I. Resident members only shall be eligible to office and entitled 
to vote. All other rights and privileges shall be equally enjoyed. 

Article V. 

Officers, 

I. The officers shall be a president, two vice-presidents, styled 
first and second, a recording secretary, an assistant recording secre- 
tary, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, and a librarian, whose 
terms of office shall be three years. 

Article VI. 

§ 

Duties a7id Privileges of Officers, 

I. The president, or in his absence the vice-presidents in their 
order, or in their absence a chairman pro tempore^ shall preside and 
perform such other acts and duties as are customary for presiding 
officers. 

II. The recording secretary shall keep the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the society and of the executive com- 
mittee ; notify officers and members of committees of their elections or 
appointments, and members-elect of their elections; certify official 
acts, and procufe and sign with the president certificates of member- 
ship, and perform such other duties as are usually connected with the 
office. 

III. The assistant recording secretary shall keep a list of the 
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members, issue the notices of the meetings, and in the absence of the 
secretary perform his duties. 

IV. The corresponding secretary shall conduct all the corre- 
spondence of the society, except that with active members. 

V. The treasurer shall have charge of all the money belonging 
to the society ; pay all its expenses by and with the consent and ap- 
proval of the executive committee ; and shall present an account of 
the financial condition of the society at its annual meetings, together 
with such suggestions for financial improvement as he may deem 
proper. 

VI. The librarian shall preserve and hold accessible to members 
of the society all contributions to the society pertaining to the library, 
and shall report to the society at its annual meetings as to the condi- 
tion of the library, together with such suggestions as to its improve- 
ment as he may deem proper. 

Article VII. 

The Executive Committee. 

I. The officers of the society, together with the trustees, shall 
constitute an executive committee. Such committee shall meet at the 
call of the president, and to it shall be referred all matters of business 
except such matters as are prescribed for the trustees by the laws of 
the State. 

II. The ex-president last in office shall be ex officio a member of 
the executive committee for two years after his term of office as 
president has expired. 

Article VIII. 

Trustees, 

I. There shall be elected five trustees, chosen at the election 
first succeeding the adoption of the constitution. Two trustees shall 
be chosen for one year, two for two years, and one for three years ; 
and thereafter for the term of three years each. 

Article IX. 

Elections, 

I. All elections shall be determined by a majority of all the votes 
cast. 

Article X. 

Amendments ; How Made. 
I. Proposed amendments to this constitution shall be made in 
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writing at a stated meeting, and referred to the executive committee, 
who shall report upon them at a stated meeting of the society within 
three months. If approved by the committee, two-thirds of all votes 
cast at such stated meeting shall be sufficient for the adoption of the 
amendments. 



BY-LAWS. 
Article I. 

Meetings a?td Quorums, 

I. Stated meetings of the society shall be held once a month, on 
such day as may be designated by order of the society or executive 
committee ; and special meetings at the time fixed by vote of the 
society or executive committee. Special meetings shall convene at 
the call of the chair. 

II. Stated meetings shall begin at eight o'clock P.M., or as soon 
thereafter as a quorum is assembled ; and special meetings at the hour 
designated in the call. 

III. Five active members shall constitute a quorum for business. 

IV. Three members of the executive committee shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Article II. 

Admission of Members. 

I. The names of candidates for membership shall first be present- 
ed to the executive committee. If reported upon favorably by said 
committee, they shall be balloted for at the time the report is made, 
or at some subsequent meeting. Two-thirds of the votes cast shall 
be necessary for an election. 

Article III. 

Financial Requirements, 

I. Each resident member shall pay an initiation fee of five dol- 
lars * and annual dues of two dollars, and each non-resident member 
shall pay one-half of said initiation fee and one-half of said annual 
dues,* which on acceptance of said membership shall entitle him to a 
certificate of membership. 

II. Any member may commute his annual dues by the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time, which excuses him from annual dues 
for life. 

III.* Any active member who shall have paid his initiation fee 

* Amendment of Jan. 26, 1893. 
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at any time prior to the first day of January, 1893, may on vote of the 
executive committee be relieved of all arrears of annual dues in which 
he may have been on that date, and all members of the society who by 
virtue of the above provision or otherwise shall be members upon the 
first day of March, 1893, shall be deemed charter members,* and 
thereafter any member who shall neglect to pay his dues or assess- 
ments for three months after his election shall be notified by the treas- 
urer, and should he, three months after such notice, neglect or refuse 
to pay, his name may be stricken from the roll of members, at the dis- 
cretion of the finance committee, which shall consist of the president, 
1st vice-president, secretaries and treasurer, to whom all questions of in- 
debtedness to the society shall be referred. 

IV. .Charges against members shall be made in writing to the ex- 
ecutive committee under cover. If the committee shall think that 
the charges are of so grave a nature as to require an answer, copies 
of the same shall be served upon the accused, and he shall be cited 
to appear before the said committee and answer the said charges, at a 
meeting to be held not less than fifteen days from the time of serv- 
ing such notice. After due examination the said committee may 
acquit or admonish the delinquent, or may suspend him from partici- 
pation in the privileges of the society for a period not exceeding three 
months. If the committee shall think that the member ought to be 
expelled from the society, it shall be their duty to report the charges 
and the evidence to the society for action thereupon. 

Article IV. 

The Publishing Committee. 

I. Any paper read before the society shall be referred to the 
committee on publication, consisting of the president, ist vice-presi- 
dent, recording secretaries, librarian and trustees,* which committee 
shall have power to direct its publication and distribution to members 
under the seal of the society. 

Article V. 

Time of Electio7i, Vacancies. 

I. The election of officers shall* be by ballot or by written proxy, 
at the April meeting — nominations having been made at the preced- 
ing stated meeting, and announced in the notices for the annual meet- 
ing ; but the election need not be confined to the nominations men- 
tioned. 

II. Vacancies may be filled at any time by a special election, but 
each election shall be only for the time remaining before the next en- 
suing election. 

* Amendment of Jan. 26, 1893. 
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Article VL 

ft 

Order of Business, 

I. At the meetings the following shall be the order of business • 

1. Reading minutes of the preceding meeting. 

2. Report of the special committee. 

3. Report of executive committee and election of proposed 

members. 

4. Paper of the evening and discussion thereon. 

5. New or unfinished business. 

Article VII. 

Amending By-Laws, 

I. These by-laws may be amended at any meeting of the society 
by a majority vote of the members present, provided that at least 
thirty days* notice shall have been given to the members that such 
amendment or amendments would be voted upon at such meeting.* 
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Inquiry through the medium of the London Notes and Queries 
having developed the fact that no copy of the Stratford charter was 
extant in print, an effort was made to obtain from the librarian of the 
Shakespeare Birthplace an extract therefrom so far as concerns the es- 
tablishment of a Court of Record. Through the courtesy of Samuel 
Timmins, Esq., of Coventry, the effort was successful, and the result 
is given below, preceded by an abstract of the whole voluminous 
document, as translated by one of the experts of the British Museum 
Library. Charles E. Phelps. 

Letters-Patent of King Edw. VI., Incorporating The Bor- 
ough OF Stratford-upon-Avon, Dated 28TI1 June, 

7 Edw. VI., A.D. 1553. 

contents. 

Recitals, 

1. Stratford an Ancient Borough in which a Guild was founded. 

2. A Free Grammar School supported. 

3. Aiid an Almshouse and Stone Bridge maintained. 

4. The Guild is dissolved. 



* Amendment of Jan. 26, 1893. 
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Incorporation. 

5- Stratford to be a free borough. 

6. Its constitution and style. 

7. To have a Common Seal. 

Jurisdiction. 

8. Its Jurisdiction to extend as before. 

9. Perambulations to be made. 

Constitution. 

10. Fourteen inhabitants to be Aldermen and fourteen other In- 

habitants to be Capital Burgesses. Their style. 

Election of Members. 

1 1 . Power to elect a Bailiff yearly. 

12. He shall be admitted and sworn. 

13. Vacancies to be filled. 

14. The Lord of the Borough's consent is required before the 

Bailiff be sworn into Office. 

15. Method of filling vacancies amongst the Aldermen or Capital 

Burgesses. 

Election of Officers and Bye Laws, 

16. Two Serjeants at Mace Constables and other Officers to be ap- 

pointed. 

17. Power to make Statutes and Ordinances. 

18. First Bailiff and Aldermen named. 

Grant of the Guild Estate. 

19. Grant of the Guild Estate. 

20. Houses, &c., in Stratford. 

21. Rents and Services. 

22. Wylmecote Tythes. 

23. Lands in Shottery, Dodwell and Bridgetown. 

24. The Guild Chapel and Belfry 

25. With the Bells, &c. 

26. Yearly value of the whole and method of holding. 

Almshouse. 

27. Almshouse to be continued for maintenance of 24 persons to 

be governed by the Bailiff and Burgesses. 

Free Grammar School. 

28. Free Grammar School to be continued. 

29. Schoolmasters Stipend. 

30. His appointment in the gift of the Lord of the Borough of 
Stratford. 
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Grant of Markets and Fairs. 

31. Grant of a weekly market. 

32. And two Fairs annually. 

33. With Stallage, &c. 

Grant of a Court of Record. 

34. Powers of the Court. 

35. Duties of the Serjeants at Mace. 

36. Bailiffs and Burgesses to have the Fines, &c., levied in the 
said Court and the return of all Writs issued by the Sheriff 
of the County and executed within the Borough. 

37. The Sheriff of the County not to enter the Borough to exe- 

cute anything. 

Offices to be held by the Bailiff, Aldermen^ &c. 

38. Bailiff and one Alderman to be Justices of the Peace. 

39. Bailiff to be Escheator, Coroner, Almoner, and Clerk of the 

Market. 

« 

40. No other Escheator &c. to intermeddle in the Borough. 

Power to Purchase Land. 

41. Power for the Corporation to hold land to the yearly value of 

200 marks, notwithstanding the Statute of Mortmain. 

42. These Letters Patent not to be detrimental to the Lord of 

the Borough. 

Grant of the College Estate. 

43. Great Tithes of old Stratford, Welcomb & Bishopton. 

44. Small tithes of the Parish of Stratford. 

45. The yearly value of the said Estate. 

46. Method of holding. 

The Vicar and the Schoolmaster and Chaplain. 

47. The Corporation to undertake to maintain a perpetual Vicar. 

48. To be named by the Lord of the Borough. 

49. His Salary. 

50. Payment in lieu of Tenths. 

51. The Corporation also to undertake the maintenance of a 

Schoolmaster. 

52. Likewise to be named by the Lord of the Borough. 

53. His Salary. 

54. Convenient houses to be provided for them both. 

55. A Chaplain also to be maintained his Salary. 

56. Grant that there shall be a perpetual Vicar accordingly. 

57. His duties. 

58. His capabilities and powers. 
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Foundation of a Free Grammar Sc/iooL 

59. The School to be called "The Kynges Newe Schole of Strat- 

ford upon Avon." 

60. Right of presentation to the Mastership. 

61. Style of Master. 

62. Its constitution. 

63. Powers of purchasing lands. 

Power to Corporation to make Grants to the Vicar & Schoolmaster. 

64. The Corporation may grant to the Vicar ;£^20 & £^0 per 

annum and find him a convenient dwelling house. 

65. Similar power given with regard to the Schoolmaster who is 
to have ;£^20 per annum and a dwelling house. 

66. The Corporation undertake to make gifts and grants under 
their Common Seal to the Vicar and Schoolmaster accord- 
ingly. 

Reservations, 

67. To the Lord of the Borough of Stratford the right of presen- 
tation of the Vicar and Schoolmaster. 

68. To the King the First Fruits and tenths of the Vicarage. 

Extract relating to Court of Record : 

"And We Will and by these presents do Grant to the said Bailiff 
and Burgesses of the said Borough of Stratford upon Avon and to 
their Successors that for ever hereafter they shall have and hold and 
shall and may be able to have and hold One Court of Record in the 
said Borough of Stratford upon Avon aforesead every second Week 
(to wit) from fifteen days to fifteen days before the Bailiff of the same 
Borough for the time being to be holden concerning Pleas Plaints and 
Personal Actions Debts Accounts Trespasses Covenants Contracts 
Detainers and Contempts within the said Borough of Stratford upon 
Avon and the Jurisdiction thereof arising or to arise happening or to 
happen So nevertheless that such debts damages or causes do not 
amount to the sum of Thirty Pounds and that such Pleas Plaints and 
Actions shall be heard and determined upon such and the like Proc- 
esses as are consonant with our Law and as hath heretofore been 
used and accustomed or ought to be used in any other Court of Rec- 
ord concerning the such like Pleas Plaints and Actions And that the 
Serjeants at Mace of the said Borough of Stratford upon Avon for 
the time being shall do and execute all Juries Pannels Inquisitions 
Attachments Precepts Mandates Warrants Judgements Processes 
and all other things whatsoever necessary to be done touching or con- 
cerning the Causes aforesaid or any other Causes within the said Town 
and Borough of Stratford upon Avon as to them shall be directed ac- 
cording as the Law requires and as in the like Cases hath heretofore 
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been used or ought to be done in any other Court of Record And that 
the Bailiff and Burgesses of the said Borough of Stratford upon Avon 
and their Successors shall have and take all Fines Amerciaments and 
other Profits of and in the aforesaid Court or by reason or pretence of 
the same Court renewing arising or happening And We Will and by 
these Presents for us our Heirs and Successors do Grant to the 
said Bailiff and Burgesses of the said Borough of Stratford upon 
Avon and to their Successors that hereafter they shall and may have 
the return of all Writs and Precepts of Us our Heirs and Successors 
and the Execution thereof within the Borough of Stratford upon 
Avon aforesaid to be issued by the Sheriff of Us our Heirs and Suc- 
cessors of the County of Warwick And that the Sheriff of us our 
Heirs and Successors of the County of Warwick for the time being or 
his Bailiffs or other Ministers shall not in any wise enter the Borough 
of Stratford upon Avon nor shall they there intermeddle to do or 
Execute any Thing which may pertain to the Office of Sheriff there 
do or execute." 
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To THE Editor of Shakespeariana — Dear Sir: I find in the 
January SHAKESPEARIANA an article by Mr. William H. Fleming, 
in which a quotation made by Mr. Brander Matthews from an arti- 
cle of mine written several years ago is made the subject of a some- 
what elaborate paper. It ascribes to me certain views, which are 
then attacked at considerable length. As I never thought of holding 
the views imputed to me, and as I am equally confident that Mr. 
Matthews never held them, I beg permission to state the precise pur- 
port of my reference to the first Shakespeare folio, which seems to 
have been unaccountably misunderstood. I was trying to show that 
during the Elizabethan period, while two ways existed, side by side, of 
spelling words now ending in re or in er^ the ending in er was more 
common than the ending in re ; that, for specific illustration, during the 
time in which the drama was most flourishing, the place where plays 
were represented was more usually spelled theater than theatre. This 
view, whether correct or incorrect, was based upon the examination 
of a large number of books written during the Elizabethan period and 
printed in the orthography of that period. There were fifty works I 
could have chosen to establish the point in question. It so happened 
that one of them had a concordance, and with a concordance not only 
could all the words ending in re or in er occurring in it be definitely 
and easily ascertained, but also the number of times each word oc- 
curred. This would furnish a basis for precise and positive state- 
ments, which others could test for themselves with facility and cer- 
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tainty. It further happened that the work which had a concordance 
was Shakespeare's plays. Therefore I used it. This, then, was my 
sole reason for selecting the folio of 1623. Within certain limits any 
other work possessing a concordance would have suited my purpose 
just as well. It never entered my head to place any stress upon the 
particular orthography of this folio, and I trust I am not quite so 
much of an idiot as to fancy that it represents Shakespeare's own 
spelling. To Mr. Fleming's arguments I take no exception, save that 
they imply that I am responsible for the views he is combating. 
He has successfully exorcised a phantom of his own creation ; only 
I prefer that my name should not be attached to it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
New Haven, Ct. T. R. Lounsbury. 



Editor Shakespeariana : While no reader of the Bankside 
Shakespeare can, as yet, have done more than was necessary to gain a 
surface knowledge, enough is already apparent to any one who has fol- 
lowed its successive numbers to assure new delights and new profitable 
studies to every student of Shakespeare. It is one" of the noblest of 
tributes to the great master. Its fortunate possessor may almost begin 
anew. No student of Shakespeare can believe that he has exhausted 
the author even in profoundest study of the most imperfect edition ; 
but every student must see that the Bankside furnishes a lifetime 
of pleasant and profitable study upon almost any line his tastes or 
habits of thought may suggest. 

It is assumed that it cannot be said of this, any more than of other 
human labors, that the critic cannot find flaw or imperfection ; but the 
New York Shakespeare Society has projected well; its editor, the 
editors of special parts, and the authors of introductory articles have 
labored patiently, conscientiously and minutely, and they have done 
their work well. What more can be said ? 

The only reason for saying this now is that it may lead to a sug- 
gestion. The Bankside^ completed according to the original plan, 
is yet an imperfect record of Shakespeare's work. Many, and amongst 
these some of the best plays, of the Shakespearian dramas are not in- 
cluded. It is assumed that the society will unanimously wish to com- 
plete the work. It is suggested that the subscribers be asked to agree 
— to insist — that the remaining dramas be edited uniformly with the 
Bankside as a continuation, printing from the First Folio, compared 
with some modern text, to be chosen by the editor of the Bankside 
or, if he should prefer, by a committee of Shakespeare scholars ; and 
it would be, perhaps, well — to leave no rubs or botches in the work — 
to include the poems. Yours truly, 

H. M. DOAK. 

Nashville, Tennessee. 
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%* The Shakespeare Society of New York withdrew from the 
editorial direction of the magazine with the January number. Shake- 
SPEARIANA will be continued under independent editorial control. 
Plans have been matured for broadening its scope and rendering it of 
greater value than heretofore for students of English literature. We 
bespeak the kind support of all our friends for the future. The July 
number will be issued September i and the October number Decem- 
ber I, thus appearing at the end of the quarter instead of at the be- 
ginning. 

Says the New York Sun: " How is it that some astute linguist of 
your editorial staff has not before risen * to remark * upon the language 
of Shakespeare in modern speech, and told us that one of the current 
slang phrases of the day, * not in it,* is used in Scene iii., Act IV., of 
Winter*s Tale, where Shakespeare makes the servant say, in bringing 
the rustics clothed as satyrs to Polixenes : ' And they have a dance, 
which the wenches say is a gallimaufry of gambols because they are 
not in't'?" 

We are unable at the moment to remember any piece of current 
slang which upon examination did not appear to be somewhere in the 
plays. Doubtless a little patience over a Bartlett concordance will 
reveal "You press the button, and we do the rest," or "Where was 
I at } '* or any one of a dozen other phrases of the day. 



The very recent representation at Mr. Daly's Theatre, and in Mr. 
Daly's best and most lavish opulence of mounting, of Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night, rather crystallizes one's idea of the possible immortality 
of literary things. Here, reflects the spectator, is being played before 
one a dramatic piece which was first played just two hundred and 
eighty-nine years ago! Two hundred and eighty-nine years! Three 
distinct centuries of civilization come and gone ! Three centuries of 
perishing fashions, tastes, men and manners, and yet this play — a suc- 
cess then, is a success now. A success then in an oval wooden wall, 
open to the sky, filled with anybody who had a testern — a three- 
pence of to-day — to spare, the little-better-than-the-rest-of-them walking 
upon the stage itself and smoking tobacco pipes there, if they saw fit, 
and talking with or guying the actors, too. A success to-day as well, 
in Daly's Theatre, to an audience sitting in his luxurious chairs and 
viewing all the splendor of his most splendid and most perfect stage. 

But let us not discuss the miracle ! that this Shakespeare three 
centuries ago could write a play that, on his stage, without scenery, wings, 
flats or practicable properties of any sort, would hold no less spell- 
bound and approbative an audience than upon Mr. Daly's stage — with 
the summit of our stage-setting, machinery, electric light, every illusion 
that art can import from fairyland — it still holds and dominates the 
senses and satisfies our ears with the melody of perfection. 

"7 
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The most superficial reader of Tennyson, remarks Mr. Herbert 
Paul in a recent article in The Nineteenth Century^ if he has any knowl- 
edge of the classics himself, must be struck by the scholarship of the 
poet. Browning answered to Macaulay's definition of a scholar. He 
could read Plato with his feet on the fender. Tennyson, like Ma- 
caulay himself, was a great deal more than that. His honors at Cam- 
bridge were confined to the prize poem, which was English, which he 
afterwards regretted having written, and which some of his more 
zealous admirers declare to have been chosen by mistake. I do not 
know that Mr. Swinburne greatly distinguished himself in the schools 
at Oxford. Yet there are very few Ireland scholars who could have 
written the Greek elegiacs at the beginning of Atalanta in Calydon, 
But although, perhaps because, Tennyson never read hard for a clas- 
sical examination, he could at any time have passed one. He was 
familiar with the niceties of scholarship, as well as with the master- 
pieces of literature ; he was a competent and an interested critic of 
the Greek and Latin verse into which his own poems were rendered ; 
he could even appreciate that elaborate " Olympian ** which was" rolled 
from out the ghost of Pindar in him " by Professor Jebb. It is not 
a peculiarity of Tennyson, but a characteristic of all scholars who are 
neither pedants nor sciolists, that he and they appear shallow to the 
shallow, and deep to the profound. What Swift said of books in gen- 
eral is especially true of the classics in particular. Many men treat 
them as they treat lords. They learn their titles, and then boast of 
their acquaintance. 



Shakespeare's Gravestone. — Dr. Rolfe quotes the following 
paragraph in The Critic : " The query, * Has a new slab at some time 
or other been placed over Shakespeare's grave } ' is without doubt a 
very important one, possessing interest not only to every Englishman, 
but to every civilized being all the world over. Even great men are 
mistaken and liable to be led away by their own fancy or preconceived 
notions. I have no hesitation in saying that I believe that was the case 
with Dr. HalHwell-Phillipps, because there is not an atom of proof in 
support of his contention that the slab which now covers the poet's 
tomb is not the original one placed there in 1616. In the first edition 
of * Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,* published not many years ago, 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps stated that the present stone was put down 
■* about forty years ago.' At that time I ventured to point out to Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps that he was quite mistaken, as Mr. Thomas Kite, 
^ho was clerk of the church forty years ago, was still living, and he 
was prepared to swear that no new slab had been put over Shakespeare's 
grave in his time. Further, Mr. Kite informed me that his father and 
also his grandfather were clerks of the church respectively, the family's 
connection with the church dating back about a hundred years, and 
that never had there been the slightest doubt expressed as to the pres- 
ent stone being the original one. In his reply Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
admitted that * at present he had no evidence in support of his state- 
ment ' beyond the fact that about the time named ^ 10,000 was spent 
in restoring the church, some of the money being expended upon the 
■chancel. Now it happens that Mr. Kite distinctly remembers the res- 
toration referred to, and he states that during the time the work 
was in progress the gravestones in the chancel were covered with boards, 
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and a trap-door fixed immediately over Shakespeare's tombstone, so 
that visitors might raise it to look at the grave. The tomb was never 
interfered with. One thing was certainly done about the time named 
by Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps. The inscription containing the well-known 
lines cut upon the stone had become a good deal worn, and a mason 
was employed carefully to deepen it. This was done with a small 
chisel, and will account for the inscription being at the present time in 
comparatively good condition. Had Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps lived a 
short time longer it is po.ssible that he would have abandoned his 
strange notion." 

Shakespearian libraries are as the sands of the sea, and about as 
valuable per se (no pun is intended by the idem sonans) as to their 
largest concomitant. For the Shakespearian, like a legal, library is apt to 
recede in value as new editions accrue and newer compilations absorb 
many prior treatises. But Mr. Wyman, now domiciled in partibus infi- 
delibus (videlicet Omaha), is the possessor of a library which, accord- 
ing to an interesting notice in the Omaha World-Herald^ is sufficiently 
outside of this characterization to merit especial notice. Its leading 
feature is the Works of Shakespeare. He has the Routledge edition, 
1 881, edited by Staunton and illustrated by Gilbert. This work he 
has extended to forty volumes by the insertion of 2,681 prints, with 
especially printed title-page to each volume. Volume L is Life^ with 
no illustrations pertaining to the life only. Volume H., Z(/ip, with 
13s portraits only. Volumes IH. to XXXIX. are the thirty-seven 
plays, one to each volume, with 2,365 prints. Volume XL. is the 
poems, containing 71 extra illustrations. 

Also the Biography of William Shakespeare^ by Charles Knight, 
the largest edition, of which the pages are 13x9 inches, illustrated 
by 130 inserted prints of portraits and scenes illustrative of Shake- 
speare's life. Among the portraits is an impression of the Droeshout 
copperplate, first attached to the folio of 1623. 

Also W. H. Wyman*s Bibliography of the Bacon-Sliakespeare Con- 
troversy^ with subsequent papers, extra illustrated by portraits, mostly 
photographs, of sixty of the prominent writers on the subject. 

The author of the well-known bibliography of the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy preserves in his own library the material so dili- 
gently concreted in that work. A copy, in some form, of the 463 
titles listed in the Bibliography are here, though some are of necessity 
type-written or in manuscript. There are fifty scrap-books, containing 
over 4,000 separate items, from a magazine article to a squib, and 
among them autograph letters from nearly every person who has taken 
an interest in the controversy, and from nearly all of the living writers 
on the subject. Among them Judge Holmes, Appleton Morgan, 
Mr. Donnelly, Richard Grant White, A. A. Adee, William D. O'Con- 
nor, E. A. Calkins, William J. Rolfe, Mrs. Henshaw, of this country; 
Dr. Ingleby, William Henry Smith, Dr. Theobold, Sir Theodore and 
Lady Martin (Helen Faucit), Mrs. Pott, Mrs. Stopes, of England ; Dr. 
Karl Miiller, of Germany; Mr. Caldwell, of Australia; Sir Patrick Fox 
and Rev. W. H. Gulliver, of New Zealand ; Harry S. Caldecott, of 
South Africa. 

Architecture in the Poets. — "I have often wondered,** re- 
marks Mr. Henry Van Brunt in his article in the April Atlantic^ ** at 
the inadequate way in which architecture has been treated by the 
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poets. The art is so closely connected with the development of hu- 
manity, so curiously in sympathy with the progress of civilization, so 
interwoven with the aspirations of the race, that, with its own intrinsic 
and infinite expressions of grace and fitness, apart from these associa- 
tions, one might suppose it would present peculiar attractions to them ; 
that they would delight not only to describe and interpret its mani- 
festations as they appear in historical monuments, but to imagine new 
forms fit to illustrate and adorn poetry's various moods. And yet, 
with one or two possible exceptions, whenever the muse does celebrate 
architecture, she seems to stoop from her high career, and to be af- 
flicted with paralysis either of the intellect or of the imagination, 
which leaves her unfit to express an intelligible idea on the subject. 

" It is well known that no two architects who have attempted to 
restore, on paper, the villa Laurentinum of Pliny, by following the de- 
tailed and elaborate description of it in his famous letter to Gallus, 
have succeeded in producing similar designs. Disraeli, in his Ctiriosi- 
ties of Literature y infers from this that it is idle to indulge in architect- 
ural descriptions, as they cannot succeed in presenting clear pictures, 
and that the pen should not intrude on the province of the pencil. 
But the question is not so much one of description as of interpre- 
tation. Architectural ideas and motifs excite in the minds of archi- 
tects certain emotions, which are rarely shared in their fulness by the 
laity. But I hesitate to believe that it is impossible for the pen to 
convey to the public at least some part of these emotions. It seems un- 
reasonable that certain defined capacities of delicate enjoyment should 
be in a condition of permanent and hopeless atrophy in the minds of 
the great mass of mankind. It is contrary to experience in other do- 
mains of human effort that there should exist in one art powers of 
expression which are incapable of some sort of intelligible exegesis* 
Of course, every fine art appeals to a certain range of faculties of ap- 
preciation which cannot be reached by other fine arts. Painting has 
something to say which sculpture cannot say; architecture has a mes- 
sage which cannot be repeated in music; and vice versa. If this were 
not the case, these arts would hardly have an excuse for separate ex- 
istence. Yet it would seem that the inspired insight and passion of 
the poet should be able to sympathize with, and to impart at least 
somewhat of, the peculiar intellectual excitement created by these 
arts. Indeed, poets have successfully attempted this in the case of 
painting and sculpture and music. But the art of the architect is hard- 
ly more technical than that of the musician, and surely his appeals to 
the intelligence of mankind should arouse emotions as capable of 
translation by the art of the poet. If a monument of architecture is 
like a * song without words,* it certainly touches the mind and heart as 
much as it moves the senses. The work of Callicrates, of Apollodorus, 
of Anthemius of Tralles, of the builder monks of Cluny, of the Abb^ 
Suger, of Palladio and Sansovino, of the other masters, of architect- 
ure, ancient and modern, is no more a mere pedantic display of tech- 
nique than the work of Mendelssohn. The art is not merely conven- 
tional or academic ; it is essentially an expression of humanity in its 
noblest and most God-like moods." 



Diderot on Acting. — In an interesting article on " Paris Thea- 
tres from 1750 to 1790" in the current number of Blackwood* s Maga- 
zine^ the author reproduces the annexed remarks by Diderot, written 
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in reply to a little pamphlet which appeared in 1770, entitled Garrick; 
or^ English Actors: ** I should desire that the actor be a man of judg- 
ment, and a cold and unimpassioned spectator of human nature; that 
he should have delicate perceptions, but no emotions — or in other 
words, that he should be able to portray everything he sees, and have 
an equal aptitude for every kind of character and part. If he trusted 
to the inspiration of his emotions, it would be impossible for him to 
play the same rSle ten times running with the same force and the same 
success. Whereas, if he founds his art on the observations he has 
made of nature, he will act better the tenth day than he did the first, 
for his conception of the character represented will become clearer in 
proportion as he works it out to his audience. 

" As long as actors rely on the promptings of their feelings, the 
excellence of their rendering of any given part will vary from day to 
day, while those whose interpretation is based on reflection, study, 
imitation, imagination, and memory (on the head, in short, instead of 
on the heart), can be trusted to be substantially the same. For in- 
stance, take Clairon. She thinks carefully out the character she is 
going to play, and after she has grasped the id^al of the rdle^ sets her- 
self with the utmost pains to embody her conception. When this is 
done, she feels that she has mastered the subject, and relies on her 
memory for the rest. Her rival Dumesnil, on the other hand, pro- 
ceeds on a totally opposite method. She leaves everything to the in- 
spiration of the moment, with the result that sometimes she is sublime^ 
and sometimes she is lamentably weak. 

"Take again the cries wrung from a mother which torture the 
hearts of the audience. They are the consequence, not of the emotion 
of the instant, but of study and rehearsal, during which the actress 
has listened to herself. And the merit of her impersonation consists 
in her exact reproduction of the external signs of feeling. It is a 
singerie sublime^ executed faithfully and punctually. The actress never 
loses consciousness of what she is doing. 

" It is emotion that makes the majority of actors indiflFerent; it is 
emotion which dulls their talents, it is the lack of emotion that makes 
actors sublime. True passion almost always expresses itself in grim- 
aces which are copied slavishly by an artist without taste, but are 
avoided by the really great actor. It is also to be remarked that it is 
only when the age of passionate emotions is passed that long study and 
experience has taught the actor how to render them; as any one may 
know who watched the automatic interpretations of Clairon or M0I6 
when they first went on the stage. I would even go further, and say 
that an excellent way to act flatly and badly is to copy your own 
character, for by so doing you miss the grasp conferred by conceiving 
the essence of all such characters. If Clairon on the stage was to- 
copy herself in a rage at home, instead of striking terror and awe into- 
the hearts of her audience, she would convulse them all with laughter. 
. . • Actors should never forget that on the stage it is never a ser- 
vile production of the truth that is wanted, but an adroit impression, 
made up, it may be, of details that taken individually would be found 
incorrect, yet as a whole prove that the author has seized on the point 
that is essential in the thing imitated.*' 



Thirty-second regular meeting of the Shakespeare Society 
of New York was held in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, Jan. 26,. 
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1893. The president in the chair. Minutes of the last meeting ap- 
proved. The chair reported the acceptances of Mr. Frey, Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Baker, as recording secretary, assistant-recording secretary, 
and trustee, to fill vacancy caused by resignation of Mr. Nevin, at the 
special election heretofore called at Columbia College, January 6, 1893, 
the tellers* report of which election had been duly filed in the office of 
the recording secretary. 

The report of the committee on plan to increase membership was 
made by the chairman, Harrison Grey Fiske, Esq., as follows : ** Your 
committee, appointed according to a resolution passed at a meeting of 
this society held on April 28 last, to confer as to a plan for extend- 
ing the membership of the society, reports as follows: Two plans have 
been proposed and considered. . First Plan. — The first plan comprises 
a division of members into three classes, viz., Honorary, Charter and 
Annual Subscribing Members, (a) Honorary members, elected as at 
present from among persons — not residents of the United States — 
that have made important contributions to Shakespearian literature, 
(b) Charter members, including all present members, life, resident and 
non-resident, (c) Annual subscribing members, including those per- 
sons that purchase the society's publications for any year and there- 
by shall be entitled to membership for that year. This is substantially 
the plan adopted and followed by the new Shakespeare Society of 
London, England, with the result that its publications have paid for 
themselves. Second Plan. — The second plan involves the creating of 
a committee on increase of membership, to act until the next annual 
meeting : this committee to be instructed to prepare a list of such 
persons, both resident and non-resident, as would, in its judgment, 
make desirable members of the Shakespeare Society ; to invite these 
persons to become candidates for election to membership, and lo pre- 
:sent the names of such as accept the invitation to the society to be 
voted upon in the usual manner. The objections urged against the 
first plan proposed is that it favors the temporary admission of any 
reputable person, upon the simple recommendation of his purchase of 
the society's publications, for the term of his membership — an ar- 
rangement that it is feared might be construed into a seeming tax 
upon the honor of membership in the society. The value of the pub- 
lications is enhanced by the circumstance that they are issued with 
the society's endorsement. To make the purchase of them a guaran- 
tee of election to membership for the year of the purchaser would de- 
preciate the value of the publications and tend to dissipate the honor 
•confered by election. The second plan, however, seems to possess 
the practical advantage of simplicity, efficacy, and agreement with the 
conservative spirit of the Shakespeare Society. For these reasons 
your committee, after due deliberation, recommends its adoption. 
Your committee further and separately recommends that the ad- 
mission fee and the annual dues of our non-resident members be made 
smaller than admission fee and the annual dues paid by resident mem- 
bers. Reduced fees from non-resident members are customary in the 
majority of societies; the resident and actively participating members 
-obviously drawing the more benefit from membership. Respectfully 
submitted, Harrison Grey Fiske, Chairman. Martin W. Cooke, Will 
iam Moodie Yeomans, Committee. New York, November 10, 1892." 

The report was accepted, and by-laws and amendments to ex- 
isting by-laws embodying the recommendations of the report ordered 
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to be drafted for presentation to the society for its action. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Bates, Mr. Charles M. Prynne, of New York City, was 
elected to resident active membership, and on motion of Mr. F*rey, 
Henry Irving, Esq., and Algernon Charles Swinburne, Esq., were elect- 
ed to honorary membership. 



Shakespeare's Misconceptions of Julius Caesar. — **The 
world's greatest statesman and warrior, delineated by the world's 
greatest dramatist — here surely we shall find a character of unique 
splendor ! Is this what we find in Shakespeare's Caesar ? Shakespeare's 
readers resemble the spectators of that procession in Andersen's story, 
where an emperor walks naked, but everybody having been told that 
some terrible sin in themselves alone can prevent their seeing his 
magic robes, the crowd joins in a chorus of admiration of them, till 
a little child remarks that the Emperor wears no clothes at all. We 
are accustomed to clothe Shakespeare's Julius Caesar with heroic virtue 
in much the same fashion. But wherever any one attends to Julius 
Caesar with the sincerity of Andersen's little spectator he will make 
the same discovery. Shakespeare seems to remember nothing of al- 
most the greatest conqueror the world has ever seen except his weak- 
nesses. He occupies the chief part of that small proportion of his work 
allotted to the utterances of Caesar, in delineating such foibles and 
weaknesses as we should hardly make room for in anything but an ex- 
haustive biography. Especially note the space he gives of his physi- 
cal weaknesses, telling us such incidents (sometimes against the tradi- 
tions of history) as that he was a poor swimmer, that he fainted away 
in a dirty crowd, that he was impatient in the thirst of fever, and the 
like. One of the lines he allots to the greatest of statesmen and war- 
riors curiously brings out his determi'nation to force upon us a consid- 
eration of his weaknesses. * Come thou on this side, for that ear is 
deaf.' Why should Shakespeare interrupt Caesar's speech to Anthony 
to tell us that ? These are not touches of shadow to enhance brilliant 
coloring. The play actually contains no references of the glories of 
Caesar's career except in the ungraceful form of assertions made by 
himself, these being, indeed, in some cases absurdly rhodomontade. 

* Danger and I were twins, born in one night, 
And I the elder brother.' 

What nonsense ! and it is not the only gasconade in the few speeches 
given to Caesar, while no one else seems particularly impressed with 
his greatness, except so far as it is a danger to Rome. But the mere 
records of the stage might save us the trouble of all such analysis. A 
spectator who, in the early years of this century, had seen Brutus, 
Cassius and Anthony played respectively by Kean, Kemble and Young, 
could not remember who had taken the part of Julius Caesar. It was 
not worth remembering; anybody is good enough for that part. In 
short, if it ended with the murder of Caesar, we might apply to it a 
hackneyed quotation, and say that the conquering cause pleased the 
gods, but that it was the conquered which pleased William Shake- 
speare. 

" Of course, nobody will suppose this ; most people assume the op- 
posite so decidedly that they read into the character of Shakespeare's 
Caesar a nobility which is not present in any speech put into his lips . 
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or any action that is ascribed to him. They need very little imagina- 
tion for the eflFort. It is not as if the great actions which might truly 
be ascribed to him were unsuited to drama. The character thus un- 
impressive might have been lighted up by some of the most striking 
incidents of history. Shakespeare might have reminded us — with 
some outrages to chronology, perhaps, but none that he would have 
cared for if he wanted to bring to a focus all that was remarkable in 
the character of his hero — that Caesar as a stripling had refused to de- 
sert his wife at the command of the terrible Sulla — surely the most 
romantic incident of classical history. He might have been painted 
as a prisoner among the equally terrible pirates, ordering them about, 
bidding them cease their chatter when he wanted to take a nap, scolding 
them for their bad taste in not admiring his probably very bad verses, 
treating them in all ways, to use words which Plutarch wrote, but 
Shakespeare might well have copied, *as if they had been not his keep- 
ers but his guards.* The poet might have told us how Caesar con- 
fronted the raging waves of the Adriatic in a light boat, and seemed 
almost to still their rage with the reminder, * Thou bearest Caesar and 
his fortunes.* Less hackneyed incidents might have been brought in ; 
we might have heard, for instance, of that legionary, who here, on Brit- 
ish soil, after performing prodigies of valor, thought only of throwing 
himself at the feet of Caisar to ask pardon for losing his shield — such 
actions might naturally be remembered as well as dramatically depict- 
ed. All this, and much more, was ready to his hand in the story of 
Plutarch, as, for the immortal joy of Englishmen, Shakespeare was en- 
abled to read it in the translation, just completed, of Thomas North. 
But he rejected it all, and copied only such sentences as tell us that 
his hero was an invalid and a hypochondiac, while he was not even 
content with what he found in Plutarch to that effect, but exaggerated 
and multiplied it. Why has he done all this ? Why has he taken the 
greatest name in secular history and associated it with weakness, van- 
ity and superstition, hiding all the glorious achievements it suggests, 
and insisting only that all which was noblest in Rome rose up against 
the pretensions in which those achievements culminated?** — JULIA 
Wedgwood in the Contemporary Revieiv, 



Symbolism on the Stage. — In discussing Ibsen's play, 5j^- 
7nester Solness^ recently translated as The Master-Bnilder^ A. B. Walk- 
ley raises the question of symbolism on the stage in the current Fort- 
nightly^ " The novel feature of this work,'* he remarks, ** the fact 
which gives it its significance in the evolution of the drama, is its 
symbolism. The symbolic drama is practically unknown in the Eng- 
lish, and, indeed, in the whole of the modern, theatre. On the Greek 
stage it was familiar enough — the Prometheus of -^schylus, to name 
the classic instance, is a piece of Titanic symbolism ; and nearly all 
early forms of art, conditioned and fostered as they were by religion, 
which in itself is a huge symbol — the graven images of Egypt, the mo- 
saics of Ravenna, the frescoes of Florence — were symbolical. And 
now, after many centuries, art seems to be returning to symbolism, 
partly by way of reaction against a crude and excessive naturalism, 
partly in the attempt to annex new tracts of thought, as yet imperfectly 
surveyed. Paris has its little school of symbolists in poetry and prose, 
its symbolist painters, and, I am told, there are symbolists among the 
musicians too. It was inevitable that it should be so. For the 
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symbol is only an expression of human yearning towards what Pro- 
fessor Bellac called the * au delk,* an attempt to respond to the obsti- 
nate questionings of invisible things, to explain reality by ideas which 
at once supplement and transcend the bare facts. Ages ago, Soc- 
rates, who asked so many questions, raised this important one, 
' Whether the invisible can be imitated ? ' Symbolism is the outcome 
of the effort to demonstrate that it can. And now we see this effort 
at length reaching to the drama — the keep, the inmost stronghold of 
the Castle of Art, which has always been the last to yield to the be- 
leaguering forces of change. 

" The question at once arises whether symbolism is in its proper 
place on the stage ; and it will be as well not to answer it too hastily. 
So many things have established a firm footing for themselves there 
which were once regarded as interlopers ! Time was, and not so long 
ago either, when the stage was said to be no place for religion, or pol- 
itics, or literature, or even for the * fireside concerns of our daily life. 
*No thoroughfare,* and * Trespassers will be prosecuted,* met the out- 
sider at every turn ; but the Augiers, the Dumas, the Ibsens, the C^- 
ards, the Curels, marched boldly in and tore down the fences, so that 
what was once a close preserve is now commonland. Why, it may 
fairly be asked, should symbolism be the only stranger denied 
right of entry, as though it were a cholera patient or a heathen Chi- 
nee? Our answer, as usual, is likely. to be dictated less by logic than 
by temperament. If, like the physician of Norwich, we * love to lose 
ourselves in a mystery, to pursue our reason to an O altitudo ! * if we 
hold, with Fluellen, that * there is figures in all things,* we shall wel- 
come symbolism on the stage. For my own poor part, in the playhouse 
I confess to the same mind as the stuttering painter's in the comedy of 
MM. Meilhac and Hal^vy, /e suis l-l'hiministe, Thalia and Melpomene 
must have, as an indispensable third, the great goddess Lucidity. In 
the playhouse it is essential to my enjoyment that I understand, then 
and there ; I must know what is going on. For, on the spot — what- 
ever suggestions it may offer for subsequent reflection — the drama 
deals with the surface of things. There must be no crepuscular light 
there, let alone pitch darkness. You cannot have a drama in a coal- 
cellar. The footlights must be turned full up, their fierce glow beat- 
ing upon men and women who are doing something which has a defi- 
nite meaning for one at the moment. It may have all sorts of other 
meanings later on, but, above all, it must have a meaning at the mo- 
ment. A play is not a merely provisional thing ; the playgoer does 
not pay his money to be bewildered to-night, on the offchance that he 
will be enjoying his reflections to-morrow morning or next week. He 
must have his meaning, as Hilda Wangel demanded her kingdom, 
* here, at once, on the table.' Now, obviously, it is the very nature of 
symbolism to elude this demand. There are three elements in your 
perfect symbol, are there not ? It must have profundity, it must have 
complexity, it must have obscurity. A symbol is a veiled truth ? 
Then it must not be all veil. ^It must not be like Artemus Ward's 
guyas cutis — a mere rattling chain and a h6arse gentleman imitating a 
bark behind the scenes ; there must be a genuine animal. Meaning it 
must have, then — and its meaning must not be insignificant. The Man 
in the Iron Mask must not turn out to be a plain citizen. The Runic 
hieroglyph must not prove to be merely, * Bill Stumps his Mark.* 
Again, your symbol must show various facets of the truth in varied 
lights — or, if you like, there must be veil within veil. Thus, Dante*s 
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Beatrice is not one, but three — a real woman, then the poet's muse, 
then philosophy. Again, the bird which gives its name to Ibsen's 
Wild Duck is a complex symbol — now it is Old Ekdal, now Hialmar, 
and now a real bird, something to be served with cayenne-pepper and 
a slice of lemon. Finally, a symbol must be obscure. Why be at the 
pains to invent a riddle which any one can guess at first shot ? It is 
the vagueness, the mystery of the symbol which contributes so greatly 
to its power over the imagination. * What we have to divine,* said an 
ancient rhetorician, * makes more impression on us than what is offered 
to our gaze without a veil. Thence comes it that secret doctrines are 
propounded in symbols, as in the shades of night, for the symbol may 
•well be compared to shade and to night.* 

" But, in determining the three elements of the symbol, have I 
not named the very qualities in which the stage is most deficient ? 
The symbol is profound, the stage is superficial; the symbol is com- 
plex, the stage is simple; the symbol is obscure, the stage lives by 
clearness. These, then, are some reasons for conjecturing that sym- 
holism may possibly fail to establish its right of entry to the play- 
house. At any rate, if it is not to fail, it will have, I submit, to ac- 
commodate itself to the local conditions which obtain there — to do at 
Rome as Rome does. A sharp line of demarcation will have to be 
drawn between the outer story and the inner significance, between the 
veil and the thing veiled, the concrete image and the abstract idea — 
in other words, between the form of the symbol and its content. No 
matter how abysmally profound, how subtly complex, how mystically 
obscure the content may be, it will be all labor wasted unless the 
form comply with the fundamental and immutable laws of dramatic 
art. And these twain, the form and the content, will have to be prac- 
tically independent. The playgoer must have his superficial meaning 
* on the table,' must be interested while in the playhouse, must have 
some cash down, however valuable the draft on his imagination pay 
able at three months." 



SllAKESPEARlANA extends its congratulations to the Hon. B. 
Rush Field, M.D., who has just been elected and inaugurated the 
mayor of the city of Easton, Pennsylvania. Dr. Field is a gentleman 
by birth and breeding: as a physician, the eminent successor of an emi- 
nent father, and a scholar by instinct and inclination. Attracted to 
Shakespeare the man and poet. Dr. Field's was the first application for 
membership ever received after the incorporation of the New York 
Shakespeare Society, and a work he shortly afterwards sent to press 
{The Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare, 1885) was the first volume 
which bore the name of this society upon its title-page. Later on, Dr. 
Field was the first subscriber to the Bankside Shakspeare, a project 
which had his deepest sympathies and into which he entered with zeal 
and enthusiasm, and his was the first letter of congratulation upon the 
successful issue of its final volume which its editor received. Dr. Field 
has now served for seven years last past as librarian of the society, 
and, as recorded elsewhere in these pages, has asked for a well-earned 
respite in order to pass to the more onerous duties of his new office. 

A warm friend, a courteous, gentle, noble man, true in every rela- 
tion of life, he deserved the honors he has received at the hands of his 
fellow-citizens, and will deserve and receive yet higher and larger ones 
And he has our affectionate best wishes everywhere and always! 
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THE "FIRST HEIR OF" SHAKESPEARE'S "INVENTION." 

Words are detectives, and, if not pushed to work beyond their 
normal limitations they are infallible detectives. Their report may not 
always, to be sure, settle the date at which a literary composition was 
actually composed. But that report will be very competent and very 
exact and perfectly reliable as to the date or dates at which that work 
was not or could not have been composed. As to a question of dates, 
therefore, the detective work done by words is the most valuable testi- 
mony we can take in settling issues which join themselves in the arena 
of comparative criticism. But, when this testimony is cumulated with, 
or opposed to, other and historical or biographical testimony (as I think 
is the case we are about to contemplate), these little detectives will per- 
haps be able to report to us, not only negatively at what date a certain 
literary work was composed, but negatively what individuals did not and 
could not have composed it ; and so, possibly, by a constant exclusion, 
help us in determining matters of disputed authorship more and more 
positively and finally as we proceed. 

Some eight years ago I published * a Glossary of Warwickshire 
dialect words in which I made a candid effort to satisfy myself as to 
whether Shakespeare actually wrote the poem Venus and Adonis or 
whether that poem should yield to the destructive processes of that 
Shakespearian criticism which has drawn the Henry the Eighth, the 
Richard the Third, The Taming of A Shrew, and parts oi Macbeth, Tinton 
of Athens, the three parts of Henry the Sixth, the Pericles, and so on, 
out of the real Shakespearian canon. 

And in so doing I entirely failed to perceive, and still fail to per- 
ceive, that it is heterodox or unorthodox to, perhaps, doubt a little 
about Shakespeare's poems, when those Shakespearian commentators 
who assert the most Draconic sort of loyalty to Shakespeare against all 

* Papers of the New York Shakespeare Society ^ Vol. II.: Venus and Adonis-^ 
a Study in Warwickshire Dialect, New York, 1885. 
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Baconian and other anti-Shakespearian theories, yet find Middleton, 
Marlowe, Drayton, and anybody else in the plays, and deliberately 
disseize Shakespeare of whole handfuls of the plays, from a line here 
and there to an entire scene or a whole act, in favor of those and several 
other Elizabethan dramatists. The fact that the disseizing is done, as 
to the poems, by the testimony of words, of biographies and of chronicle, 
while, as to the plays, it is done by the counting of " stopped " and 
" unstopped " lines (that is, by those inscrutable and unspeakable things 
called " verse tests ") over which a large part of the modern English 
criticism has run itself amuck with almost every other kind of ** criti- 
cism," does not, to my mind, make a case of loyalty in the one case and 
of treason in the other. Everybody knows (and if anybody does not 
know it a little perfunctory examination of the plays and of the title- 
page dates will instruct him) that Shakespeare, after a very short ex- 
perience in play-writing, discovered that his actors could read his lines 
more effectively if written in blank verse than if written in rhyme, 
and so very soon abandoned rhyme altogether in writing his plays. 
(And if anybody will test it himself to-day he will see how much more 
easily blank verse can be delivered to action than rhyme can.) And this 
doubtless is the simple fact towards which the verse-testers are, in their 
clumsy and absurd and purblind way, laboring. Shakespeare's earlier 
plays were written in rhyme, his later ones in blank verse! That is the 
exact statement ; and our useful friend, the average school-boy, knows 
that such is the fact. But the wild-eyed verse-tester, and ecstatic 
" stopped " and " unstopped " ending counter will rave like the Py- 
thoness herself and chop whole Shakespeare plays out of the canon 
before he will bring up (as he has not brought himself up yet) to this 
extremely simple enunciation. 

Without, therefore, any consciousness of disloyalty or heterodoxy, 
I printed, as I said, eight years ago, the best list I could collect 
together of Warwickshire words, tabulating my Glossary, for the sake 
of facile reference, into four parallel columns. In the first column I 
put an English classic or vernacular word ; in the second, opposite it, 
the equivalent for it in the Warwickshire dialect ; then in the third 
column I gave an instance of the use of this word in its Warwickshire 
dialect form in the Shakespeare plays ; and in the fourth column, headed 
Venus and Adonisy I proposed to give any instance I could find of the 
use of that Warwickshire dialect form of the word in the poem,whicb> 
if we are to credit the dedication of that poem, was Shakespeare's first 
piece of literary work. That fourth column was blank ! ! ! Not 
a single Warwickshire word was found in the poem except that, in the 
epithet ** urchin-snouted boar^' the word urchin^ meaning a hedgehog, 
was certainly the Warwickshire dialect for hedgehog. But " urchin '* 
was only Warwickshire by courtesy. For that word was the common 
name for the animal we call a hedgehog all over England, and in every 
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dialect of that country, and so more properly called a " vernacular " 
than a '' dialeet'* word. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that — since, as I have so often demon- 
strated, the title-pages of Elizabethan days were extremely unreliable, 
and dedications (as in the case of the celebrated " T. T." dedication to 
the sonnets) quite as often written by the publishers, to sell the book, 
as by the authors — ^the absence of Warwickshire words in the Venus 
and Adonis meant something. To make assurance doubly sure, I pro- 
posed awaiting the result of my tentative Warwickshire dialect glos- 
sary, however, before finally making up my mind: and while I should 
perhaps wait still longer, it occurs to me that pressure of other mat- 
ters might intervene did I not file a sort of statement up to date, while 
time is at my service. I therefore record here that (except in the one 
instance of the valued communication from Mrs. Potts, mentioned 
hereinafter in its proper place) I find among the eight years' accumu- 
lations of examinations of my Glossary, and in the letters of many 
hundreds of kind correspondents, no errors noted and no deduc- 
tions made (though many additions have been supplied me by their 
kindness) therein, and so I feel quite willing to testify that, up to date 
anyhow, in my opinion, it is a good deal more doubtful that William 
Shakespeare wrote the Venus and Adonis (and I am willing to say the 
same of the Lucrece and the Sonnets*) — than that he wrote some of 
those pla5rs, like Henry the Eighth^ and the last half of Timon of At hens , 
of which the stopped-ending counters have disestablished him. 

Before embarking upon the discussion before us, I am eager to 
admit that there is scarcely any form of evidence which affects all 
minds alike — and allowance for standpoint will always have to be made. 
Lawyers know that even the strongest kind of expert evidence can 
always be confronted with equally strong expert evidence on the 
other side, and that however conclusively the purest and most conclusive 
circumstantial evidence may affect the mind of impartial and negative 
examiners of it, there will never be wanting the popular cry as to 
" the dangers of circumstantial evidence ** from those who forget that, 
dangerous as it may be where alternate constructions can be put upon 
it, pure circumstantial evidence is at least impartial and without 
motive, cannot be bribed, or intimidated, or scared, and so, if no alter- 
nate construction or explanation can be found, is absolutely safe so 
far as it goes. In his Memoranda on the Tragedy of Hamlet ^\ my la- 
mented friend Dr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps remarks : " Those who have 



* Why will not some reader of Shakespeari ana subject the Lucrece, the other 
poems and the Sonnets to the same tests as I have given to the Venus and Adonis 
with a view of finding Shakespearian words in them.^ Shakespeariana will 
be very glad to print the results of his investigations. 

t Privately printed 1879. 
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lived as long as myself in the midst of Shakespearian criticism will be 
careful not to be too certain of anything." With such a caution from 
so eminent and venerable an authority, most younger men will wish to 
keep alertly on their guard against foreclosing themselves. I have not 
lived in the midst of Shakespearian criticism (or controversy — for all 
Shakespearian criticism appears to be controversy, and always I sup- 
pose will be, since it seems impossible to make any assertion or to 
announce, however disinterestedly or calmly, any discovery in that field 
without its being presently disputed), as did Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
but still desire to " be careful not to be too certain of anything." 
I therefore submit with diffidence the following study of the evidence 
presented by certain words in a poem which William Shakespeare 
declared to be the first heir of his invention — by which we understand 
that he meant that it was the first thing he ever wrote — not for 
their philology, but for their proof of vicinage, so to speak. Were 
they ever heard, or employed, that is to say, in the precincts wherein 
William Shakespeare wrote, if he wrote at all, the Venus and Adonis f I 
shall not be disappointed if this evidence convinces nobody. I simply 
present it because it has convinced 7ne, 

Everybody remembers the expressive dialect spoken by Mrs. 
Poyser in George Eliot's novel of Adam Bede. George Eliot lays 
the story of her novel in Loamshire, which it appears is intended to be 
recognized as Leicestershire. But *' it must not be inferred," says Dr. 
Sebastian Evans, of the English Dialect Society, "that Mrs. Poyser 
and the rest of the characters introduced into Adam Bede speak pure 
Leicestershire. They speak pure Warwickshire ; and, although the 
two dialects naturally approximate very closely, they are far from 
being identical in pronunciation, grammar or vocabulary. The truth is 
that George Eliot was herself Warwickshire born, and used the dialect, 
in the midst of which she had been reared, for her Leicestershire char- 
acters ; which was not much of a solecism seeing that the two had so 
many points of contact." 

But if the English George Eliot heard in her village among her 
neighbors in her youth was Warwickshire English, it could not have 
been a much purer speech that her young fellow-shireman, William 
Shakespeare, heard in his day — almost three centuries earlier. There 
was not much of an Academy, not much of a cult, in Stratford town, 
to purify the burgher's patois in Shakespearian times. Nay, even up 
at the capital — in London — it was very little, if any, better than down 
in Warwickshire. The members of Elizabeth's parliament could not 
comprehend each other. This was long before there was any standing 
army in England. (FalstafT might have been marching through Cov- 
entry with his pressed men at about that time.) But when the soldiers 
Elizabeth summoned were grouped in camps, they could not under- 
stand the word of command unless given by officers from their own 
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particular shire. And — with Stratford grammar school, or any other 
grammar school in full blast — the urchins were not taught English^ 
rigorously as they might be drilled in Lily's Accidence^ and in the three 
or four text-books prescribed by the crown. Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
and Mr. Furnivall and the industrious Mrs. Stopes have each prepared 
lists of these text-books. But, amongst them all, there is not one that 
suggests instruction in the mother tongue. That the aforesaid urchins 
were supposed to learn at home, if they learned it at all. And at 
home, as well as in this grammar school (now held sponsor for so much 
of the occult and elaborate introspection and learning of the plays), it 
is absolutely impossible that the lad Shakespeare acquired or used any 
other dialect than the Warwickshire he was born to, or that his father 
and mother, their coetaneans, neighbors and gossips, spoke. For 
demonstration of this statement the credulous need not rely on the 
so-called Shakespearian epitaphs and lampoon on Sir Thomas Lucy 
with their dialect puns on the names of John a'Coombe (" John has 
come ") and Lucy (" Lowsie ") [which were doubtless written by that 
worthy lunatic John Jordan, who so amply fooled — in his time — the 
ponderous Malone, Boswell, Ireland and their contemporaries], but 
are referred to any competent chronicle of the times themselves. In 
fact, there is no converse to the proposition at all. It is as one-sided 
as a proposition in Euclid. 

When William Shakespeare, then at about eighteen, went up to 
London, he must have been, like Robert Burns — fluent in the dialect 
of his own vicinage. We know that when, later in his life, Robert 
Burns tried to abandon the patois in which he had earned immortality, 
and to warble in urban English, " he was seldom " (says his most careful 
biographer. Principal Shairp) " more than a third-rate, a common, 
clever versifier." In considering the question whether William Shake- 
speare still continued to use the Warwickshire dialect or lost it in 
London, we must make up our minds to leave his Plays out of the 
question. For, in the first place, a play is a play. It is the representa- 
tion of many characters in a juxtaposition where the identity of each 
must J>e exaggerated to preserve the perspective, and to tell — within 
the hour — the story of days or years, as the case may be. And this 
perspective must be shaped by experiment, altered and amended by 
actual representation, made to fit the date, the circumstances, the 
player, and the audience, and all this is the work of many hands and 
many brains. Except from the direct testimony of contemporaries or 
of an author himself, therefore, to conclude that this or that author 
wrote himself into any one character of any play, is, and always must 
be, purely and fancifully gratuitous. In the second place, the Shake- 
speare plays contain not only Warwickshire, but specimens of about 
every other known English dialect. And quite as much of any one as 
of any other. It is a statement not to be by any means left out of the 
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Shakespeare authorship problem — this exact phenomena of the dialect. 
For the condition in life implied by a man's employment of one patois 
would seem to dispose of the probability of his possessing either the 
facilities or the inclination for acquiring a dozen others. The philolo- 
gist or archaeologist may employ or amuse himself in collecting speci- 
mens of dialects and provincialisms. The proletarian, to whom any 
one of these dialects is native, will probably be found not to have that 
idea of either bread-winning or of pastime. 

There are a great many strange things about these plays. They 
make a classical Duke of Athens mention St. Valentine's Day, and 
send a ypunggirl to a nunnery — they have pages and king's fools figur- 
ing in Alcibiades' time. Pandarus speaks of Sunday and of Friday at 
the siege of Troy ; there are marks, guilders, ducats and allusions to 
Henry IV. of France, to Adam, Noah and to Christians, in Ephesus 
in the time of Pericles; a child is "baptized" in Titus Andronicus ; 
Mark Antony comes to " bury " Caesar. There are knaves, and queens 
and "trumps" and "graves in the Holy Churchyard " in Cleopatra's 
capital, and there are always Frenchmen and Spaniards in plenty for 
the audiences which expected them, whether the play were in Cypress 
or Epidamnium, or Rome, or Athens ; whether the days were ancient 
or contemporary, France and Spain were the countries with which 
England was oftenest at war, and which, therefore, it was most popu- 
lar to disparage. The Frenchman and Spaniard were relied upon to 
make the groundlings roar again, pretty much as in New York to-day, 
we have a plantation negro or a Chinaman, as indispensable for 
certain audiences. But in these same plays, however a Roman or a 
Bohemian may use an English idiom, there is no confusion in the dia- 
lects when used as dialects^ and not as vernacular. The Norfolk man 
does not talk Welsh, nor does the Welshman talk Norfolkshire, nor does 
the Welshman Sir Hugh Evans, who lives in Warwickshire, use Welsh- 
Yorkshire, but Welsh- Warwickshire, patois. The dictionary makers 
assure us that there are thousands upon thousands of dialect words in the 
plays, or to be exact, thousands upon thousands of words not dialectic 
per se but used in their local senses. Moreover, sometimes, these jyords 
will be used in their local or dialect, and in their pure or vernacular sense 
in the same play, or even in the same passages. Of this I shall give 
some examples later on, but it seems proper to note here that at least 
once in the plays Shakespeare introduces a dialect, quoad dialect, in a 
locality where it does not belong, and so calls attention to it and the 
contrast between it and the speech of the other characters present. 
The occasion referred to is, of course, where Edgar meets Oswald in the 
fields near Dover and disguises his speech by using the Somersetshire 
dialect.* 



 Lear, IV., vi., 210. Bankside notation, Q. 2438. F. 2648. 
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Osw. Wherefore, bold peasant, 
Darest thou support a published traitor ? Hence ; 
Lest that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther 'casion. 

Osw, Let go, slave, or thou diest ! 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk pass. 
An chud ha* bin zwaggered out of my life, 'twould not ha' bin zo long 
as 'tis by a vortnight. Nay, come not near th' old man ; keep out, che 
vor ye, or ise try whether your costard or my ballow be the harder : 
chill be plain with you. 

Osw. Out, dunghill ! 

Edg, Chill pick your teeth, zir : come ; no matter vor your foins. 

On another occasion he uses mere jargon : 

" Throca, movousus, cargo, cargo, cargo * * * villanda par, 
•carbo, cargo * * Boskos vauvado. Kerelybonso * manka revania 
dulche * * Oscorbidulchos volivorco, accordolinta,* * * Bosko 
•chimurcho. Boblibindo cher murco,t 

which the soldiers invent to confound Parolles not only with proof of 
his own cowardice and treachery, but with his ignorance of the language 
in which he claimed proficiency (which is interesting, however, in now 
and then steering into the vicinity of a resemblance to a known lan- 
guage). But these episodes prove that Shakespeare knew perfectly 
well what a dialect was and that the dialect of one section of England 
was unintelligible to the native of another (is in fact to-day — to such an 
extent that I am assured that one of the difficulties at first experienced 
in the use of our American invention of the telephone — and a very 
considerable one — arose from this source). 

All this is accounted for by our knowledge of London in the days 
when Shakespeare was writing the plays, its cosmopolitan character, 
and the motley crowds on its narrow streets. He did not need to take 
them — at least it is apparent that he did not take them — out of books 
already in print, as he did his plots and situations. His characters 
were all there, and he photographed them. But how, when he himself was 
a provincial, and came up from Stratford — when he himself was one of 
the motley throng in those same narrow streets } Our question does 
not arise as to the Sonnets, if the "Sonnets printed in 1609 were the 
* Sugred Sonnets among his private friends,' " of which Meres makes 
mention, which only appeared in 1609, seven years before Shake- 
speare's death, when he had become rich and — doubtless endowed 
with that culture which wealth can bring — may have used most unex- 
ceptionable urban, courtly and correct English. 

But that poem, Venus ajid Adonis^ which its dedication declares to 
have been the very " first heir of " the ** invention " of William Shake- 

 AlVs Well that Ends Well, IV. I 71, etc. 
t lb,, IV. iii-141. 
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speare ; surely, if written in Warwickshire and by a Warwickshire lad 
who had never been out of it, it ought somewhere to contain a little 
Warwickshire word to betray the precincts of its writer and its concep- 
tion ! 

Richard Grant White loved to imagine young Shakespeare, like 
young Chatterton, and many another young poet, coming up to Lon- 
don with his first poem in his pocket. 

" In any case, we may be sure that the poem," he says, " was 
written some years before it was printed ; and it may have been 
brought by the young poet from Stratford in manuscript, and read by 
a select circle, according to the custom of the time, before it was pub- 
lished." 

If William Shakespeare wrote the poem at all, it would seem as 
if Mr. White's proposition is beyond question so far as mere dates go. 
But if the result of a Glossary of the Warwickshire dialect, as paralleled 
with the poem, was to discover no Warwickshire in a poem written by 
a Warwickshire man in Warwickshire, or soon after he left it to go else- 
where, it would look extremely like a corroboration of the evidence of 
the dates by that of the dialect. 

The Glossary — while, of course, sharing the incompleteness of all 
dictionaries of current provincialisms — is at least quite complete 
enough to prove the existence of a Warwickshire dialect to-day ; and, 
inferentially, what must have been the barbarisms of that dialect three 
centuries ago. But by that Glossary it certainly did appear : 

First. — That there is and was a Warwickshire dialect. 

Second, — That this dialect occurs in every one of the admitted 
Shakespeare plays. 

Third, — That a specimen of this dialect appears to occur in the 
poem, Venus and Adonis^ in but one single instance ; that is to say, 
less than in any other work with which William Shakespeare's name is 
associated (except, perhaps, the Lucrece — which is intentionally left at 
this time unexamined). 

But — as to proposition second — we have now to demonstrate: 
(i) That this Warwickshire dialect does not occur in the plays to the 
exclusion of other dialects ; and — as to proposition third — that (ii.} 
the single instance in which Warwickshire dialect apparently occurs 
in the poem is apparent only ; the word apparently local being ac- 
tually not only not exclusively Warwickshire, but a corruption trace- 
able to a Latin original. 

Says an authority on this matter : 

" A glance through almost any of the plays will convince the 
reader that the poet had not only an extensive familiarity with, but a 
partiality for, words in provincial use in these (the northern and 
border) counties. Such words as the following : — greet (to cry or 
weep), sag (to hang down), shive (a slice), sliver (a noun, a small. 
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branch, and verb, to tear off), neb (the beak), brock (a badger), biggen 
(a night-cap), /i^>fe (to pitch or throw), scale (to spread, as manure), side 
(adjective, wide loose), clean (adverb, entirely), leather-coats (apples), 
clap (to pat or tap), chare (a job of work), flapjack (a pan-cake), — and 
many others, are terms * familiar in the mouth as household words ' in 
the North of England." * * * 

Take again " the common adverb soon. In such passages as the 
following, — * Soon at five o'clock Til meet with you,' {Com. of Err.^ I. 
ii. 26); * Soon at supper shalt thou see Lorenzo,* {Mer. of Ven.) II. iii. 
5) ; * Come to me soon at after supper,* {Rich. II Ly IV. iii. 31) ; ' You 
shall bear the burden soon at night,' {Rom. and Jul.^ II. v. 78); 'We'll 
have a posset for 't soon at night,' {Merry Wives, I. iv. 8), and a dozen 
more, it is evident from the context that * soon ' cannot have its com- 
mon meaning of ' in a short time.' Antipholus bids his servant go to 
the inn. 

" The Centaur, where we host. 
And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee ; 
Within this hour it will be dinner time.'' 

He then invites his friend, the First Merchant, to dinner : — 

"What, will you walk with me about the town. 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me ? " 

To which the Merchant replies : — 

*' I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 
I crave your pardon. Soon at five clock, 
Please you, I'll meet with you upon the mart. 
And afterward consort you till bed-time." 

Now, bearing in mind that noon is the universal dinner-hour in Shake- 
speare, six hours must intervene ere they meet again, which could 
hardly be called " soon." An examination of the other passages will 
present the same inconsistency. 

The fact is that " soon " in these passages is a pure provincialism. 
Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, tells 
us that in the West of England the word still signifies "evening;" 
and Gil, a contemporary of Shakespeare, a head master of St. Paul's 
School, declares that the use of ** soon " as an adverb, in the familiar 
sense of "betimes," "by and by," or "quickly," had, when he wrote, 
been eclipsed with most men by an acceptation restricted to " night- 
fall." 

* * * The word " fettle " is another pure Northern provin- 
cialism, meaning to get ready, prepare, dress one's self. Many a time 
have I been told by my father "to fettle myself and go to school," 
'fettle up for church," etc. It is used both as an active and a neuter 
verb ; and Shakespeare has given it its exact signification in Romeo 
and Juliet, III. v. 154: — 

" 'Qui fettle your fine joints 'gainst Thursday next. 
To go with Paris to Saint Peter's Church." 
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The very singular word " pheeze " occurs twice in Shakespeare, 
and has bothered the commentators exceedingly; some explaining it 
= to beat, others = to drive. In the North of England they have an 
old word pronounced phaze^ meaning generally to make an impression 
upon, to arouse, stir up. It is commonly used in such expressions as 
" I called the man a fool, but it never phazed him.*' " I hit the door 
with all my might, but couldn't phaze it.'* In Taming of the Shrew, 
{Ind., i. i), Sly says to the hostess, " 1*11 pheeze you, in faith,** that is, 
1*11 stir you up, 1*11 startle you; and in Tro, and Cres, {II, iii. 215), Ajax 
says, "An a* be proud with me, 1*11 pheeze his pride," meaning " 1*11 
make an impression on him, 1*11 bring down his pride." 

Another Northern peculiarity is the use of the term wife for a 
woman in general without any reference to the conjugal relation, in 
the same way \}ci^X.femme in French and/ra« in German are occasion- 
ally used. The Saxon is wif, mulier, femina; Bede uses wif-cild for a 
female infant. In Henry V, (Act V., chorus) we have — 

" Behold the English beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives, with boys.** 

Where " wives** is surely not confined to married women, but includes 
women of all ages and relations. * * * In Diana's speech in AlFs 
Well (IV. ii. 74) : 

" Since Frenchmen are so braid 
Marry that will — 1*11 live and die a maid.*' 

Here " braid ** is evidently derived from the Scotch braid, but has 
a more comprehensive meaning than our broad, applied to both lan- 
guage and actions, oftener to the latter. Impudent comes fairly near 
to it, but is not quite forcible enough, while lustful is perhaps in the 
other extreme. A man was said to be "braid ** whose behavior among 
women was audaciously gross or insulting, or who had a noted charac- 
ter for making improper advances, or for taking saucy liberties. I re- 
call hearing such expressions as these: "John, you munnot be sae 
braid, noo," or, " He*s far ower braid to keep my company." The 
word " braided,** however, is no relative of ** braid.** " Braided " was 
always a word applied to goods or wares, and meant dirty, tumbled, 
crumpled up. Soiled or damp clothing, carelessly put away, was said 
to come out braided; that is, in braids, wrinkled, or creased. It was 
applied also to cheap or second-hand articles, especially of haberdash- 
ery. It will be remembered that the shepherd's son, in Winter's Tale 
{IV. iv. 204), asks if Autolycus has any " unbraided wares ; " gener- 
ally supposed a press error for " embroidered wares,** which is the read- 
ing of Collier's Corrected Folio of 1632. But I have never been able to 
divest myself of the impression that he rather means any new, fresh, 
unsoiled wares — wares that are nice and untumbled, and not second- 
hand goods. 

In Shakespeariana* Mr. J. N. Langlin (from whom we have 
obtained much data as to the concurrence of Warwickshire expres- 
sions in other English dialects in the following table) has pointed out 
the examples of Hallamshire dialect in the plays. 

* May, 1884. 
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Breeds with — to resemble {Meas. for Meas.) — 

" She speaks 
And 'tis such sense that my sense breeds ivith it.*' 

Among Yorkshire peasantry, to breed with, or to breed of, is- 
constantly used for "resemble;" thus: "She breeds of her 
mother, her uncle," etc. Sometimes pronounced braid. 

Bar — to prohibit, exclude, forbid. In King John (III. i.) we 
have — 

" When law can do no right 
Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong." 

Barm — yeast {Mid. N. D,, II. i.) : 

"And sometimes make the drink to bear no barmy 
A common word in Essex and Eastern counties. 
Brag — to boast {Rom. and JuL I. v.) : 

" Verona brags of him." 
Chuck — a term of endearment {Macbeth^ III. ii.) : 

" Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chucks 
Cower — to cower down, to be abashed (2 Hen, F/., III. ii.) : 

" No splitting rocks cowered \n the sinking sand." 
Grime — make black. 

" My face I'll grime with filth." {Lear II. iii.) 

Heps or Hips — pods of the dog-rose {Tim, of Ath,y IV. iii. 398) : 
"The oaks bear mast ; the briars scarlet hips^ 

Make the door, i.e., fasten it — pronounced mack {Com. of Errors,. 
III. ii.): 

" And doubts not, sir, but she will make excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made against you." 

Crack — to boast {Love's Lab., IV. i.) : 

" And Ethiops of their sweet complection crack." 

Favour — to resemble {/ul. Cces., I. iii.) : 

" And the complection of the element 
It favours like the work we have in hand." 

Gates — a sort of expletive, meaning manner, way {Twelfth Night,. 
V. i.) : 

"******* If he had not been in drink he would have tickled 
you other gates than he did." 

So, too, in King Lear, Edgar says : " Go your gate." " Get your 
gate " — a kind of friendly dismissal. " Go your way " is a very 
common expression in Yorkshire. Where is the Yorkshire child 
who has not been told to " get out of my gate " ? 

Mammocks — Small pieces of anything. Shakespeare has it a verb 
{Cor. I. iii.) : 

" He did so set his teeth and tear it ! — O, I warrant how he mam^ 
mocked it." 
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Scotch — to strike with a thin stick. 

" We have scotched the snake, not killed it." — Macbeth. 

Stalled — suspected {Jul. Ccbs.^ IV. i.) : 

" Which out of use, and stalled by other men, 
Begins his fashion." 

Tickle — tottering, easily overturned {Meas. for Meas.y I. iii.) : 

«* * * fhy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders, that a 
milkmaid, if she be in love, may sigh it off." 

II. — The single entry I was able to make in the Venus a?id Adonis 
column of my Glossary is the expression "The Urchin-snouted 
Boar" {i.e., the boar with a snout like a hedgehog). But " Urchin," 
with this meaning, is certainly as old as the French-English glossary of 
Palsgrave, the tutor of Mary, sister of Henry VIII. (" Disclarcessement 
de la Lange Francoise-Angloys.) It occurs (spelled Urchon) in the 
early English Psalter (Psalm CIIL, v., i8), and is traced by Skeat to a 
source even earlier than either, viz.: the latin eircius. Mr. Langlin (in 
his paper on the" Provincialisms of Shakespeare " in Shakespeariana 
for May, 1884), says that " urchin" occurs in every English dialect of 
which he can find a trace, in the sense of " hedgehog." Curiously enough, 
however, the word is only used in the plays, in the Merry Wives of 
lVindsor,{like urchins, ouphes and fairies, IV., iv., 49), the only actual 
Warwickshire play in the works, and, again, in Titus Andronicus (II., 
iii., loi), in the sense of a "goblin " or " sprite," a usage unknown not 
only in Warwickshire, but — so far as Skeat and other English etymol- 
ogists have been able to discover — in any other dialect. 

Nor can it be said that, in treating the classical theme, no oppor- 
tunity occurred for employment of words and idioms peculiar to local 
dialects ; the growth of the necessity in the expression of rustic wants 
and emergencies only. The fact is exactly in this instance the reverse. 
For example : In line 657, Venus calls jealousy a " carrytale," that is, 
a gossip or telltale. There happen to be (as we see from our table) 
two Warwickshire words, " chatterer " and " pickthanks," for this de- 
scriptive. The latter is used in the plays in i. Henry Vl.y iii., 2, while 
in Love's Labour's Lost (V., ii., 464), it appears as " mumble news." But 
for the picturesque compound " carrytale," certainly no recourse to 
any dialect was had. And again — whenever the dialect consists in the 
usage rather than the form of the word — the word is used in the plays, 
sometimes in the common and sometimes in the local sense; but in the 
poem, always in the proper and usual sense. For example : We have 
seen what " braid " and " braided " mean in the plays. But in Venus 
and Adonis we have the root as we employ it to-day: "His ears up- 
pricked — his braided, hanging mane." To proceed : In the plays we 
have the word " gossip " continually, sometimes in the sense of a "God 
parent " (which is Warwickshire and other provincial usage), and 
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sometimes in the ordinary sense, to express which a War^^'ickshire 
man would have said " pickthanks ** or " chatterer." The word " chill," 
which, in Warwickshire, means io warm, to take the chill off of, is used 
in that sense once {As You Like It^ IV., v., 56), but everywhere else 
in its ordinary sense of to touch with frost, or to cool. Again, any 
musical instrument is called in Warwickshire " a music," and here in 
the single play of Hamlet we find it so used ("Let him play his music," 
II., i., 83), while everywhere else the word has its usual meaning. Side 
by side in Macbeth we find the word " lodged " used in its vernacular 
meaning of providing with sleeping quarters (" There be two lodged 
together," II., ii., 26), and in the Warwickshire sense of corn that a 
heavy storm has ruined. (" Though bladed corn be lodged," IV., i., 55.) 
Not to multiply instances, which the reader can select for himself 
from Mrs. Clarke's concordance, or (still more accurately) from Dr. 
Schmitt*s Shakespeare Lexicon — note that in Henry VIH, " stomach " 
is used in the sense of a masterful, or overbearing disposition, as in 
Warwickshire to-day ; as the name of the proper digestive organ ; 
again in the sense of appetite ; and, yet again, to mean valor or spirit, 
just as in Richard HL the word " urge " occurs side by side in its good 
old English meaning and anon in its present Warwickshire sense of to 
irritate, annoy or tease; and never are the above instances of double 
usage by way of a pun or play upon the words themselves. 

It further appears that there are in this entire poem of eleven 
hundred and ninety-four verses scarcely a score of words to compre- 
hend which even to most ordinary English scholars of to-day would 
need a lexicon. But on examining even these words, it will be found, 
precisely as in the case of the word " urchin," that they have a source 
entirely outside of Warwickshire or any other one dialect — are, in fact, 
early English words, mostly classical ; never in any sense local or sec- 
tional. The following schedule renders this apparent. 

Banning (326) — Cursing. The word is used in this sense in Lucrece, 

line 1460, 2d Henry F7., 4, 25, and is so used by 
Gower, Confessio Amatis,(\i2^^ ii., 96, Laymon^ (1180,) 
ii.), 497, and is good middle English. 
Bate-Breeding (655) — In the sense of a stirrer up of strife. Bate in 

the sense of strife — is middle English — occurs in 
the Coventry Mysteries, p. 12, and is the origin 
of our word debate. 
Billing (366) — Is the act of birds putting their bills together. It is 

impossible to trace it further back than Laymon, who 
wrote, perhaps, about 11 80. 
Clepes (995) — She clepes — she calls him — in its various forms of clepe, 

to call, yclept, called, named, is so old that it was even 
practically obsolete before Shakespeare's time, or at least 
pedantic. 
Coasteth (870) — To coast — to grope one's way — a beautiful metaphor 

— to sale or steer as by sounds or lights on a coast : to 
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move as a ship does in the dark — gropingly. Venus 
guides herself by the sound. 

Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 
And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 
A boy, Stratford born, whose first journey was to 
London, would know nothing of the sea coast. 
Combustions (1162) — A good, though not a common English word. 
Crooked (134)- — Had, long before Shakespeare*sday, assumed the mean- 
ing, which is now reappearing, i. e., out of the ordinary 
— ill-favored, dishonest, ugly in person or character — 
is of Scandinavian or Celtic origin. 
Divedapper (86) — A dab, chick, a species of greve, a small bird com- 

mon all over England, sometimes printed dapper ; 
the only dialectic form is the Lincolnshire ** dop- 
chicken." 
Flap-mouthed (920) — Long lipped — like a dog — as old as Piers Plow- 
man, (B., vi, 187, 1396.) 
Fry (526) — Meaning the spawn of fishes, is Scandinavian. "To the 
end of the FRI mi blissing graunt i." To thee, and to 
thy seed, I grant my blessing. — Wyckliffe's bible. 
Jennet (260) — Comes from the Spanish, and is used repeatedly in the 

plays. 
Lure (1027) — In the sense of decoy or call. Used in Chaucer, Canter- 
bury, 17,021. Middle English. 
Musits (683) — Musit is a hole in a hedge. It comes from the French 

musser, to hide, conceal, and is nowhere a local word. 
Nuzzling (1115) — To root, or poke with the nose, as a hog roots. 

Older than Shakespeare and not yet obsolete. 
0*er strawed (1143) — Overstrewn. In Anglo-Saxon means to put in 

order. Used in Palsgreave ; also in the plays 
frequently. 
Rank (71) — A poetical use of the word, applying it to a river overflow- 
ing its banks. 
Scud (30i)-^In the sense of a storm, or a gust of wind. This is an 

English provincial (though not a Warwickshire) word. In 
the sense used in the plays, to carry, or run along. It is 
of Scandinavian origin. 
Teen (808) — Used by Chaucer in Canterbury Tales, 3108. Anglo- 
Saxon in its oldest form. In Icelandic it appears as tjon, 
means sorrow or woe. 
Trim (1090) — "Of colors trim." To apply this word (meaning of 

course neat) to colors is a poetical, not a local usage. 
Unkind (204) — A poetical use — she died unkind, that is, died a vir- 
gin — original here. 
Wat (697) — Is a familiar term for a hare ; similar to Tom for a cat, 

Billy for a goat, Ned for an ass, etc. In old English it 
was spelled wot. It occurs in Fletcher, thus: "Once con- 
cluded, out the teasers run all in full cry and speed, till 
Wat's undone." But strange to say, it does not appear to 
linger, if it ever was used, in Warwickshire. 

In line 870 occurs a remarkably beautiful analogy, on which alone 
an essay might be written. The line runs, ** And all in haste she 
coasteth to the cry." 
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Here Venus is represented as catching the cry of the hunt in the 
distance, and endeavoring to come up with it guided by her ear alone. 
To express this, the poet selects a word which brings up the image of 
a ship steering along a coast, blindly, as if fog-bound ; groping its way 
by means of signs or sounds on shore. Is it possible that a poet not 
a seafaring man, nor himself familiar with a seacoast or the habits of 
mariners, whose whole lifetime had been passed in an interior county, 
should have employed this figure ? The word coasteth^ in this analogy,, 
cannot be found in English literature earlier than the poem, and prob- 
ably it has never been used elsewhere from that day to this, except in 
Henry VIIL, supposed to have been written fifteen years later ("The 
king in this perceiveth him, how he coasts and hedges hisown way " — 
III. ii. 38). Now Henry VHL is the play which Spedding, Gervinius, 
Fleay, and the English verse-testers, think was written in great part 
by Fletcher. But Scene 2 of Act III., where the above lines occur, is 
by nearly all of these gentlemen assigned to Shakespeare. 

But as to even what unmistakable traces of Warwickshire the 
plays present the commentators are unable to agree. While, for 
example, Mr. King * urges that the use of "old " for frequefit, by the 
drunken porter in Macbeth, proves the Shakespearian authorship of 
the porter's soliloquy, Coleridge f dismisses the whole soliloquy as 
containing " not one syllable** of Shakespeare. "The low soliloquy 
of the porter,** says Coleridge, " and his few speeches afterwards, I 
believe to have been written for the mob by some other hand, per- 
haps with Shakespeare's consent, and finding it take, he — with the 
remaining ink of a pen otherwise employed — just interpolated the 
words, " ril devil porter it no further; I had thought to let in some of 
all professions that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.*' 
However, of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present being of 
Shakespeare.'* But he fails to notice the almost literal repetition of 
the sentiment in Alfs Well that Ends Well {IV. v. 54) : "They'll be 
for the flowery way that leads to the broad gate and the great fire.'* 

Of course, dialect is used almost wholly by the low comedy char- 
acters of the plays, and in the comic situations. And we must re- 
member that while the source of the plot of almost every play is 
known, and the original of many of the speeches, in Hollingshead and 
Plutarch and elsewhere, yet, of these comic situations, speeches, dia- 
logues and personages, no originals can be unearthed by the most 
indefatigable commentator. Whatever else the dramatic writer 
borrowed, these — so far as any traces exist — we find to have been 
his own. Yet in these very plays, side by side with the patois of the 
clowns and wenches, the English language rose to flights the sub- 

* Bacon and Shakespeare, a Plea for the Defendant, Montreal 1877. 
t Literary Remains, ii. 2^t-7, 
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limity of which it was but once more — in the King James version of 
the Scriptures — to attain. 

But to return to the Venus and Adonis, which preceded all these. 
In stanzas 56, 86, 87 and 122, the author employs similes drawn from 
legal principles and the conveyancer's craft. Had William Shakespeare 
been a lawyer or a lawyer's clerk in Stratford before ever seeing Lon- 
don ? Again, in stanza 60 the author uses similes drawn from stage 
usages. Had William Shakespeare been connected with matters the- 
atrical in Stratford, and before he ever saw London ? Among the 
scholars and writers of Elizabeth's day there might have been a lack 
of confidence in the power and strength or the perpetuity of the Eng- 
lish language. Bacon, for one, lived and died disbelieving in his mother 
tongue. He was constantly expressing his distrust in it. He went to 
the utterly superfluous expense of employing experts to put his pon- 
derous works into Latin, in order that ** the next ages " might read 
them. But the writer of the Shakespearian plays had no lack of con- 
fidence in or distrust of the vernacular. He was not a purist himself, 
but he used the plays as a means of convicting — at least of ridicul- 
ing — the absurdities, affectations and errors of his countrymen. The 
bombastic speeches of Pistol were inserted to burlesque the fustian of 
his contemporaries. Even the very early play of Love's Labor's Lost 
was aimed at the Euphuists, and everywhere — in such characters as 
Holof ernes, MalvDlio, Armado, and dozens of others — he raked fore 
and aft the absurdities and eccentricities of the pundits and word- 
quibblers of Elizabethan society ; in Beatrice's speech we see him pok- 
ing fun at the H displacement.* 

As to pronunciation: **In the Warwickshire dialect," says 
George Eliot, " the vowel always has a double sound, the y sometimes 
present, sometimes not ; either aal or yaal. Hither not heard except 
in *^' moother addressed to horses. 77/^?/^ never heard. In general 
the 2d person singular not used in Warwickshire, except occasionally to 
young members of a family, and then always in the form of thee — that 
is * ee,' For the emphatic nominative — yo like the Lancashire. For 
the accusative, yer without any sound of the r. The demonstrative 
those never heard among the common people (unless when caught by 
infection from the parson, etc.); self pronounced sen. The /never 
heard in of, nor the n in in. Not year but ear. On the other hand, 
with the usual * compensation ' head is pronounced yead, 

* The pith of Beatrice's answer to Margaret's 

" For a hawk, a horse or a husband." 

" For the letter that begins them all, — H," 

undoubtedly referred to the pronunciation of the word " ache " as H or aitch. 
But there would have been no opportunity for it, had not " the displacement ** 
been then as now, proverbial. 
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" *A gallows little chap as e*er ye see, 
Here's to you, master. 
Saam to yo.* *** 

And she might have added that ITs were misplaced then as now, 
and V*s and Ws were also transposed, though more frequently in the 
city of London than elsewhere. But as we do not know how Eliza- 
bethans pronounced " Venus and Adonis " we need go no further into 
that, unless to find a vowel sound or a quantity exclusively and pe- 
culiarly of Warwickshire. 

Of course Venus and Adonis might have been written in the War- 
wickshire dialect by a man not Warwickshire born and bred. But 
would the converse proposition be true ? Could Veniis and Adonis — 
as we have it — have been written by one Warwickshire born and bred 
in the reign of Elizabeth, who had not been first qualified by drill in 
the courtly English in which we happen to find that poem written ? 

A man of education and culture ; one practised in English com- 
position may forge the style of a letterless rustic. Thackeray, in his 
Yellowplush Papers and Lowell in his Bigelow Papers^ have done it ; 
and so have Charles Dickens and hundreds of others. But could a 
letterless clown forge the style of a gentleman of culture ? Tennyson 
could write The Northern Farmer in Lincolnshire dialect. But could 
a Lincolnshire farmer, who knew nothing of any vernacular except the 
Lincolnshire, have written the Princess^ or Maud, or In Memoriam ? 
Or could an actual flunkey, in the Yellowplush grade and station, have 
written Vanity Fair or Pendennis ? And if they could have done it 
after training, could they have done it without the opportunity for 
training ? A great many wise and eminent people, no doubt, may have 
left Warwickshire in mid-England for London in Elizabeth's day 
earlier than even the period of posts or coach roads. Did learned men 
journey into Warwickshire to carry the culture of the court there ? 
Nothing is more natural for the lover and worshipper of Shakespeare 
than to resent any suggestion or hint as to a possible want in his — 
William Shakespeare's — equipment. But it was not certainly William 
Shakespeare's fault that he was deprived of resources and opportuni- 
ties, not only not at hand, but not to arrive until some centuries after 
his funeral. The best school to which he could have been sent — and 
the only one which his biographers have ever been able to assign him 
— was a grammar school in Stratford ; but the idea of anybody being 
taught English grammar — let alone the English language — in an Eng- 
lish grammar school in those days is utterly inconceivable. There was 
no such branch, and mighty little of anything in its place, except 
birchen rods, the Church catechism, the Criss Crow Row and a few 
superfluous Latin declensions out of Lily's Accidence. 

* George Eliot* s Life, edited by J. W. Cross, iii. 219, New York, Harper & Bros. 
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In the only Shakespeare's play whose scene is laid in Warwick- 
shire there happens to be a travesty upon the method of instruction 
pursued in these very Elizabethan " Grammar Schools/* Here it is : 

Master. — Come hither, William, hold up your head. Come, 
William, how many numbers is in nouns ? 

William. — Two. 

M.— What is fair, William ? 

W.— Pulcher. 

M. — What is lapis, William? 

W.— A Stone. 

M . — And what is a stone ? 

W.— A pebble. 

M. — No, it is lapis. I pray you remember in your prain. 

W. — Lapis. 

M. — That is good, William. What is he, William, that does lend 
articles ? 

W. — Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, and be thus declined : 
Singulariter nominitavo, hie, haec, hoc. 

M. — Nominitavo hig, hag, hog; pray you, mark, genitivo hugus. 
Well, what is your accusative case ? 

W. — Accusatavo, hinc. 

M. — I pray you have your remembrance, child. Accusatavo: 
hing, hang, hog. What is the vocative case, William.^ 

W. — O ; vocative, o. 

M. — Remember, William, focative is caret. What is your geni- 
tive case plural, William? 

W. — Genitive case ? 

M.— Ay. 

W. — Genitive : horum, harum, horum. 

M. — Show me now, William, some declensions of your pronouns. 

W. — Forsooth, I have forgot. 

M. — It is qui, quae, quod ; if you forget your quis and your quaes 
and your quods, you must be preeches.* 

Is this a wanton and utterly unfounded attack upon a worthy^ 
honorable and conscientious profession and an excellent educational 
system, or the verbatim report of an eye-witness ? Let us see. There 
is no exactly contemporary testimony; but in 1634 the author of the 
Compleate Gentleman says that a country school teacher ** by no 
entreaty would teach any scholar farther than his (the scholar*s) father 
had learned before him. His reason was that they would otherwise 
prove saucy rogues and control their fathers." In 1771, when Shake- 
peare had been dead a century and a half, John Britton, who had 
attended a provincial grammar school in Wilts, says that the peda- 
gogue was wont to teach the " Criss Cross Row," or alphabet, as fol- 
lows : 

Teacher. — Commether, Billy Chubb, an* breng the horren book. 
Ge ma the vester in tha wendow, you, Pat Came. Wha ! be a sleepid t 

* Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV., Scene i. 
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ril waken ye ! Now, Billy, there's a good bwoy, ston still there, an* 
min whan I da point na ! Criss cross girta little ABC. That is 
right, Billy. You'll soon learn criss cross row; you'll soon avergit 
Bobby Jiffry ! You'll soon be a schollard ! A's a purty chubby bwoy. 
Lord love en ! 

. It could not have been much better in William Shakespeare's 
boyhood days than in 1634 and 1771. Says Mr. Goadby : " It is evi- 
dent that much schooling was impossible, for the necessary books did 
not exist. The horn-book, for teaching the alphabet, would almost 
exhaust the resources of any common day school that might exist in 
the towns and villages. The first English grammar was not published 
until 1586."* Even Furnivall (who, whatever his eccentricities, can- 
not be accused of being a disbeliever in the Shakespearian authorship of 
the plays) says : ** I think you would be safe in conceding that at such 
a school as Stratford, about 1570, there would be taught (i) an A B C 
book, for which a pupil teacher or ABCdarius is sometimes mentioned 
as having a salary ; (2) a catechism in English and Latin, probably 
Nowell's ; (3) the authorized Latin grammar, ue,y Lily's, put out with 
a proclamation adapted to each king's reign ; (4) some easy Latin con- 
struing book, such as Erasmus' Colloquies^ Corderius' Colloquies^ or 
Baptista Mantuanus^ and the familiar Cato or Disticha de Moribusy f 
Says Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps : " Unless the system of instruction (in 
Stratford grammar school) differed essentially from that pursued! 
in other establishments of a similar character, his (Shakespeare's) 
knowledge of Latin was derived from two well-known books of the 
time — the Accidence and the Sententice PuerileSy .... a little 
manual containing a large collection of brief sentences, collected 
from a variety of authors, with a distinct selection of moral and 
religious paragraphs, the latter intended for the use of boys on Saint's 

days Exclusive of bibles, church services, psalters, etc., 

there were certainly not more than two or three dozen books, if as 
many in the whole town (Stratford-on-Avon). The copy of the black- 
letter English history, so often depicted as well thumbed by Shake- 
speare in his father's parlor, never existed out of the imagination.":}: 

But even had there been books, it seems there were no schoolmas- 
ters in the days when young William went to school who could have 
taught him what was necessary. Ascham, who came a little earlier 
than Shakespeare, said such as were to be had amounted to nothing, and 
" for the most so behave themselves that their very name is hateful to 
the scholar, who trembleth at their coming, rejoiceth at their absence, 
and looketh him returned as a deadly enemy." § ** Milton (who came 

* Goad by 's Ens^land of Shakespeare^ p. loi. 

t /«/. to Leopold Shakespeare, p. 1 1 . 

\ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare ^ 3d ed., pp. 55-57. 

§ Works, Bennet's Ed., p. 212. 
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a little later) says their teaching was " mere babblement and notions," * 
" Whereas they make one scholar they mar ten," says Peacham, who 
describes one country specimen as whipping his boys on a cold winter 
morning " for no other purpose than to get himself into a heat,** f I^ 
fact, the birch-rod seems to have been, from the days of Ascham, at 
least to the days when Sergeant Ballantyne and Anthony Trollope 
went to school, the principal agent of youthful instruction and instruc- 
tors in England. Thomas Tusser, a pupil of Nicholas Udal, master of 
Eton, says he used to receive fifty-three lashes in the course of one 
Latin exercise.:|: Sergeant Ballantyne (whose schooling must have 
been somewhere circa 1 8 10-1820) said that his teachers were cold- 
blooded, unsympathetic tyrants, who " flogged continuously ** § and 
taught nothing in particular. And Anthony Trollope's experiences as 
related in his autobiography, and Charles Reade's, as related in his 
memoirs by his brother, are directly to the same effect. 

The conclusion is that a maximum of caning and a minimum of 
parrot-work on desultory Latin paradigms which, whether wrong or 
right, were of no consequence whatever to anybody, was the village idea 
of a boy*s education in England for long centuries, easily inclusive of the 
years within which William Shakespeare lived and died. The great 
scholars of those centuries either educated themselves, or by learned 
parents were guided to the sources of human intelligence and experience. 
At any rate they drew nothing out of the country grammar schools. 
In other words, the forcing systems of Mr. Wopsle's great-aunt, or of 
that eminent educator Wackford Squeers, Senior, seem to have been, 
so far as the English branches are concerned, improvements on the 
methods of rural pedagogues in the sixteenth century. We are not 
advised whether or no the boys were taught to cipher, but if they 
were it probably exhausted their scientific course. At any rate, 
beyond the horn-book, very little reading and writing could have been 
contemplated in a land where, from a time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, to the eighth year of George the Fourth, 
immunity from the penalty of felonies was granted to any one who 
could make profert of those accomplishments.! 

But, while there is not much of an argument to be drawn from 
the use of a language, idiom, dialect or patois, in a literary composi- 
tion ; the absolute absence of any trace or suggestion of any of these 
may be worthy of very serious consideration indeed in searching for 
the nativity and vicinage of a writer. A linguist born and resident in 

* Works, Symond's Ed., London, Bentley, 1806, Vol. III., p. 348. 
t Goadby's England of Shakespeare, p. 100. 

tUdal was convicted of immoralities with his boys, and confessed it; but his 
confession did not stand in the way of his promotion. 
§ So^ne Experiences of a Barrister's Life, p. 100. 
II Benefit of clergy was only abolished in England by Act 8, Geo. IV., ch. 28. 
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France, for example, could hardly be demonstrated to be a modem 
Greek from an occasional or even a constant use of that speech in his 
books. But, supposing that, in the course of very voluminous writ- 
ings, no trace or suspicion of a single French phrase, idiom, word, pe- 
culiarity, turn of expression, or tendency could be unearthed ? Would 
it be safer to conclude that he was or was not a Frenchman ? Again^ 
even geniuses like Goethe or Tennyson might perhaps pause in their 
composition to choose a word that would scan in their prosody ; or 
between one that would rhyme and one that would not. Poetry has 
its artificial as well as its natural laws. And it is not, perhaps, too 
heroic or too bizarre to infer that so perfect a poem as Venus and Ado^ 
nis was, as to its form, as well as its method and matter, considered 
by its author. A London born poet, searching for a rhyme, might 
well — with all England*s picturesque dialects before him — select a 
Yorkshire or a Warwickshire word as precisely to his need. Videlicet 
Thomas Hood, in his Miss Kilmansegg : 

** A load of treasure ? alas ! alas ! 
Had her horse but been fed on English grass 

And sheltered in Yorkshire Spinneys 
Had he scorn'd the sand with the desert Ass 

Or where the American whinnies — " 

That was because — we will say — Mr. Hood happened to want a 
rhyme for "whinnies." But, while nobody would dream of trying to 
prove that Hood was Warwickshire or Yorkshire born because he used 
the word "spinneys," which word is common to both dialects, yet 
would it have been possible for him, had he been Warwickshire or 
Yorkshire born — in the course of his search for rhymes — never, in all 
he wrote, to have taken advantage of a quantity, rhyme or vowel sound 
to which his ears had been habituated and his tongue attuned, by 
birth and heredity, or for an entire lifetime — of a single picturesque 
phrase, or word that was to him mother tongue? Could he have cut 
loose, any more than could Burns, from the characteristic, the birth- 
mark, the shibboleth, of his race and kind? If Burns was unable^ 
after a metropolitan drill, to lose his native patois, is it perfectly likely 
that William Shakespeare, a couple of centuries earlier in English his- 
tory, could have done it on the instant, without a day*s metropolitan 
training? 

If Venus and Adonis vTdiS written by William Shakespeare at all, 
certainly Mr. Richard Grant White is right in saying that it was 
written either in Warwickshire or very soon after its author left that 
county for the great city in which he made his name and fortune, the 
city which to-day honors him as its most immortal citizen ! Did this 
country lad of eighteen or nineteen, while getting his bread at, as some 
say, the theatre doors by horse-holding — at any rate in some exceedingly 
humble employment — manage at the same time to forget his Warwick- 
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shire dialect ? Whether he found teacher in the city or not, or whether 
he taught himself, we cannot tell. But the marvellous thing is, after 
all, that he should be conscious of his own linguistic disability. The 
rule is apt to be quite the other way. The dialect speaker sees keenly 
the absurdity of another man's patois, but is inclined to think himself 
speaking his own tongue in its classical purity, nor can he recognize his 
own solecisms in print. I remember reading somebody's comments 
upon a series of novels whose scenes were laid among what we in this 
country call " Hoosicrs " (that is, the descendants of settlers who, at a 
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very early day, soon after the War of the Revolution settled in what 
was then called the " Western Reserve," and in the then scarcely 
settled forests obtained a speech which they bequeathed with more or 
less refinement to their posterity — possibly the nearest correspondence 
to the English dialects which exists in the United States) as follows : 
■"1 have been assured by a well-educated Hoosierthat the dialect in 
Mr. Eggleston's Indiana novels had not the slightest foundation in 
fact, and the assurance was given in tones which to me were exactly 
represented by the printed page. Conversely, to a Scotchman the 
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written dialect of Burns seems perfect, but to the eye of an English- 
man, who could not correct the impression by experience, this written 
dialect would convey a very false idea of the fact." But, of course, the 
answer to all these considerations is, simply, that the lad with whom 
we are dealing was William Shakespeare, and no other. And to an- 
alyze a phenomenon and show wherein it was not normal and com- 
monplace, is to deny that it is a phenomenon at all ! 

Whether the Shakespearian plays are the monographs of one man 
or the composite work of many, the order in which they were pro- 
duced is equally immaterial ; and gentlemen who invent " chronol- 
ogies," ** periods," " orders " and " groups " for them are simply amusing 
themselves. If we possess Lord Tennyson's exquisite Idylls of the 
King in their completeness, whom does it concern whether they were 
or were not composed consecutively? It would be like sitting down to 
Sancho Panza's banquet to be told we may not read Romeo and Juliet 
without first absorbing The Two Gentlemen of Verona — or must re- 
frain from our Hamlet until we have waded through those formidable 
— although now and then, exquisite — Sonnets. But if we are to know 
anything at all about William Shakespeare, boy and man, the date and 
authorship of his Venus and Adonis is vastly important. If the fore- 
going pages contain anything worthy the name of Internal Evidence, 
or infer or suggest the existence of any evidence of any sort : in the 
absence of a better explanation of such evidence, would not the fol- 
lowing conclusions be on the safe side ? viz. : 

I. — That the poem Venus and Adonis is apparently the monograph 
of a poet able to confine himself to the most refined, most splendid 
and courtliest of these dictions — and to resist any temptation of 
vicinage, heredity or contemporary or dialectic corruptions. 

IL — That, to quote the words of Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, it is better 
** never to be too certain of anything " in matters Shakespearian. 

I doubt if there would be much of a demurrer to these two con- 
clusions, either from Shakespearians or Baconians. There has been 
none brought to my attention from the first class ; while, from the 
other, I have a letter from Mrs. Henry Pott, of London (who, although 
I am unable to agree with her in many of her beliefs, at least is not 
given to sweeping statements, and is apt to verify with minute re- 
search such statements of contemporary matters as she is willing to 
make), in which she assures me that, of the five hundred and eighteen 
words enumerated in my Warwickshire glossary, there are only forty- 
six which are not as current in Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Lincolnshire 
and Leicestershire, and, perhaps, many other English counties, as they 
are in Warwickshire. "Of the forty-six," Mrs. Pott continues, 
" which we do not recognize as common to the southern and eastern 
counties, not one is to be found in the plays." 

The result of this statement, for which I am sincerely obliged to 
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Mrs. Pott, need not militate against a possible theory that a Warwick- 
shire man, who had never been out of Warwickshire, could have, per- 
haps by some supernatural communication, written Venus and Adonis. 
It has some bearing, however, on the theory that a Warwickshire man 
wrote the Plays. ^ 

If all of the above, or any part of it, is evidence, then the oifly ' 

existing pieces of external evidence that William Shakespeare wrote 
the Venus and Adonis are the title-page, which we give as a frontis- 
piece, and the Southampton dedication. But, admitting the title-page, 
this dedication, I have shown elsewhere, is not at all satisfactory. I 
have gone into this at such length elsewhere * that it would be super- 
erogation to rehearse it all again. But it appears by the analysis I 
then attempted that the dedication of poems to Lord Southampton 
was rather the rule or the fashion of the time than otherwise ; that 
the fact that the publisher was Richard Field, a townsman of Shake- 
speare's, is not altogether as conclusive as it appears, since it is unlikely 
that Southampton should have sent Shakespeare to his own country- 
man, a poor and unknown printer, when there were fashionable print- 
ers and court printers, and printers who knew Southampton and whom 
Southampton knew, in plenty in London. And moreover, the story 
of the thousand pounds gift from Southampton to Shakespeare, and 
the alleged intimacy of the peer and the poet are merely imaginary i 

facts, and the figments of a fancy which long ago yielded to the search- 
light of modern methods of investigation. Of the dilemma which is- 
thus presented I was discussing, at that time, the other horn. But I 
should be glad to know, if this poem was written by Shakespeare, why 
Field printed it, and if Field was Southampton's printer, why he 
(Field) printed no more Shakespeare Quartos ? 

Appleton Morgan. 

* Vol. XIV., Bankside, Int., p. xlviii. seq. 



THE BANKSIDE REFERENCE CANON OF THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE PLAYS— A PLEA FOR ITS ADOPTION 

FOR ALL THE PLAYS. 

We Americans are in the habit of saying that " time is money." 
We seldom squander it without occasion. Our lavishness is generally 
in the hope of some return, either in the way of instant pleasure, or 
remoter but expected benefit. This is true of all sorts of intellectual 
time-spenders, but of none truer than of the student of literature. For 
the field is vast, the bounds of a long lifetime are scarcely sufficient 
for the satisfactory prosecution of a single branch of research ; and 
as the night draws on and the shadows lengthen few of us care to 
halt in our review of the ripe golden hoards to winnow away mere 
chafl, or be otherwise wanton spendthrifts of the precious light that 
remains. To such, even the waste of minutes is an annoyance, un- 
happily, too often demanded of their patience. 

I propose now, in a practical talk to practical fellow-students, to 
make a plea for a reference canon of the Shakespeare plays, with a 
uniform system of notation applicable to all critical reprints of the 
Folio or Quarto texts — and perhaps in making my plea, to vent a little 
spleen upon a grievance from which ttiost of us have too often suf- 
fered, namely, the scantiness and faultiness of existing codes of liter- 
ary reference. Historian, biographer, essayist, can all bear witness to 
the weary hours of search, the pages thumbed, the shelves emptied, to 
verify some phrase, or perchance a single word, which the behest of 
criticism demands to be accurately rendered. This is especially the 
case with the Shakespearian student ; for if he be not content to take 
all his knowledge at second hand, if he be not willingly led by the 
guide — blind or purblind, it may be — whose hand first grasps his own, 
if he be ever so slightly devoted to that most enticing and exacting 
of all branches of critical study which deals with textual intricacies, 
and which spreads out in review all the opulent stores of philological 
acumen in the search for the one bit needed to fit, mosaic-wise, into the 
finished work — he is at each moment driven to ransack the original 
authorities, in whatever form they may be accessible to him. 

One of the most helpful and hopeful phases of modern critical 
science is the steady progress toward supplying trustworthy authori- 
ties for this class of study. A century ago the few who realized the 
need of comparative research among conflicting texts had little more 
than happy accident to depend upon, according as fate kindly set in 
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their way, or unkindly withheld, some musty folio or wormy quarto, 
where, in a passage affording a perfect parallelism of sense, lay the very 
word required to solve a doubt. To-day our shelves are crowded 
with reprints, aiming at an ever-increasing accuracy of reproduction 
and collation. The labor of learned associations, the Camden, the 
Percy, the Early English Text, and the Old and New Shakespeare 
Societies, has been supplemented by the arduous toil, and too often 
the material sacrifices, of individuals who, like Arber and Grosart, 
reproduce the treasures of ancient bookdom, until the most casual in- 
vestigator of our time is far better equipped off-hand than were the 
Theobalds and Malones, the Steevens and Giffords, of three or four 
score years since. 

With the abundance of material, a nicer dependence upon selection 
and an accurate use of it become more and more imperative. The 
day of slipshod emendation, of silent adaptation (** convey, the wise 
it call "), and of unauthorized revision, is gone by. The student has 
not only the indefeasible right, but the increasing opportunity, to 
follow step by step the process by which a given critical text of 
Shakespeare is formed, and bear the testimony of his own good 
judgment to the soundness of the result, or to revert, himself, to the 
fountain-heads of authority and weigh equalities with judicial severity. 

True, some of the most eminent teachers of Shakespeare hold 
that it is no business of the student-reader to be studious ; that the 
relation between them is necessarily that of master and disciple, of 
preceptor and neophyte, not of guide and co-worker. Leo says of the 
duty of an editor of an ideally perfect text that ^' Every passage that 
has succeeded in establishing its title to respect, either by the agree- 
ment of the old editions or of later emendators, should be adopted in 
the text, without the slightest mention of all the arguments for and 
against, which have hitherto been bandied about respecting it. The 
mention of them is not of the least advantage to the public, and does 
not at all advance the purification of the text." * Hudson, peace be 
with his soul, in his hard-headed, brawny-handed way, lays about him 
right and left in thiswise: "If any one says that common readers, 
such as at least ninety-nine persons in a hundred are and must be, 
should have the details and processes of the work put before them, 
that so they may be enabled to form independent judgments for them- 
selves ; — I say, whoever talks in this way is either under a delusion 
himself, or else means to delude others. It may flatter common read- 
ers to be told that they are just as competent to judge for themselves 
in these matters as those are who have made a lifelong study of them : 
but the plain truth is, that such readers must perforce either take the 
results of deep scholarship on trust, or else not have them at all ; and 

* F, A. Leo, Coriolanus, London, 1864, p. vi. 
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none but a dupe or a quack, or perhaps a compound of the two, 
would ever think of representing the matter otherwise." * 

Such utterances alike deny the right and refuse the opportunity 
of general critical study, by summarily crowding the many who enjoy 
and seek to understand Shakespeare into the herd of " common 
readers." Therein lies the fallacy, for the true reader of Shakespeare 
is rarely of the common classes to whom Hudson addresses him- 
self. The interest to follow the wonder-working Magician through 
the rush and clash of his metaphor, to be lifted up with him 
toward the unapproachable and descend with him into the deepest 
depths of the human soul — and the consciousness that, while it is the 
voice of a god that speaks, it is a voice that makes us co-heirs of its 
godhood as it in turn shares the infirmities of our manhood — do not 
belong to the common reader. Shakespeare is not readable in the 
same way that a morning newspaper or a society novel is. We read 
him somehow as we do the Bible ; with reverence and faith. And it 
is just here that the dogmatic teachers go astray ; they hold that the 
Shakespearian canon and text are to be regarded with awe, that not 
one jot or tittle is to be disturbed, overlooking that it is often their 
own canon, the mundane creation of their own emendatory judgment, 
that they set up and into the divinity of which they would forbid the 
scrutiny of the common scholar. For we have no Shakespearian 
canon, coming down to us with all the sanction of centuries of undis- 
turbed completeness, and made, through daily association from earliest 
childhood, the occasion of exposition and comment until its phraseol- 
ogy and inmost import become so woven into our lives that itis a recog- 
nizable and immutable standard, as is the case with the Bible. We seem 
to read the Bible without effort or conscious analysis, until we fancy 
that its truths come home to us of their own force without exegesis or 
gloss, but we lose sight of the potential traditions of accumulated 
early associations, that cling around every familiar word and image, 
and insensibly aid in building up the meaning into a connected whole. 
We do not pause to recall, if indeed we ever heeded, the fierce dissen- 
sions of the scholiasts as to the right or wrong translation of the 
words or their title even to a place in the sacred text — the sonorous 
English of King James' revisers is for us i/ie Bible-word, fresh and un- 
alterable from the lips of Deity — and its meaning is that which our 
fathers and mothers gave it. With such traditional and venerable 
sanctity attaching to a canonical text, it is easy to comprehend the 
feeling of shrinking pain, the sensation of being, as it were, passive 
spectators of a sacrilege, with which the masses look upon the late 
Revised Version. Not even the hands of those ^ ho guide the Ark of 
the Covenant may be put forth to touch it with impunity, though it 
be to steady it. 

* Hudson's Shakespeare, Boston, 1881, Vol. I., p. xvi. 
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Not without amusement could we fancy as many Bibles as editors 
of the text — some with the Apocryphal books, some without, some 
eclectically made up from both sources — here an important doctrinal 
passage omitted, there another inserted, as the varying codices might 
permit or the erratic predilection of the editors suggest — now the 
Talmudic legends used to elucidate the Scriptures, now the Avesta- 
Zend or the Koran cited to illustrate the assumed common origin of 
some dogma or parable ; and therewithal the wildest latitude of verbal 
alteration and structural adaptation, apparently obeying no other cri- 
terion than the announcement of the editor that " Moses undoubtedly 
meant to say thus and thus,** or " Whatever the scribe may have 
seemed to make Isaiah say, he never could have intended to write 
nonsense.** Imagine our reverence and faith pinned upon a Bible 
that had undergone successive editings by Warburton, Pope and 
Johnson, elaborate textual criticism by half a score of Beckets and 
Zachary Jacksons, and wholesale emendations after the whim of the 
** Old Corrector ** of some Perkins-Collier codex. Might not the com- 
mon reader who took interest enough in such a text to follow it, en- 
deavor to fathom its problems for himself and weigh probabilities in 
the balance of his own judgment, even to the extent of rashly ventur- 
ing now and again on some neat little conjecture of his own ? 

It is probably too late to hope for the adoption of a Shakespeare 
text to which the masses may give belief and respect in something 
the same way they have done to the King James version. Two cent- 
uries of editing — God save the mark — have familiarized mankind with 
the process as far as Shakespeare is concerned, while the absence of 
such editing for three centuries during which the English language has 
grown around the Holy Book itself, as it were, thrusting its tendrils 
into the very substance of it and sucking thence revivifying strength, 
has made the Bible a thing beyond light change. But is it too late 
also to hope for a Shakespearian canon so firmly fixed and so general- 
ly accepted as to make it as rash to foist Edward III, or the Two Noble 
Kinsmen into the series of plays as it would be to include Maccabees, 
Tobias or Baruch in some new edition of the Scriptures ? If individ- 
ual whim or reliance upon the application of some abstrusely arbitrary 
test is to determine — from time to time, with varying results accord- 
ing as the old test varies or new tests are devised — what is or is not 
Shakespeare, may we not look for some edition in the near future with 
MucedoruSy Faire Enty or At den of Fever sham cheek by jowl with 
Timon or Cymbeline — and should we be more tolerant toward such an 
innovation than our fast tradition forbids us to be to the inclusion in 
the Sacred Canon of the sublime morality of Jesus, Son of Sirach, or 
the rich poesy of The Book of Wisdom ? 

It is evident that a Shakespearian canon of some kind is needed 
by scholars, and if nothing more can be done — if no Council of Laodi- ' 
cea be practicable — let the consensus of two centuries constrain us to 
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adhere with some show of reverence to the First Folio, with perhaps 
the addition of Pericles from the Third Folio. A fairly safe canon is 
found in the First Folio, for Heminge and Condell were something 
more than accidental editors or interested holders of floating copyrights 
— they were fellow-actors with Shakespeare, partners with him in his 
venture of the " Gloabe on the Bancke-side," and presumably as com- 
petent as any men then to be found in King James* England to an- 
nounce what plays were legitimately owned by the Company and re- 
ceived and acted by them and their associates in the firm belief of the 
Shakespearian authorship and under the sanction of the Shakespearian 
name. Canon or not, in the strict sense of the term, the 1623 Folio 
is our only warrant for thirty-six dramatic compositions of the later 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean age, under the authentication of a 
competent and legitimately interested authority, which certifies to 
them as Shakespeare's. 

No wonder, then, that this Folio should be the object of especial 
veneration. There is, to the true Shakespearian, a sacredness about 
every line and letter of that volume. Its punctuation, barbarous and 
riotous as it is, and its uncouth orthography, too, may often suggest 
plausible construction of doubtful passages, and its very errors are of 
value because conveying a clue to the resolution of cruces found other- 
where in the volume and due to the like " iniurious stealthes " of the 
type-setters. There is, in short, no one book on the student's shelves to 
which he must oftener have recourse. And, unless he has, as the out- 
come of long years of patient reading and collation, gotten the volume 
almost by heart, and acquired the knack of putting his finger readily 
upon any given passage, I, with all earnestness, venture to say that 
there is no book of reference extant in which it is harder for him to 
find his place, unless it be a quarto of one of the plays. 

Opportunity to consult the First Folio text has been much 
facilitated by means of reprints of more or less accuracy and more or 
less popular in character. There are at the present time four acces- 
sible reproductions of the whole work, which claim to be in fac-simile, 
although none of them is absolutely so. 

The first attempt was made in 1807, under the editorship of 
Francis Douce, a genial and painstaking student. Elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for the work, a special paper being contributed by 
Whatman with the name of "Shakespeare" and the date " 1806" (in 
some instances " 1807") distinctly watermarked. The typographical 
peculiarities of the original were preserved, even to the errors, as well as 
was practicable without possessing the identical and badly mixed 
fonts from which Jaggard and Blount printed their Folio. The title- 
page with the Droeshout portrait was re-engraved with great care, 
and so faithfully has the Face been " writ in brasse " that several im- 
perfect copies of the genuine title have been pieced from the Douce 
reprint. The volume was issued in 1807 by E. & J. Wright, and was 
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heralded as immaculate ; but it soon fell into somewhat undeserved 
disrepute through the laborious effort of William Upcott, of the Lon- 
don Institution, Moorfields, who, at the instigation of the devil and 
of Professor Porson, devoted 143 days of close attention to a minute 
collation of the reprint with a copy of the First Folio. His purpose 
would not seem to have been wholly disinterested, for we first find 
him coyly dallying with the greatly alarmed booksellers, to one of 
whom. Arch of Cornhill, he parted with his list of 368 errata in ex- 
change for a fresh copy of the " pretended " reprint, and thereafter he 
is discovered hawking the copy so acquired, with all the errata fairly 
written with a pen, for six guineas — not, truly, a munificent recom- 
pense for his " four months and twenty-three days " of misapplied toil 
which, as we learn from his note in the corrected volume,* ended 
"Jan. 28, 1809, at three minutes past 12 o'clock." Upcott's copy, with 
his collations, is in the library of Horace Howard Furness, in Phila- 
delphia.f 

As is shown by a later writer in Notes and QtierieSyX only about 
forty of the errors detected by Upcott have any marked influence 
upon the text, and of these only half, or less, can be dignified as 
" readings." The work, of which 250 copies were printed, has be- 
come almost as infrequent as a genuine First Folio, and, except in the 
larger libraries, is inaccessible to the common student. 

In 1862-64, Mr. Lionel Booth put forth the well-known type- 
reduction of the 1623 Folio. The Cambridge Editors say of it, **It is 
probably the most correct reprint ever issued." § Equal precautions 
against error were probably never before taken. Trustworthy report 
traces up, through Mr. Sabin, of New York, the assurance of Mr. 
Booth himself that the proof-sheets had been submitted to the eight 
best proof-readers in London before they were struck off. The 
Droeshout portrait, the head ornaments, tail-pieces and initial letters 
are photo-engraved reductions ; the rest is simply reprinted, closely 
imitating most, but not all, of the typographical peculiarities of the 
original, even to broken letters, " wrong-font " types, '* space-up," etc. 
But there it stops. The form of the reduced square-quarto page, 
which is broader in proportion than the Folio, and the " face " of the 
much smaller type, do not suggest the appearance of the original 
volume. 

The claim to accuracy of the Booth reprint is deservedly high. 
The publishers, in 1864, on issuing the third part containing the 
Tragedies, announced that no errors had been pointed out that " have 
not, on examination, proved to have been errors or misconceptions on 

* iWoies and Queries, Series I., Vol. VII., p. 47. 
t Article in American Bibliopolist, June, 1875. 
\ Notes and Queries, Series III., Vol. VII., p. 139. 
§ Cambridge edition, Vol. I., p. xxvi. 
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the part of the critics.** * And more than twenty years of crucial 
study, such as no volume of like size and pretensions has ever before 
undergone, have left its substantial accuracy unimpaired. There are 
unquestionably variations here and there from original copies and from 
the later photo-lithographic reproductions ; none, however, of any 
importance have been, so far as is known, fixed upon the reprint* 
And these variations, insignificant as they are, do not necessarily 
impute want of exactness to the proof-readers of Booth's text, for 
individual copies of the First Folio differ among themselves more 
widely than the Booth reprint does from any one of them. Collation 
of many among the three or four hundred copies of the Folio known 
to exist indicates that, like most of the books of its time, it underwent 
correction while passing through the press, and suggests its existence^ 
according to Dr. Ingleby, in at least three states, which he designates- 
as being respectively, of the First, Second and Third Periods.f 

Mr. Booth's proof-readers had (as Mr. Booth writes me) seven 
copies more or less perfect, to refer to in case of doubt as to a letter,:]:, 
and this great reprint is therefore an eclectic and not a fac-simile^ 
Without this explanation, I should have said, by Dr. Ingleby's test^ 
that the Booth Reprint was taken from a Third Period copy, such as is 
the Grenville copy in the British Museum. TAe Banksidehsis followed 

* Preface to Part III., p. 4 (in large paper-copies). 

t ". . . . let me say, that all copies of the first Fo. fall into /Aree classes*. 
" The earliest have a peculiar pagination of^the Histories, and two misprints- 
in ///. Henry VI. 

P. 153 is misprinted 163. 
P. 164 is misprinted 154. 
Also (but not peculiar to these) 

165 [is misprinted] 167. 

166 [is misprinted] 168. 

And on P. 172, col. 2 (i.e. ///. Hen, VI., V. 7, 25 and 27) and is misprinted add^ 
and kis is misprinted 'sis. 

" The next later issue has these two misprints also ; and 

P. 165 is misprmted 167. 
and 166 is misprinted 168 — 
but it has not the two errors of pagination already specified as peculiar to the 
earliest issue. 

"The latest issue has 'and ' * kis,' and I have found a perfect uniformity of 
paging and mispaging in all the copies that have those two words correctly. 
. . . . Lord EUesmere's copy belongs to the Second Period ; the Grenville 
and other B. M. copies belong to the Third Period. These may serve as 
typical copies." (Letter of C. M. Ingleby to S. A. AUibone, Nov. 8, 1879,. 
quoted in Lenox Library Catalogue of Works of Shakespeare, 1880, p. 33.) 

t** I had seven copies more or less perfect of the First Folio Shakespeare to 
refer to in case of doubt as to a letter — one belonged to the late Col Wigran,and! 
I think passed into Mr. Halliwell's hands ; another to a Mrs. Hartree ; and the 
others, which my late uncle got from the late Edmund Malone, have been dis- 
persed I know not where." says Mr. Booth. 
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what is known as the Phoenix First Folio, in the library of Columbia 
College in the city of New York.* 

Speaking of the variations of the genuine copies of the First Folio, 
the Cambridge Editors go so far as to say : " It is probable that no 
one copy exactly corresponds with any other copy," although the 
discrepancy may often be " in a single letter only." f It is, therefore, 
a fact, that in speaking of the Folio of 1623, we have no one acknowl- 
edged standard to which the varies lectiones of different copies may be 
referred, and this is equally true of the reprints as of the originals. 

The laborious collation which I had occasion to make of the 
King Lear (for Volume X. of The Bankside\ with Staunton's photo- 
lithographic reproduction, has strongly exemplified the inconvenience 
of lacking a standard of reference. A score of differences, thus noted, 
are reduced by comparison with a copy of the original (Mr. Furness's) 
to only four, one literal, and three of punctuation. On page 292, 
column I, line 6 (F, 1102 Bankside\ Booth's reprint reads " Kinf . 
and " instead of " King, and " as in the original. On page 293, column 
2y line 18 from the bottom (F. 133S, Bankside\ " eyes, but" should be 
"** eyes, but ", On page 301, column i, penultimate line (F. 2277, Bank- 
side), " Yours, in " should be •* Yours in." And on page 309, column 
2, about half way down (F. 3260, Bankside\ the stage-direction ''He 
diesr should read either " He disr (Staunton's) ''He disr Capell's 
copy {fit. Cambridge Editors), and the Phoenix, or " H edis'* (Fur- 
ness's copy). There is nothing to prevent the reprint from agreeing 
-with the original followed by Booth's proof-readers, and in the 
absence of knowledge of the precise copy used by them, no positive 
charge of error can be brought against their work. A good illustration 
of this point is found on page 299 of the Folio, column 2, Scena Sep- 
timay line 2 (F. 2047, Bankside\ where Booth's text gives " hin," while 
Staunton's, and several copies of the original, kindly collated for me 
hy Mr. Albert R. Frey, and the Chatto and Windus reduced fac- 
simile read "him." But Mr. Furness, to whose considerate aid I am 
much indebted, informs me that his copy reads " hin," like Booth's. 

The third and most ambitious of the reprints, and the only one 
rationally deserving the name of Fac-simile, appeared in 1866, under 
the supervision of Mr. Howard Staunton. It is a photo-lithograph, 
admirably executed, as such work ran twenty years ago, by R. W. 
Preston, and was announced to be made from the Ellesmere copy in 
Bridgewater Hpuse and from "copies" in the National Library (Brit- 

 So called because bequeathed to the library of that institution by W. S. 
Phoenix, Esq,, of New York City. This copy is one of the tallest extant, being 
1 2| Inches high by 8} wide. From a careful examination made at my request 
by Mr. W. H. Fleming, I draw that the copy is almost without a blemish, the 
paper firm and the impression clear and perfect. 

t Cambridge edition, Vol. I., p. xxvi. 
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ish Museum). As there are three copies of the 1623 Folio in the 
British Museum — the Grenville copy (of the Third Period), that in the 
Royal Library of George III., and one formerly belonging to the 
Rev. Mordaunt Cracherode (the Period of which I have not yet ascer- 
tained) * — there may possibly be uncertainty that the Staunton fac- 
simile is not patchworked from four copies of the original, although 
Winsor says that it was photo-lithographed from two only — the Elles- 
mere and Grenville copies — ** taking a page from one or the other, 
where its condition best answered his purpose." It is, at any rate, 
quite uncertain from which copy any particular page is reproduced. 
This is unfortunate, in view of the different Periods combined, and 
the many discrepancies between known copies. For this reason alone, 
Staunton's can never be a universally acceptable standard. 

Moreover, despite its convenience because representing to the 
eye the size and " typographical phenomena ** of the genuine Folio 
page, the Staunton fac-simile is not perfect. Photo-lithography has 
never been a perfected art. What between the eccentricities of the 
wet-collodion film and the irregularities of the process of transference 
from the negative to the stone through the medium of a print in unc- 
tuous ink, there is an unhappy blurring and spreading of the lines in 
some places and a lack of impression in others. Retouching is un- 
avoidable, even at the present time — after twenty years of progress ; f 
— and when photo-lithography was still a " newly discovered process " 
it was necessarily often resorted to. But the mo ment hand and eye 
get a chance to intervene in reproductive work, humanum est errare.:^ 
In the cross-bars of the letter e and the/" and long s, and in respect 
to battered type and punctuation, the Staunton Folio is, in spots, ad- 
mittedly defective. 

The fourth and latest reprint is the reduced photo-lithographic 
reprint, miscalled " fac-simile,** in small octavo, published by Chatto 
& Windus in 1876, with an Introduction by the veteran, Mr. Halliwell- 

* Winsor's Shakespeare Bibliography^ Boston, 1876, p. 80. 

t " Some words are left indistinct in the text. Pages 34, 39, 42, 43 and 47 
(very bad) should have been canceld, fresh transfers made, and new leaves 
printed, as has been done with several other pages.    Mr. Kell . . . 
the printer of this text, — who put on stone the transfers in lithografic ink 
supplied to him by Mr. Praetorius, — ^states that he has done his very best with 
the (often faulty) transfers supplied to him. He has lost all his profit, and 
more, by paying for cleanings and corrections by hand. The Museum copy 
of the Quarto is bad in some pages, and the negatives required more painting 
out of letters printed-through, and more cleaning of the transfers than the 
price of the book would (in the fotog^'afer's opinion) stand. In this work, 
good transfers from the negatives are all in all." (Introduction to Praetorius* 
fac-simile, Romeo and Juliet, 1599.) 

X Henceforth, all sheets will be passt for press by the Editor as well as 
the Lithographer. (Introduction to Griggs' fac-simile, Ven. and Adonis^ 1593-) 
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Phillipps, which, as I take it, is the extent of his connection with the 
enterprise. Its cheapness, Ss, 6^., is its chief discommendation, for it 
has been an inducement to put a defective text in the hands of many 
who are thereby led to suppose themselves " on a level with the en- 
vied possessors of the far-famed original/* * (The plates were sold to 
Funk & Wagnalls, of New York City, in 1885, and that firm brought 
out an impression even worse and more trying to the eyes than the 
English one, which sold at $2.50.) The typography is small enough, 
and the blurring and general sloppiness of the workmanship bad 
enough, to make its use perilous without a magnifying-glass and a 
safety-valve. Neither the title-page nor the Preface give any indica- 
tion of the original copy from which it has been " reduced." The late 
Dr. Ingleby, who, with all his virtues and exceeding geniality, in- 
dulged at times in needless causticity, spoke of it as " a reduced re- 
production of Mr. Staunton's Folio ; ** and added, " But why is Mr. 
Staunton not mentioned ? ** f As to this assertion, I am inclined to 
suspend judgment, for there are peculiarities in the Chatto & Windus 
photo-text which do not seem referable to the Staunton. 

In 1883, William Patterson, a publisher of Edinburgh, issued a 
handsomely printed edition of Shakespeare's works, in eight 8vo vol- 
umes, reproducing the text of the First Folio, but it is in no sense a fac- 
simile. The reduced type reprint of Booth is so easily attainable at 
moderate cost that few students, even of the " common " class, will 
care to be without it. Of the four complete reprints thus far vouch- 
safed to us, it is probably as safe to refer to the Booth text for the 
decision of a disputed reading as to any known original of the 1623 
Folio, short of the Grenville copy in the British Museum ; which as 
one of the most perfect of the Third Period copies, and as the stand- 
ard of the National Library, may be regarded as invested with a pre- 
eminence of its own to which all conflicting texts must yield. Mr. 
Furness — than whom no more impartial and capable judge in such 
matters exists — writes me the following : " It is my settled conviction, 
founded on an experience of twenty years, that Booth's Reprint is the 
very best reprint of so large a work that the world has ever seen, or is 
likely to see. Considering the variations in the copies of Fi, I doubt 
if a single misprint can be fastened upon Booth. Because his reprint 
differs, no matter how widely, from my original, I shouldn't think of 
imputing an error to him." It is proper to add that the large-paper 
copies of Booth's reprint, which were first issued in three parts, are 
the more trustworthy, for I have found in the small-paper copies, 
later issued, in which the serial character of the three parts is aban- 

* Halliwell-Phillipps' Preface, p. xi. 

+ Ingleby: The Man and the Book, 1877, pt. i, p. 114, note. 
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doned, indications of a deterioration of the presswork inseparable 
from the printing of a large edition. 

Reference to a fairly authentic text is especially necessary if there 
IS to be any serious effort to compare parallel texts, such as of the 
Folio with the reprints of the earlier Quartos. Ready-prepared 
parallel texts have not hitherto been generally accessible. With the 
exception of the side-by-side reprints of the Folio and First Quarto of 
Henry F., edited by Dr. Nicholson and published in 1877 by the New 
Shakspere Society, and the lately printed parallel Folio and " Pide 
Bull " texts of the King Lear and of the Hamlet^ prepared by Profes- 
sor Victor, of Marburg, and published by Whittaker in London, 1886, 
I know of none which bring the Folio and the early Quartos into jux- 
taposition in the manner pursued in our own Society's Bankside 
Edition. Mr. Morgan's Four-text Hamlet is now completed ready 
for the printer, and possibly may appear simultaneously with these 
pages ; and a number of others are lavishly suggested. We have also 
many parallel texts of different Quartos (without the Folio), such as 
Mr. Sam: Timmins* exquisite reproduction of the Devonshire Ham- 
lets (the Quartos of 1603 and 1604), printed by Mr. Josiah Allen at 
Birmingham, and the New Shakspere Society's Romeo and Juliet^ in 
1874. The German critics appear to be especially fond of the parallel 
study of the Quartos. 

Now that our own Bankside Shakespeare furnishes a critically 
edited uniform and exact parallel version of all the plays found in 
quarto and folio form, the student who seeks to compare a disputed 
passage or to collate for himself an entire play, is freed from the 
necessity of spreading out his Folio fac-simile and such Quarto text 
as he may find, side by side with some modern text as a guide, and 
pegging away as best he can. He has now but to open his volume 
and find the two texts before him, each line duplicated or corresponding 
line placed exactly opposite, or, when the correspondence is in the 
point of the action at which the play has arrived rather than the words, 
he has the extra outside column on the quarto page which at once 
directs his eye to the parallelization without the slightest effort on his 
part to count forward or backward to an arbitrary starting-point in 
either text. 

It is just here that the loss of time has crept in, of which I so 
bitterly complain in all editions except the Barikside, The problem 
was to find the parallel passages. Not one of the. complete Folio 
reprint texts has a standard line-notation, to facilitate cross-reference. 
The few Quarto texts that are line-numbered follow no co-ordinated 
system. Each editor adopts his own no-system, and, in the mass, 
confusion necessarily results. It is worse than the simple absence of 
a Canon — it is an ever-present conflict and discord. 

For a century and a half, from Rowe to the Cambridge Editors, 
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Shakespeare's plays remained without a convenient scheme of refer- 
ence numeration. The primitive citation of act and scene was alone 
available. The labor of finding a hurriedly sought-for line or word in 
a scene of six or seven hundred lines in length, such as i Henry IV.y 
II., iv. (602 lines), or Hamlety II., ii. (634), is appalling, and in the good 
old days of Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Concordance, before Schmidt or 
the " Globe " were, the provocation was often strong to relinquish the 
search. There were, to be sure, some few editions of separate plays 
with numbered lines, but they were either school-editions, usually 
curtailed by expurgation, or Continental reproductions, and no two 
texts of the same play by different editors would agree. It was not 
until Clark and Wright, after numbering the lines of the Cambridge 
edition for convenience in collating the foot-notes, conceived the happy 
thought of numbering the lines of the Globe edition also,* that a pop- 
ular reference Shakespeare lay at hand. Of course, the Globe and 
Cambridge texts do not agree — the difference in the width of the type- 
form and the varying spacing break up the arrangement of all parts 
where prose is used (as is seen \n Hamlet II., ii., which counts 581 lines 
in the Cambridge edition and 634 in the Globe). But the convenience 
of the natty little single volume of the Globe, with its creamy paper, 
its singularly clear-faced type, and its cheapness, joined to the natural 
craving of the human mind for some sort of a canon of uniformity, 
caused the Shakespearian world to seize upon the Globe as a 
standard of reference ; and the scholar, the professor, and the casual 
critic have accepted, by a sort of lex no7i scripta, the citation of act, 
scene, and line of the Globe, even where it is wrong f And yet, in 
spite of the alacrity with which the Globe edition was admitted as the 
line-numbered standard, and the practical universality of its use, not a 
single modern edition follows throughout the numeration of the Globe. 
Take, for example, Hamlet's " dull and muddy-mettled rascal," which, 
according to the Globe, is II., ii., 594 — we run it to earth in a few 
other editions professing to be numbered for " convenience of refer- 
ence " and find that its number is : in the Cambridge edition and in 
Furness's Variorum (which follows the Cambridge), 541 ; Leopold, 

* That is, they numbered the pentameter lines of the passages in verse, and 
the type-lines of the prose passages, omitting numeration of the stage directions. 
Thus, in Macbeth, II., 16-17, the dialogue 

Lady M, I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did you not speak ? 
Macb. When ? 
Lady M, Now. 
Macb, As I descended ? 

makes six lines of type and is numbered as two. 

t " The line-numbers are those of the Globe edition, even where they are 

wrong, as they once or twice are." (Griggs' fac-simile Quarto i. Love* 5 Labor* s Lo^t, 

1 598, p. XV.) 
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575; Rolfe's, 552; Clark and Wright's Clarendon Press series, 548; 
Richard Grant White's Riverside edition, 535 ; and Tschischwitz's, 

593. In the new Henry Irving edition, alone, does the line-number^ 

594, agree with that of the Globe. Is there not a touch of satire upon 
the critical faculty of the professional critic, to find that, in three 
editions by the same editor, W. G. Clark, the same line has three dif- 
ferent line-numbers? 

Having ascertained the line-number of a particular phrase, accord- 
ing to the Globe standard, this is merely a guide to its approximate 
position in some other edition, if the latter happen to be line-numbered 
too. But it is not even a guide to the neighborhood, if the editor 
mounts some pet hobby and adopts a notation of his own, like Karl 
Elze, who numbers his Hamlet'*' by 241 paragraphs of from 12 to 20 
lines continuously throughout the play, which makes our dull and 
muddy-mettled rascal "peak" in paragraph No. 100. Elze says of this 
system, " The division into paragraphs ... is transferable to all 
editions without any the least difficulty, so that in time a uniform 
mode of reference may be adopted by the students of Shakespeare in 
all parts of * the habitable globe.' It is true that numbering by para- 
graphs does not enable the student or reader to refer to a particular 
line, yet the average length of the paragraphs (numbering between 
twelve and twenty lines) is so convenient that the eye will catch in an 
instant the passage or word referred to." Leo's earlier Coriolanus is 
divided into 255 sections coincident with the natural pauses or transi- 
tions of the dialogue.f Craik has broken up Jtiltus Ccesar much more 
generously, having allotted 795 paragraphs to it, on the general plan of 
numbering each speech, whether of a single word or of many lines.:}: 

All paragraphical divisions of the Plays seem to proceed on the 
assumption that it is practicable to divide a mingling of rapid dialogue 
and soliloquy into verses, as the Bible was first paragraphed by Robert 
Stephens in 1551. If it were possible to devise a natural separation 
into short verses of tolerably uniform length, like the Bible-verses, the 
scheme would be applicable to all texts and in all languages. But 
Leo's and Elze's divisions are too long, and those of Craik too irregu- 
lar, to suggest much hope of an acceptable paragraph-division. 

Turning to the Folios and Quartos, we find no canon of notation^ 
and indeed, none is possible which depends on the act, scene, and line 
division of modern editions. 

Of the Quartos published prior to the date of the 1623 Folio, but 
one has a vestige of act and scene division, and in that one, the 
Othello o{ 1622, the only divisions are Act II., sc. i. ; Act IV., and 
Act V. 

 Karl Elze, Hamlet, London, 1882. 

t F. A. Leo, Coriolanus, London, 1864. (Gives a photo-lith. of Fi.) 

X Craik, The English of Shakespeare, London, 1878. 
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In the First Folio, only six plays are divided into acts and scenes 
in the same way that the Globe arranges them. Examining the volume, 
we find of the 36 plays : 

I. Six not divided at all : 

2 Henry VL 3 Henry VI. Troilus and Cressida. Romeo and 
Juliet. Timon of Athens. Antony and Cleopatra. 

These all begin bravely with ^^ Actus Primus. Scena Prima^' and 
there an end. 

II. Eleven divided into acts only : 

Co7nedy of Errors. Much Ado About Nothing. Love s Labor's Lost. 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream. Mercha?tt of Venice. Airs Well that 
Ends Well. Henry V. Coriolanus. Titus Andronicus. Julius Ccesar. 
Taming of the Shrew. 

III. One partly divided into acts and scenes: 

Hamlet^ 

which has Act I. divided into 3 scenes, and Act II. into 2 scenes, but 
the last of these (which begins correspondingly to Act II., sc. ii., of the 
Globe) runs through the rest of the play. 

IV. Twelve are divided into acts and scenes, but these do not 
agree throughout with the Globe division : 

Measure for Measure. King John. Richard H. i Henry IV. 2 
Henry IV. \ Henry VI. Richard III. Henry VIII. Macbeth. King 
Lear. Othello. Cymbeline. 

V. Six are divided into acts and scenes which agree throughout 
with the Globe division : 

Tempest. Two Gentlemen of Verona. Merry Wives of Windsor. As 
You Like It. Twelfth Night. Winter's Tale. 

Thus, only one play in six of the First Folio, and not one of the 
early Quartos, can be depended upon for the location of a reference 
to act and scene — which is all that the student has to work upon when 
he goes to the old texts from Mrs. Cowden-Clarke's Concordance or 
from any modern edition of the Plays. Even when Schmidt's Lcxi- 
kon refers him to the line-number, it is but a vague indication of the 
locality, unless the scene be a short one. There is nothing to be done 
but to guess about where the passage is that is sought, and then hunt 
till it is found — if it be there ! 

It is not always there. Many of the modern texts are made up 
with the addition of passages from the Quartos which are not found 
in the Folio, and in few editions is the insertion noted. Singer, Rich- 
ard Grant White, Charles Knight, and some others follow the con- 
venient method, as old as the time of Johnson and Malone, of bracket- 
ing the words or phrases imported into the Folio text, but the 
editions commonly furnished to the student for purposes of study, 
such as Rolfe's and the other school texts, and the popular reading 
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-editions — such as the Globe, the Handy Volume, the Leopold, and the 
rest — give no sign in the body of the text that whole passages like the 
important ** dram of eale *' speech in Hamlet^ or the exquisite scene in 
LeuTy IV., iii., where " a Gentleman '* describes to Kent Cordelia's 
" demonstration of grief " on hearing of her father's expulsion by the 
Pelican daughters, Regan and Goneril, ** i' th' storm, i* th* night," are 
not found in the Folio. 

But the labor of lighting upon a passage with which the eye of 
the searcher is familiarized by a fresh perusal of the context — so that 
in turning over the Folio or Quarto pages mnemonic guide-posts and 
mile-stones start up, as it were, to point and measure the path — is 
slight compared to that involved in the most common and wearisome 
employment of the old texts : the hunting down of parallel locutions 
and similar uses of unusual words, which may serve to interpret the 
meaning of a doubtful passage. As emendation often brings into 
apparent relation phrases which have no visible connection in the 
older authorities, the confrontation of the Folios and Quartos is, for 
this work, indispensable. 

I may be permitted to illustrate, by a practical " demonstration,' 
the interminable circumlocution of such a search, even where the num- 
ber of instances of supposed parallelism is limited. 

Let us assume that I am not entirely satisfied with the accepted 
reading of Edmund's phrase in Lear. {Bankside, Q. 315-351, F.) 

" Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; I prosper : 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! " 

All the critical editions at command tell me that " top the legitimate " 
is altered from " to th' legitimate " of the Old texts, and inform me 
that ** top " means over-top. I have some passing doubts about this, 
and being unwilling to accept an emendation of the authoritative text 
•of the concurring Folios and Quartos without first excluding every 
interpretation whereby a plausible meaning may be forced out of the 
old form, it occurs to me that alteration may after all be really need- 
less — that the words " I grow ; I prosper : " may perhaps stand for 
" aye grow, aye prosper," and that the uncommendably economical 
printers of the old texts set up / for aye, as they generally did for ay. 
But, before I can attach any plausibility to my inchoate theory, it 
behoves me to ascertain whether there is in the old copies any 
instance of " aye " {m^^mng ever, forever, always) being phonetically 
.and typographically equal to / long, instead of being sounded like a' 
long, as we employ it, and as there is every reason to suppose the 
Elizabethan Englishman did. 

Supposing then that I have not the Bankside Edition ; to begin my 
unpromising task systematically, I first consult the Cambridge or Fur- 
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ness's Variorum, to make sure that I have not been anticipated. I 
find that while " top the legitimate " is Capell's generally accepted 
reading, Pope would have it " be th* legitimate," Hanmer wanted to 
" toe th* legitimate," Jennens wished to see Edmund out or rout his 
better-born brother, and Mason conjectured ^^ foe the legitimate." 
Not much help there. 

Schmidt, in his version of Act I. of Z^^rr, would read {cit, Furness) 
"Ay, grow; ay, prosper:" — but ay here has the signific«'ince of yea 
verily^ and is not satisfactory. 

I next ascertain by the Globe that the line in question is Lear, I., ii.,. 
21. I locate it in Booth's or Staunton's 1623 reprint, without trouble* 
for the Globe division of the first act of Lear is found to follow the 
Folio, and there it reads : 

" Shall to' th' Legitimate : I grow, I profper:" 

Then turning to Praetorius* Quarto fac-similes of the Pide Bull and N. 
Butter texts of 1608, I find the phrase printed as prose, thus : 

"... Edmund the bafe shall tooth' legitimate : I grow, I 
profper, now Gods ftand vp for Baftards." 

The Folio reference maybe noted, for convenience, as " p. 286, col. 
I, line 3," the Quarto references are, for the Pide Bull, "Qi, sig. Q 
lines 12 and 1 1 from bottom," and for the N. Butter copy, " Q^ sig. Bg^ 
lines 4 and 3 from bottom." 

On opening Mrs. Cowden-Clarke's Concordance, I find there given 
just sixteen cases of "aye," one of which is a compound and is known 
to be a conjectural reading for the " ayre-remaining " of the Folio. 
Five examples are of "aye" by itself, the other ten read "for aye." 
Turning to Dr. Schmidt's Lexikon, I find that he gives all the examples, 
which he by no means does in every case, for his book is not a con- 
cordance, but a dictionary. The sixteen instances occur in Troilus 
and Cressida and Timon of Athens (which are not divided), Midsummer 
Nighfs Drearn (which is divided into acts only), Hamlet (which while 
purporting to be divided into acts and scenes is practically undivided),. 
Macbeth, Richard II,, Lear and Cymbelifie (which are divided, but not 
as in the Globe), The Tempest (which is the only one of the sixteen 
agreeing with the Globe division), and Pericles, which is not in the Folio- 
of 1623. 

Next, to familiarize the eye with the context, each reference must 
be located, seriatim, in the Globe edition by the help of Schmidt's 
Lexikon, The first two in Troilus and Cressida are very near the end 
of the play, and so are found without difficulty in both Folio and 
Quarto. Macbeth, IV., i., 133, is found in a moment, by the context. 
Lear, V., ii., 235, is near the end, and for that reason soon lighted upon 
(in the Pide Bull it is spelt "ay "). Cymbeline, IV., iv., 27, is hit upon 
without trouble, for the scene number here agrees. Tempest, II., i.,. 
285, occurs in a long scene and is most easily looked for by noting that 
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it falls in Antonio's longest speech therein. Tempest y IV., 218, is 
found by running the eye up and down two or three columns. Hamlety 
III., ii., 210, requires a little search, but we observe that it lies about 
the middle of the player-king's longest speech, and in turn look for this 
in the old texts until it is found, there being no divisions to guide the 
eye after the 2d Act. Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ I., i., 71 and 90, are 
both in speeches of Theseus, and are located by the context (in the 
second instance it is spelt " aie " in the Folio, but not so in the Roberts 
and Fisher Quartos). Midsummer Nighfs Dreamy III., ii., 387, falls in 
a terribly long scene of 464 lines, and the Folio is divided into acts 
only, so that it must be hunted for by the aid of a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the context and after a little thumbing, it being remembered 
that the line sought is the last in one of Puck's speeches. (In the 
marginal act-scene-and-Iine notation of the Griggs Quarto, the line-num- 
ber is given as " 400," and not the 387 of the Globe.) Richard II,, V., 
ii., 40, is identified by lying at the end of York's long speech. Troilus 
and Cressiday III., ii., 167, involves quite a long hunt, being about the 
middle of an undivided play, and is picked out after going through all of 
Troilus's longer speeches in that neighborhood. It is more readily 
located in the 1609 Quarto reprint, for Mr. Griggs has line-numbered his 
text in conformity with the Globe notation ; it is there misprinted ** age."^ 
Timofiy v., i., 55, and V., iv., 78, have to be run to earth, because the 
play is not divided. PericlcSy V., iii., 94, is distinguished in the 
Quartos by being in Gower's epilogue. 

All this is tedious to rehearse, and much more tedious to do. By 
actual count, sixty-five minutes were consumed in this collation of 
only sixteen texts ; the barren result being to establish that the word 
is spelt once " aie," once " ay," once misprinted " age," and for the 
rest uniformly " aye." So the conjecture is reluctantly laid on the 
shelf for the present, in the faint hope that, sometime, examples may 
be stumbled upon of "aye" being pronounced in rhyme like "I;" or 
of the printed " I," where commonly taken to mean the pronoun or 
the affirmative, admitting also equivalence with " aye " — ever. 

The Globe numbering, because of its convenience, took hold 
almost immediately upon the appearance of the volume. It filled an 
evident want, and it appears to have " come to stay." Had any of the 
four fac-simile reprints of the First Folio, or of the many reprints of 
the Quartos, been intelligently line-numbered at the start, they would 
have promptly become standards of reference, in the same way as the 
Globe. 

A good many of the Quarto reprints are line-numbered — but 
how ? By following the act-scene-and-line notation of the Globe* 
Most of the Griggs-Praetorius fac-similes do this. Some of them 
have special notation, as the 1603 Hamlet (with which the series be- 
gan) — which, in addition to the Globe notation, is divided into consecu^ 
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tive scenes, eighteen in all, but without act-division, each scene being 
independently line-numbered. So, also, with the Merry Wives of 
Windsor^ 1602, The Taming of a Shrew ^ IS94» and the two Henry V. 
Quartos, 1600 and 1608. 

In some cases a composite notation is adopted. In Mr. P. A. 
Daniel's parallel texts of Romeo and fuliet (New Shakspere Society, 
1874), the marginal division of the fuller Quarto 2 is into acts and 
scenes, and each scene is line-numbered, not however to correspond 
with the Globe standard but serially as the lines run in the Quarto im- 
print ; while the shorter Quarto i of 1597 is arbitrarily numbered to 
match the other. Dr. Brinsley Nicholson's parallel volume of the first 
Quarto and the Folio of Henry V, (New Shakspere Society, 1877) has 
both texts numbered by act, scene, and old-text scene-line, so that the 
line-numbers of the two pages do not agree and the parallelism is only 
apparent to the eye. Examples of such variant numeration might be 
indefinitely prolonged. 

If we pick up a modern critical edition of almost any classical or 
archaic text, we find that it has a system of reference-notation which 
enables a phrase to be readily indicated and at once singled out. 
Prose writings are mostly paragraph- or section-numbered, poems line- 
numbered. The continental classical epics or metrical romances, such 
as the Livre d'Alexafidre, the Poema del Cid, the Poema de Alfonso 
OncenOj the Nibelungen, the Gedichte of Walther von der Vogelweide, are 
all line-numbered. So too are our Chaucer and Spenser. This con- 
venient system comes to an abrupt halt at the threshold of the drama, 
where it is most needed — for of all awkward schemes of notation, the 
act-and-scene division is the clumsiest for instant reference. 

I claim that a standard archaic text, which has become a daily 
resort for precise reference, as the 1623 Folio and the early Quartos 
of Shakespeare's plays have become, should be continuously line- 
numbered, foUowiiig the typographical lines of the original copy from 
the first to the last, and including every word of the author's compo- 
sition — stage-directions as well as text — so that a single reference- 
number will locate a line once for all, in any critical fac-simile reprint. 

The simple fact is, that until the Bankside Edition^ what little ap- 
proach there was visible toward a uniform system of notation for 
critical reprints of the old Folio and Quarto texts, sprang from the 
attempt to refer the old text to the act-scene-and-line numbering of 
the Globe edition. This was unquestionably a convenience and a 
great one. But it was only a step, and, by the arbitrary character of 
its notation (rendered still more arbitrary by its plan of ascertaining 
for itself the length of a ^* line " by scansion or other convenient 
process rather than taking the actual line of the First Folio), yet failed 
in very numerous and important cases to guide the students to points 
to which their attention was to be directed. To illustrate this, let us 
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take the case of these early stage directions, which not only are so 
often relied upon to supply the action and even the narrative of the 
text, but embalm so much of stage history and illustration of the 
scenic contrivances and methods of the Shakespearian theatres. 

It has been the custom, heretofore, in all schemes of reference 
numeration, to pass over the stage-directions and to number oaly the 
metrical or prose-printed lines of the dialogue. Yet the stage-direc- 
tions are often, for the purposes of critical examination, of equal 
value with the spoken text. Archaic words or uses of words occur in 
the stage-business even more frequently than in the speeches. What 
the author briefly tells the actor to do, or tells the reader that the 
actor is doing, is often one of those firm, comprehensive touches that 
go to the making up of a masterpiece. From every point of view, 
critical, historical, histrionical, or philological, the stage-directions de- 
serve to be included in a systematic notation. It is especially so in 
the case of the Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, where moot questions 
of priority of composition and of publication, the identity of trans- 
scription, whether the play has been set up from a legitimate manu- 
script or from short-hand notes surreptitiously taken during public 
representation and read aloud to the compositor, and the like prob- 
lems, may be as much elucidated by the unspoken stage-directions as 
by the dialogue. 

For instance, in the comparison of the old Quarto text of the 
First Part of the Contention^ IS94> with the revised Whole Contefi- 
tion, 16 1 9, and with the Folio copy of 2 Henry VI., the stage busi- 
ness plays an important part, for it is found, time and again, to be 
identical in the three, thus bridging over the gap of twenty-nine years 
which is unspanned by the conspicuously amended texts of the suc- 
cessive issues. 

Take this direction as a sample : 

"Enter at one Doore the Armorer and his Neighbors, drinking to 
him so much, that hee is drunke ; and he enters with a Drumme 
before him, and his Staffe, with a Sand-bagge fastened to it ; and 
at the other Doore his Man, with a Drumme and Sand-bagge 
and Prentices drinking to him." — 2 Henry VI., Fo. 129, col. i, 
top. Bankside, F. 1 1 14-1 1 1 8. 

So the Folio. The 1619 and 1594 texts agree, with the single 
exception that the peculiar participial form of the Yo\\o, drunke, appears 
in the more primitive shape, drunken, in the earlier texts. The Folio 
also marks the then growing tendency to capitalize substantives in the 
newly fashionable Continental way, and to needlessly double the con- 
sonants, as in "Drumme** for the "drum" of the Quarto. Passing 
by the grammatical aspects, an interesting thing about this passage is 
its view of manners and customs. The deadly sand-bag is therein 
mentioned twice, and for the only times in all the Plays, so far as I 
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know, for the word is nowhere found in the dialogue-text from which 
concordances and glossaries are made. The picture which is conjured 
up of the drunken Armorer, and his antagonist, each with a drum — 
and armed with a sand-bag attached, in flail-fashion, to a cudgel — 
ready for the combat which is so soon to result fatally to the traitor, 
is graphic to the life. It is as integrally a part of the play as the 
dialogue descriptive of the fight, which follows it. But the concord- 
ances and the lexicons, and the line-numbers of all the editions, skip 
it. If I wished to make a precise reference to it, I would be puzzled 
to indicate its location concisely by any systematic notation. It seems 
barbarous to have to say that it is to be found " between lines 58 and 
59 of 2 Hen, VLy II., iii.. Globe ed.; " or as at the "top of col. i of 
p. 129 of the Histories in Fo. i :" or as being "sig. D verso, lines 18- 
21, of The Whole Contention^ Praetorius*s fac-simile, pt. i ;** or as "p. 
28, lines 27-31 Halliweirs reprint of The Contention^ I594» First Sketch 
of 2 Hen. VI., Old Sh. Soc'y, 1843." Now, however, by means of 
our Bankside Edition^ when students wish to refer to the curious and 
instructive old stage-direction (which supplies so much of the action 
just there that to omit it would be to omit a part of the scene itself) 
the student will be able to fix it by stating that it occurs at " Q. 826- 
1 1 14 F.*' — which will be understood to mean that it is line 826 of the 
1594 Contention and line 11 14 of the First Folio. And, moreover, by 
means of the Concordance in the present volume, one not fortunate 
enough to possess a set of the Bankside can also make this statement; 
for, by referring to the Concordance he will see that the stage-direc- 
tion which occurs between lines 58 and 59 of the Globe edition (or of 
any edition which adopts the Globe line-numbers) must necessarily be 
Q. 826-1 1 14 F. 

The valuable stage-directions of the old texts count by hundreds. 
They narrate a good part of the history found in the English series, 
and, by describing actions which are mentioned by the Chroniclers, 
but which are not referred to in the dialogue, they form an additional 
indication of the closeness with which the old historians were followed 
in the plays. What would Henry VHL be without them ? * The de- 
scription of the royal procession and entrance which prefaces the Trial 
scene, Act II., sc. iv., is as serviceable a reproduction of the sightly 
spectacle as a painting by Veronese ; but gorgeous as it is, it is eclipsed 
by the Order of the Coronation, Act IV., sc. i., which takes up 31 un- 
numbered lines of the Globe. The Procession is in substantial agree- 
ment with the accounts of Holinshed and Cavendish, and the Corona- 
tion is condensed with great exactness from Hall. 

* " Many of the stage-directions in this play are very remarkable, and are evi- 
dently written with great care. The modern editors have for the most part re- 
tained their substance, and in some cases their words. We shall more closely fol- 
low the original, with such slight changes as are absolutely necessary to make the 
scene intelligible." (Knight, Pict. Sh. Histories, Vol. II., p. 341.) 
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Moreover, the stage-directions furnish the student with instruc- 
tive examples of archaic words and uses of words not found elsewhere 
in the plays, and as much hapax legomenon as any once-used word of 
the dialogue. Again, they illustrate the conditions of early stage rep- 
resentation, often primitive to a degree difficult to realize nowadays, as 
in Cymbeline, p. 376, col. i, line 4 from bottom, Fo. i — ''Enter Imogen, 
in her Bed, and a Lady'' Here, as in Heywood's A Woman Kild with 
Kindness {FeaLTSon's reprint, v. 2, p. 154) — ''Enter Mistris Frankeford 
in her bed,'' and as in Brome's A Mad Couple Well Match' d (Pearson's 
reprint, Act IV., sc. iii., p. 73) — " The Bed put farthy Alicia in it " 
(a stage-direction which is identical — except as to Alicia in it — 
with that at F. 1848 of the second part of Henry the Sixth) — there 
being no change of scene possible — a bed, with the personage upon it, 
asleep, was actually thrust forth upon the stage.* But of the vivid 
trait thus presented, there is not a suggestion in the editions prepared 
for the " common reader." Even Richard Grant White, who stood up 
as a doughty champion for the authority and comparative purity of 
the Folio text, and who could not admit so much as a single word from 
the Quartos without enclosing it in denunciatory brackets, hewed and 
hacked the stage-directions mercilessly, as every editor from Rowe's 
time has done. Rowe's direction here is elaborate enough, but 
White's is more so, and the reader is to behold, in his mind's eye — 
** Imogen's Bedchamber ; in one part of it a Trunk. Imogen reading in 
her bed; a Lady attending." It is so throughout the plays — the stage- 
directions, instead of being offered to our view " cur'd, and perfect of 
their limbes; and all the reft, abfolute in their numbers, as he con- 
ceiued the," are " maimed, and deformed by the frauds and ftealthes 
of iniurious impoftors, that expos'd them : " in the most injurious and 
stealthy of all forms of imposition upon the credulous reader — that of 
silent emendation at the mere whim of the editor. 

The stage-directions of the old copies, and especially of the First 
Folio, which is in most cases the only canon to which we may appeal 
with any show of authority, should be held as sacred as the text itself, 
and not be departed from, nor added to, without critical cause and due 
announcement. For this reason, the stage business, even to the single 
word " Exit " when it stands as a line by itself, should be scrupulously 
numbered in a reference canon, as is done in the Bankside Edition. The 
same, too, of the line of type, whenever it occurs, denoting act and 
scene ; for this is only found in half the plays in the Folio, and where 
it exists it is as much a part of the record as any other phrase. 

If all reprints of the Folio and Quartos were numbered as in the 
Bankside^ every line of type (except the head-lines and the catch-words, 

*- — — - - _ 

* And see line F 1848 of the 2 Henry VI., Vol. XIX. ante^nd Mr. Moron's 
comment thereon in page i of Introduction to Vol. XX. 
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which belong to the printer and not to the stage copy) being consecu- 
tively noted, from ^^ Actus Primus^ Scena Prima'' to ^^ Finisy' reference 
to every jot and tittle of the original text would be simplicity itself. 
How much easier to say '* OtAel/Of F„ 1123," or ''Hamlet Q„ 1446," 
than to give a reference to act, scene, and line (which, as we have seen, 
helps little or not at all when delving into the old copies), or to devise 
such barbarous constructions as these — in the effort to be precise : 

" Com. of Err. Fo. 1623, p. 88 (misprint for 86) col. i, line 24." 
" Tro, & Cres, Fo. i, sig. T T^ 2 verso, col. i, line 14 from bottom." 
" Rich, ///., Qo. 1 597, sig. H, 8th page, line 3 from bottom.** 

"What, will the Line stretch out to' th' cracke of Doome?" 

Besides the line-numbers, every reprint of an old text (except of 
course page-for-page fac-similes) might denote on one margin the be- 
ginning of each page and column of the Folios or signature-leaf of the 
Quarto. For the Folio, it would suffice to print the brief indication in 
full-faced (Clarendon) type behind a single bracket ; thus, [218a. by 
common consent signifies the first column of page 218. To fix the 
signature-leaf of the Quartos would require a somewhat more conven- 
tional treatment, for the last leaf of each signature is generally un- 
signed. I observe among authorities a want of uniformity as to this 
class of references. In the New Shakspere Society's reprints, Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson denotes the eight pages of a signature thus : B — B 
V — B 2 — B 2v — B3 — B3V — B4 — B4V — (or at least, in his par- 
alleled texts of Henry F., he should do so, but by error the last leaf re- 
peats " B 3 " and " B 3 v,** which is confusing), and he marks the endol 
the old page, not the beginning as is most natural and usual. Still 
another method is to mark the signature pagination, at the be- 
ginning of each page, through the four leaves, thus : sig. B — sig. B, 
back — ;sig. B 2 — sig. B 2, back — sig. B 3 — sig. B 3, back — leaf B 4 — leaf 
B 4, back. To this, however, the simpler notation of Dr. Nicholson, 
when set in the right place at the head of the page and not at the tail, 
would be preferable. In The Bankside Shakespeare^ which proposes to 
be in itself an independent guide, this collation, after much consulta- 
tion and experiment was reduced to the two tables printed at the end 
of each volume. These tables with the analysis of the pagination and 
signature-marking of the First Folio in the Introduction to volume 
XX. will be found to adequately cover the entire subject while the 
references might become as universal abbreviations as the Latin is a 
universal language to German-russian or Turk-christian or heathen 
and be perfectly and exactly intelligible, no matter what edition they 
had before then. 

It seems to me that the critical reader, however humble the sphere 
of his criticism, has a right to a simple but uniform and immutable 
reference-standard. He needs, in the first place, a Canon, and in 
the second, the means of readily consulting it by means of a uniform 
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system of line-notation covering the whole of the authoritative text. 
He needs, it is undeniable, a great deal else — and Time may eventually 
produce from the well-stored wallet at his back reprints of all the four 
old Folios, line-numbered as herein suggested, and produced with all 
the perfection of the new photozincographic processes to which we 
owe the delicate reproductions of pen-drawings which have supplanted 
engravings in the pages of Puck and Life. There is, or should be, no 
excuse nowadays for blurred and misty reprints of old texts. The 
marvellous accuracy of reproduction which can give us the 799 pages 
of Skeat's Etymological Dictionary in a perfectly clear reduced form, 
and spread before us with microscopic perfection the eight column 
blanket-sheet of a daily newspaper in the compass of 4^x6 inches, is 
certainly capable of doing better work than the blotchy and slovenly, 
though valuable impressions that are known as the Griggs-Prae- 
torius Quarto fac-similes, in one of which the general editor himself 
confesses* that some two hundred and odd letters needed touching up 
before the play was sufficiently legible for general perusal. 

Why, then, is not the time rife for the inauguration of a lasting^ 
reform if the leading Shakespeare Societies of England, Germany, and 
America should, through a conference of delegates or otherwise, agree 
upon a canon and a systematic notation, so that henceforth the texts 
published under the sanction of each Society should conform to the 
adopted standard, which, as to the first Folio, might conform as do- 
our Bankside texts to the Grenville copy in the British Museum for 
Europe, and the Phoenix in the Library of Columbia College for 
America ? 

The New York Shakespeare Society has now moved to this end,, 
by incorporating in The Bankside Edition of all the plays found in 
Quarto^with the First Folio a notation which is certainly the first effort 
at a perfect numbering of lines — not arbitrarily adapted to the width 
of arbitrary pages, but in their original lengths, counting everything 
as a line which goes to the text or to the elucidation of its action — as 
the edition itself is the first and complete series of parallel texts ever 
attempted. This notation the Society hereby tenders to the use of 
Shakespeare students everywhere. By means of this and of its con- 
cordance with the Globe edition which Mrs. Thomas has so laboriously 
prepared and presented to us in this volume there is now no reason 
why further error or tergiversation or periphrases should interfere 
to cloud or render a reference uncertain, whether the numeral be 
cabled under the Atlantic or signalled by a flash light over space 
And the Society pledges itself, should the series now completed by 
the twelve editors acting in perfect accord continue to meet with 
scholarly favor, to continue and complete The Bankside Edition with 

♦Corrections to Praetorius* Henry V., 2, i., 1600. 
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the remaining dramas. That is to say, with The Tempest ; the Two Gen 
tlemen of Verona; the Measure for Measure; the Comedy of Errors; the 
As You Like It; the A/fs Well that Ends Well; the Twelfth Night; 
the Winter's Tale; the Henry the Eighth; the Coriolanus; the Timon of 
Athens; the Julius Ccesar; the Macbeth; the Antony and Cleopatra; and 
the Cymbeline^ and possibly with the Poems, the Two Noble Kinsmen 
and the Edward the Third, Alvey A. Adee. 



A MAN THAT'S MARRIED* 
A Story of Shakespearian Times. 

II. 

HOW SHAKESPEARE WENT TO PLANT A MULBERRY TREE AND HOW 

THE HOUSEWIFE WELCOMED HOME. 

The truth of ourSieur de Rochefoucauld's maxim that "gratitude 
IS a lively sense of favors to come" had not been exactly so formulated 
in April of the year of grace 1610. But many besides Shakespeare had 
realized its sting, and in June of the year before, in his wisest play, him- 
self had made Ulysses say : 

" Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts Alms for oblivion, 
A great sized monster of ingratitudes : 
These scraps are good deeds past : which are devour'd 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done ... to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion like a rusty mail : 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin 
That all with one consent " 

— forget favors past in hope of favors to come — from somebody else ! 
And so on. Thus Shakespeare had written it down. And it must be 
•confessed that he acted more or less upon the sentiment himself ex- 
pressed in the only play of his which the printers had put into type 
before it had been successful on the stage. 

When, therefore, on that evening at The Mermaid, he had ex- 
pressed his intention to ride to Oxford and Stratford on the morrow, 
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he had harbored little intention of so doing, but had spoken to throw 
off the scent the dozens of his satellites and sycophants, who, once and 
again and again befriended, had gone over to the Swan and to Alleyn's 
troop, but would now crowd again to his side on hearing of the great 
sums of money which the German Embassy had poured into his purse 
at the Globe portage. Indeed, that the touch of nature which made 
the whole world kin was the forgetfulness, rather than the remem- 
brance of favors, was truth well illustrated in Shakespeare's entire 
London career. The once ragged call-boy and horse-holder and 
whilom arranger of old plays and warden of frayed habits and nig- 
gardly properties — come to good estate — had indeed only too well re- 
membered those who had befriended him in his poverty, and kept not 
only them, but hosts of other dead wood and useless, upon his pay- 
rolls. That ingratitude and a lively sense of favors to come were about 
the only two moral or immoral attributes upon which he could alway 
rely with confidence, was a postulate of which he was firmly convinced, 
and yet — being of that kind of nature — the conviction had not soured 
him — or rather, so generous and large-hearted was the man, that in 
spite of it he had lived with both hands open, giving away to every- 
body at all times and in all places, except perhaps at Stratford, where 
it was not expected, not asked and so not proffered. Indeed, in Strat- 
ford, where he had been whipped by the beadle and chased by Sir 
Thomas Lucy's keeper, he had invested ; whereas in London, where he 
had done every office in the theatre — from trundling out the four- 
poster and bringing in the table and tankard that converted a king's 
chamber into a hostel, to dramatizing the Hamlet of Sieur Belleforest 
and doing the Ghost himself (much to the chagrin, had he been living, 
of Sieur Belleforest, who had no ghost in his Historie), he had given 
about everything away and seen it swallowed in shape of sack or 
gulped in pots of double beer, or to go for the price of a cheese or a 
store of needles and thread and tailor's scrap to draw together rents in 
the stage hosen or patch up the sleeves and the doublet of the kings 
'and courtiers in the Histories of the Henries, For to tell the truth, 
Shakespeare was fain to see an excuse of his own for being generous 
in London, where his needy fellows, though of little use to him in his 
prosperity, might still do him considerable harm by their active ill-will 
(as indeed this story will perhaps illustrate before its finish). So he 
made up a rather prodigal or at least a pretty full measure of liberality 
to his London people by perhaps a somewhat extra parsimony at home 
in Stratford. 

The ride to Stratford, therefore, was a hasty improvisation, in 
which Shakespeare had forestalled his would-be borrowers. The mud 
and slush of the streets alone would have made the proposition absurd, 
but to revellers half seas over, the mud and slush outside did not occur. 
When Shakespeare, therefore, had announced to Drayton in Ben 
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Jonson's hearing — meaning the tidings for them both (for Drayton 
was no less a borrower than Ben himself) — that he was to ride betimes 
the next morning for Stratford, stopping at Oxford, he fully meant to 
do nothing of the sort. It was his ruse rather, now that the Germans 
at his Othello the night before had rather unusually filled his pockets, 
to disappear for a day or so, until the money could be invested beyond 
reach of his own power to relieve some of the many extra tales of woe 
— as extra as the occasion out of the proceeds of which the woeful to- 
be-relators expected relief — which he foresaw, and he had trusted to the 
fuddled brains of both of them to overlook the practical impossibility 
of setting out on a journey with the roads (bad enough at their best) 
in the condition of this sudden thaw of which we have spoken. But 
when Shakespeare awoke next morning he found that a great change 
had taken place. The cold had come back again and hardened the 
roadway, and it occurred to him that no better plan of spending the 
to-be-accounted-for interval during which he was to be invisible at the 
Globe could be devised than to take the very journey he had pretend- 
ed to have arranged for the night before. He could, at all events, ride 
to Oxford, where, stopping overnight, he could leave his money with 
the upright and surly old John Davenant, and taking one of his mort- 
gages on some good Oxford curtilage, ride forward on the next day 
to Stratford — or return to London, quite as he felt in the mood, for 
nobody expected him at N*ew Place, and much as beloved his daughter 
Judith and longed to see Susannah Hall, his first-born and best-pro- 
vided-for daughter (albeit he had once made her pedantic husband 
do model for his own Malvolio, and even earlier had put a touch of him 
into his Don Armado) he rather dreaded the housewife, nie Hathaway, 
and her interminable prayers, passages from Scripture, not to mention 
the eternal Byfield, who was worse than all of the prayers and the 
texts put together ; not that he was not a good husband and a good 
provider, but Mistress Anne was a Puritan, and loved not the stage plays, 
of which nevertheless she partook — she and Byfield — and with which 
she purchased the children's shoon and her own and the sack and 
malmsey which the Reverend Byfield drank. 

So Shakespeare, retiring earlier than his wont was, arose early too, 
and arousing the ostler, was at stirrup and away out of London unat- 
tended, and cantering along the Oxford high-road long before much of 
London town was wide awake. The house at St. Helen's Place (which, 
in accordance with King James' proclamation of the year before, for- 
bidding wooden fronts to houses in cities, had a stone fagade up to the 
second story, and was thereafter bricked instead of plastered), for which 
Shakespeare had exchanged the smaller one within the Liberties of 
the Clink, occupied by him on a fairish rental the year before, was well 
stored with silver drinking-cups and dishes, rich chimney-pieces, hand- 
some bedsteads and quilts to cover the feather beds (for Shakespeare 
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loved luxurious surroundings, and had been one of the first to discard 
the straw mattresses and wooden bolsters for the new inventions for 
sleeping brought from France), Venice mirrors, carved oaken presses, 
and domestic untensils of china and of glass — and moreover he had 
been one of the earliest to fill his casements with glass windows of 
which Bacon had complained that " we cannot tell with them where to 
come to be out of the sun or the cold." So he took some little risk 
in quitting at so early an hour without extra charging his varlet Willy 
Ecclestone (whom he kept on the pay-rolls of the Globe as a supernu- 
merary indeed, but who did little else than bestow himself upon 
Shakespeare's bachelor establishment as care-taker in ordinary) to an 
extra surveillance. But on the whole, as he had said to Drayton, he 
burned daylight only, and took no hazards at night. The house 
was well bolted and locked by night, and by day there was not much 
foot-padding to fear in St. Helen's Place, off the main thoroughfares. 
So he rode along contentedly. 

The last year, 1609, whose accompt had just been closed, had not 
been an over-vigorous one in a literary line, nor had Shakespeare 
himself done much in a way. The Troilus and Cressida had failed 
lugubriously. There had been no comedy in it. For the vile get-up 
of the Procurer Pandarus, and the snarling of the misshapen Thersites 
had extorted more contempt than laughter, and the long speeches of 
Nestor and Ulysses were too much above the heads of the general. 
And as this had cost somewhat, and the printers had made but little or 
no return for the printing, it had made considerable inroads into the 
profits of the Pericles. Of course he had received naught for allowing 
his name to be printed on the Sonnets, and what few pence he felt he 
deserved for the use of the third edition of his Hamlet had not been 
forthcoming. So the money of the Germans (which he carried in his 
pouch) had better be husbanded. Nor had other things been altogether 
propitious. Nathan, or Nathaniel Field, a good actor, had left the Globe, 
although largely overdrawn as to his wages, and so in Shakespeare's debt 
and begun writing plays on his own account and furnishing to the 
Swan and the Rose, without giving the refusal of them to the Globe 
first. Cyril Tonneure's Revenger's Tragedy and Thomas*Dekkar's 
Gulls Hornbook had attracted some attention away from Shakespeare's 
work, though the death of William Warner, who had writ Albion's Eng- 
land, had made the printers somewhat conservative in bespeaking 
matter for their presses, and so perhaps would pay him something 
more than a penny for his Timon of Athens (now nearly ready for 
mounting) instead of stealing it, as they surely would if not forestalled 
by a contract. It was upon these and like themes that Shakespeare 
dwelt as he rode along. But his thoughts drifted to matters current 
though not literary, and principally to the two quiddities of the king, 
upon which he had managed to throw the court into considerable up- 
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roar. As to both of these quiddities, Shakespeare felt that he was 
entitled to some concern. These were the king's great hatred of the 
new weed ycalled tobacco, and the industry in which France had so 
long excelled, but which his majesty had determined to make profi- 
cient and profitable in England — the manufacture of silk. As to the 
tobacco, John Heath, Bachelor of Oxford, New College, has just 
printed a book of epigrams, and among them one on tobacco which ran : 

"We buy the driest wood that we can find : 
And willingly would leave the smoke behind : 
But in tobacco a thwart course we take 
Buying the herb only for the smoke's sake," 

and Shakespeare was cogitating the introduction of some tobacco- 
smoker into a new play, or interpolating the use of the weed for some 
already popular character in an old one, with an eye to attracting the 
king's attention by epigram like this of Heath's or some ridicule of or 
onslaught upon the tobacco habit. As to the silk industry, the king 
had at his own expense (and possibly by way of makeweight in the 
House of Commons, which had become independent enough to criti- 
cise him for lavishing moneys upon his Scotch favorites) imported and 
distributed many shoots of mulberry trees, and Shakespeare had 
already sent five to Stratford, intending to himself, at his convenience, 
plant them in the orchard at New Place. 

The crisp morning air was delightful to Shakespeare as he put his 
pad from a canter to an amble and thence to a walk (for he felt that 
his time was plentiful) as he left the city behind him and came to the 
usual ruts, frozen bogs and ungainly holes, with the remnants of a 
broken vehicle or two, which characterized the country roads of 
King James' period. " Fowle, long and cumbersome indeed " they 
were, and many was the joke of the time to the effect that one who 
proposed to travel far should say good-by to his friends. 

" A citizen for recreation sake 
To see the country would a journey take 
Some dozen miles, or very little more, 
Taking his leave and shaking friends by hand. 
As he had travelled to some new found land," 

hummed Shakespeare as the words of poor old Nicholas Tooley's 
Broadside occurred to him. " Poor Nicke, I thought of thee, too, 
when I somewhat bettered thy distiches, when I made Gratiano in the 
Mercliant cry : 

* Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In summer, when the roads are fair enough.' 

Indeed, I think John Mason's pamphlet, which he but now writ to 
.the king, wherein he devises frames of wood and hurdles to be lain 
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down and covered with rubbish and broken stones, might well be en- 
tertained and made somewhat of." 

Of what befell Shakespeare upon this journey, and especially of 
his arrival. at Oxford, it is expected that this story, but in another con- 
nection, will treat. It was late upon the third day after we have seen 
this outset upon the frozen high-road that Shakespeare's mount clat- 
tered over the Clopton Bridge at Stratford, one of the few bridges of 
his glorious majesty King James his England, not built by the devil like 
that Westmoreland one at Fune, or of stone pillars with oaken girders- 
as the old priests had constructed, but of cobble-stones throughout,- 
buttressed and arched and not too steep of roadway ; and in ten mo- 
ments more had dismounted, and as the dusk was fast turning ta 
darkness, was pounding with its huge iron knocker on his own oaken 
door at New Place. There was a sound of scuffling and scurrying and 
rustling of petticoats, interspersed with small feminine titters and 
screams within. But the door showed no sounds of opening. So 
Shakespeare pounded again. 

This time the door cautiously opened, and a pretty girl's face 
peered out. 

" Nay, Judith, but it is myself, thy father ! " cried Shakespeare. 

** Oh, father, father! " cried pretty Judith, and in an instant she had 
thrown her arms about his neck and was smothering him with kisses. 

" Pardon, father. But I had thought it was that foolish Tom 
Quiney that knocked, and Joan Morgan had but just had it that I 
would kiss him — an — an — " 

"An thou wouldist too, sweetheart. But is Joan Morgan of Bris- 
tol here? Welcome, sweetheart, and how is thy brother Sir Thomas, 
the priest. It is long since I have seen or heard of him," and Shake- 
speare disengaged himself from Judith and bestowed a loud smack 
full upon the lips of the maiden he had addressed as Joan Morgan,, 
and who had come forward and shared in Judith's greeting of the 
home-returned. 

Just then there was another rustle of petticoats, and Shakespeare's 
wife. Mistress Anne herself, loomed up. Her husband greeted her 
with a kiss — less warm, perhaps, than that he had bestowed upon Joan 
Morgan — upon her forehead. But Mistress Anne did not return the 
greeting. 

** How is it that thou comest not to thy home betimes, William ? * 
she said in a cold and distant voice, which sounded as if the words 
were pronounced in another apartment. " Scarce once a six month,, 
indeed, and then with only thoughts of wenches and of queans upon 
thy lips." 

" Who spoke of queans and wenches but thyself, good wife ? " 
cried Shakespeare. " Can I not kiss my cousin Joan here, but thou 
doest chide me. Nay — " 
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" Nay, no more. Dist thou think that our sealed and saintly men 
at London, Master Stubbs and Master Bates, know nothing of thy 
playhouses ? — fine places truly, if Master Stubbs his book be true ! Ah, 
William, many is the dominie I set to prayers to mingle with mine 
own that thou mayst forswear that wicked playhouse." 

" Forswear thy bread and ale, good wife ? ** interrupted Shake- 
peare. How thrive I by any other means? Peace, peace. I too 
might speak of welcome home like this — sour looks and perverse hu- 
mours, and thy tongue never aweary. Hast railled to this purpose 
for this threemonth of which you tell us, woman ? " 

But the domestic tirade was soon broken into on both sides, for 
Judith again rushed up, and throwing her arms about her father's 
neck, began kissing him so vigorously upon his mouth that he could 
say nothing, while Joan Morgan led Mistress Anne away, the good 
old lady muttering : " He leaves his harlots and his playhouses and 
comes down here to flout me, does he ? Nay, but I'll not endure 
it longer. So graze as you find pasture. Til to mine own people," and 
she began to chant in a shrill undertone — 

" My thoughts on aweful subjects sit. 
Damnation and the Dead ! 
O what terrific horrors flit 
Around the dying-bed ! " 

Meanwhile Shakespeare, who, the easiest of men, was likewise the 
easiest infuriated, was trying to free himself from Judith's embraces 
and muttering in his turn : " My thoughts sit on a house over your head 
and meat and drink for thee. Do thou amend thy manners and I'll see 
to my ways : you death's head, you everlasting memento mori ! " 

But Judith soon hushed him and releasing her father from her em- 
brace, led him in an opposite direction into a long apartment to the right 
of the hall, and divesting him of his bonnet, cloak, gloves and boots, 
saw him safely seated on a settle before the roaring fire, and knelt at 
his side. 

" Dearest, dearest father," she said, " blame not the mother, she 
hath had crosses indeed this week. The day before yesterday, a man 
we knew not came to say that one of our heifers was strayed two miles 
and had gone lame of a leg and had hobbled into the Avon ford for a 
drink, and could not hobble out again, and was carried down stream 
and drowned, and I know not what, and all last fortnight's cheese was 
lost through John Squele his letting sleep or I know not what over- 
take him, and Martha hath given notice, and the Beadle hath left a pre- 
cept here that if in three days — and here is now the smith's note for 
shoeing and plough irons." 

" Let me hear no more," interrupted Shakespeare. " I have much 
business that calls me back again to London shortly. To the devil with 
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this dishclout town and all its beholdings ! ** Here I have ridden two 
days, from where all has been peace, and for what ? — a catalogue of 
troubles, a scolding wife — " 

" But a duteous daughter and a dear friend from Bristol way. 
Pray you, for Joan Morgan's sake, if not for love of your duteous 
daughter and her guest, dear father — " 

"Aye, my dear, ril say naught more," interrupted Shakespeare. 
** But think that I am hungry, my girl — nay, bespeak the supper and I 
promise you to say naught more." 

" Marry, father, dost think we had forgotten supper? It even now 
waits. Come, Bridget will take care of the fire ; the supper is spread 
in the self-same place." 

A great chine of cold beef, unlimited home-brewed ale, great loaves 
of bread and cates and sweetmeats of many kinds upon the snow- 
white cloth were indeed spread upon an oaken table in the next room, 
and when Shakespeare entered and took his seat, and Mistress Shake- 
speare and Joan Morgan were already in their places. Apparently by 
some soft suasion the temper of Mistress Shakespeare had been 
soothed, for not a word was said. 

Shakespeare found himself sitting with Judith on one side and 
Joan Morgan of Bristol on the other, and, evidently warned by the late 
rencontre with the good wife, began to serve himself with food very 
<}uietly. But it was not in him to be silent long, and he soon addressed 
his next neighbor, Joan Morgan : 

" Well, pretty Joan, how dost all in Bristol, and how came you and 
how long hast thou been with my daughters ? Truly I am glad to see 
you here, for I love your father well^ and your brother the priest. I 
can say naught of him but that I wish he were no priest for an 
hour if I could get him up to the — up to London I would say." 

"Father is well," answered Joan Morgan, "and my brother is 
well, and much do they have speech together touching thee and thy 
plays, and how thou hast put our name, or rather my brother's name, 
into thy AlFs Well — a sodden play my brother Thomas says it is, but 
he thanks thee for the courtesy all the same — " 

" Yes, I did make Parolles confess himself to Morgan * in that 
play. But I have another play but now in my mind, and I shall do 
better yet by thee. Faith, I have the story pat. I shall make a young 
girl like my Viola (I will call her Imogen, which is Morgan twisted as 
thou seest), in a green sickness, travel by foot in Wales, and the best 
man in the play, he of the kindest heart and the highest courtesy and 
of the greatest worth, shall be called Morgan.f Indeed, I think that 
he shall rescue her from thieves, or lions — " 

* Alts Well that Ends Well, IV.. iii„ 124. 
t See Cymbeline, III., iii., 106. 
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"Nay, nay, Cousin William, bethink thee there are no lions in 
Wales." 

"And will you chide me too, little woman ? Surely Drayton says 
to me that I have put great serpents and lions into the forests about 
Warwick, and do make all words serve some turn, no matter what 
meaning they may perchance bear. But enough. What thinkest thou 
of thy cousins here ? It is many a day since thou hast seen them all." 

"Well, as for you, cousin, you are still youthful, in your doublet 
and hose. And as for sweet Judith — I would I were a man : Tom 
Quiney but now, for he passes for a man (this with a mocking grimace 
at Judith), for her sake : but when I shortly take myself back down 
river to Bristol she shall go too, and 1*11 warrant you there are gallants 
in Bristol City will not make her cry out her eyes for Stratford oofs.*' 

" Nay, nay, speak not so, nor make a shift of slurring at our Strat 
ford youth. And our Judith will not bear with overmuch slander of 
Tom Quiney neither, an* I know the wench,*' and her father gave a 
smile and a nod at Judith. 

" And may she go with me, then. Uncle William,** said Joan. 

" Ask the goodwife there,** said Shakespeare, taking a long pull 
at the tankard. 

" Surely, I will ask Cousin Anne first. But your permit — '* 

" My leave, surely, if hers is first had — but how canst thou thyself 
leave the Stratford gallants?'* 

" Dost think that Joan hath no sweetheart too, sir,*' said Judith, 
who now for the first time had spoken. 

" Nay, how should I know ? ** said her father. 

"Ask her, then,*' said Judith. 

" Peace, peace, vixens,*' cried the mother, rising from her place. 
" Sweethearts indeed ! Is it that I am to hear of nothing but sweet- 
hearts? Nathless ye think that such talk will best suit the father, 
and that he cannot speak with ye of higher things. Are your souls 
naught ? The city, the playhouse, the inns, and worse ! What is it that 
Master Byfield and I do pray without ceasing for ye all, if ye will not 
pray yourselves ? Ah ! woe for England — woe for all of ye — with 
your junketings and your revellings, and your sweethearts and your 
kisses. Comest thou home, William, to fill your young maids* ears 
with thoughts of sweethearts and gallants ? ** 

But Shakespeare had evidently been prepared for more outbursts 
and had determined upon another tack. "Run, Judith, quickly,** he 
he said, turning to his daughter, " and see if the Reverend Richard 
Byfield hath left a morsel of sack in the butt. For he prays not but 
when he wants in meat, and what he wants in meat he*ll have in drink. 
*Be merry, be merry, my wife has all,*** and Shakespeare hummed 
Master Silence's catch in the Shallow orchard in Gloucestershire as 
he sat with Falstaff, Davy and Bardolph for the last time. 
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" Peace, peace, sir," almost shouted the now frantic Mistress Anne- 
" Peace, girls,** she added, raising her arm as Judith and Joan together 
were about to speak, *' let him go back to his queans and his inns,, 
his strumpets and his suppers after the play.'* 

Her voice had risen some octaves above nature ; but she paused 
suddenly, for Shakespeare dashed the tankard to the polished floor,, 
where it broke into a dozen pieces, with a crash and rose to his feet 
all but white with passion. " Seek your chamber, madam,'* he thun- 
dered, " seek your chamber ! I came to plant his majesty the king's 
mulberry trees in our orchard, but I will betimes to my house in Lon- 
don to-morrow, where ye shall timely ask my pardon for this. I say,, 
seek your chamber ! " 

" O father, father, do not forget, she is our mother. She hath 
had many trials. She hath " — cried Judith. 

" Oh marry, I know about the heifer, and the beadle, and Joha 
Squeele his cheese, and the smith's reckoning! But peace I will 
have. When I am not by, you shall rail as ye will, Mistress Anne. 
By when I come — " 

None of the girls could foresee to where the anger of Shakespeare 
— who was now thoroughly aroused — could end, when there came 
another clang at the knocker. 

This time Shakespeare himself, glad of a diversion, strode to the 
great hallway, opened the door and pulled it wide. " Ah, welcome,, 
welcome, Tom Quiney ! ** he cried, as he recognized the newcomer by 
the flicker of the hall-lamp which had meanwhile been lighted. 
" Thou comest at a fitting time, for the goodwife was but now going 
to bed and I to the town, and Judith is but finishing supper, and 
there is another one here thou knowest. How fares thy father, Tom 
Quiney, and the dear mother ? And how art thou at thy figures ? 
I'll warrant thou hast forgotten more than thou knowest ! " 

in. 

IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE MAKES A BOLD RESOLVE AND DREAMS A 

LISSOM DREAM. 

When Shakespeare retired for the night after the somewhat tem- 
pestous greeting to his own fireside, of which we have made record, it 
was long before he dropped asleep. It was the almost general custom, 
even in the best houses, to drink only beer, single or double brewed, 
or home-brewed ale in tankards at meal-times, and to take wine at the 
tavern, since with the latter only was associated anything like convivi- 
ality, meals at home being, as a rule, eaten in solemn silence, and not 
only men but ladies of distinction going to the tavern for their 
wine and conversation. Malt liquors were of course obtainable ir> 
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taverns, but were not expected to be called for except at the tap-room, ^ 
though there were inns (known as ale-houses) where only malt liquors 
were sold. The exception to this rule was in the case of the great 
house of the village — such as was New Place — where wine was kept 
for guests, which accounts for Shakespeare's sarcastic reference to the 
Rev. Richard Byfield when Mistress Anne had referred to that good 
man's prayers for the erring proprietor of the Globe Theatre. Shake- 
speare had therefore, of course, been to the inn and gone over the 
gossip with his neighbors. 

But the wine he had drunken did not suffice to make him sleep. 
Moreover, the tobacco had made his head ache. He did not smoke 
himself, and, as we have seen, had in his mind a counterblast on his 
own account for some one of his characters to deliver — not altogether 
to curry favor, as Ben Jonson had tried to do, with the king, who 
hated it: but on account of his own dislike as well. For the fashion 
had spread to Stratford already, and even there, as in London, seedy 
professors hung around to teach the art of "taking tobacco " or " to- 
bacco-drinking," as it was called, to make curls or rings of the smoke, 
to blow it down the nostrils, and how to trade for the heaviest shillings 
{for the apothecaries sold tobacco for its weight in coin, and the trade 
was enormous). 

So Shakespeare undressed himself entirely, as the custom was, 
threw on his night-robe and drew himself under the quilt of the great 
bed, which he reached by the footstool. The room was on the first 
floor, adjoining his study (or " office," as we would call it now), and 
bore from a deep bayed window directly upon the noble gardens of 
New Place. For New Place had been a nobleman's palace, and when 
Shakespeare bought it in its dismantled state he of course had re- 
paired it strictly upon its original lines. So the heavily timbered roofs 
had been restored, the massive fireplace with its great brass fenders 
and firedogs was all of one end of the room and the walls were covered 
with old tapestry. 

Well, the light flickered out, the great fire smouldered, and shad- 
ows began to play on the black timbers of the ceiling and on the folds 
of the heavy tapestries, and Shakespeare's sleepless eyes followed them 
around. There was one particular shadow on the ceiling, born of a dy- 
ing flicker in the fireplace, which somehow took the semblance of Mis- 
tress Anne, and Shakespeare's thoughts travelled to his greeting of the 
evening just passed. As it happened, his friend Sylvester Jourdan 
but three days before had handed him his newly-printed pamphlet 
account of the discovery of the Bermudas, giving a narrative of the 
shipwreck of Sir George Somers on his voyage to Virginia. 

" Surely a shipwreck were bliss to a life with a scolding and a 
shrewish wife," thought Shakespeare. " And what a devil of a tempest 
that was with the old shrew. She is too thin to be starved as Petru- 
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chio tamed his shrew. She eats too much to be fat. Ay, and prays 
too much, belike ! " 

It was that sleepless hour when the devil, who was a very present 
character to the men of Shakespeare's day, puts all sorts of thoughts 
into men's minds ; and Shakespeare crossed himself as another thought 
darted across his brain somewhere, and, meeting another thought com- 
ing from a diagonal direction, made one of those little corners in the 
gray matter which we call an idea. 

" Nay, I'll do her no harm ! Poor Anne, she was winsome once. 
But she's older now, and whatever was to be said once — she's a deal 
older than am I, with the start she had of me at our wedding to boot 
— nay, I'll do her no harm, I'll see her hanged first. But — but — By 
Saint Patrick, I have it ! Why else was she so crusty and scraped so > 

She knoweth of Mistress , and so on, and so on. That's an old 

tale. She raves late if she raves thereon. That's flat, and yet — dear 
little Joan I Why should she not be jealous ? I am but forty-six or 
seven, and a man's as young as he feels. Why should I not love the 
little maid of Bristol ? Did she not say I looked young in doublet and 
hose ? What meant she by that ? " Charles Falkner, Jr. 

{To be continued^ 
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Omitted Pages of "Falstaff and Equity" — (Third Part). — 

{Inadvertently omitted, not through any mistake of the printer, but 

by the writer's preoccupation or negligence, the following matter is 

designed to be introduced immediately before the three concluding 

paragraphs, Shakespeariana for April, 1893, Vol. X., page 83:) 

Another significant coincidence in dates remains to be noticed. 
Says Halliwell Phillipps: "The chief fact of interest in the personal 
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annals of this year, 1 597, is the remarkable circumstance that Shake- 
speare, after leaving his native town in indigence only seven years 
previously, should now have been enabled to become, so far as vicinal 
advantages were concerned, one of its leading inhabitants." {Outlines, 

U 133.) 

The reference, of course, is to the purchase of " New Place,'* the 

^* great house," as it was called by Sir Hugh Clopton, for whom it was 
built a century before, the " great house," as it was thenceforth popu- 
larly known in Stratford. Being in a dilapidated condition, Shake- 
speare picked it up at a bargain, and immediately began the work of 
restoration. He repaired the house, replanted the orchard and im- 
proved the grounds. It was in the garden that he afterwards planted 
the famous " mulberry tree." 

This purchase was completed in the spring of the same memorable 
year, 1597, while " equity was stirring " and shaking Westminster Hall 
with Homeric or rather Elizabethan laughter in the person of the un- 
lucky scrivener with his bare head protruding through the hole cut 
by the chancellor's order in his too voluminous replication in the 
chancery case of Mylward vs. Weldon ; while " equity was stirring " 
the whole public through the sensational episode of the reference by 
the queen to the twelve judges of England of the chancery case of 
Throckmorton vs. Finch ; while " equity was stirring " Shakespeare 
himself in the new face about to be put upon the old chancery suit of 
Shakespeare vs. Lambert. During this period the successful play- 
wright is found making his first investment in Stratford real estate, 
negotiating for the purchase of the finest property in the borough, 
making trips to Stratford to look at it, busy with conveyances, solici 
tors, surveyors, architects, builders, contractors, gardeners and labor- 
ers, paying the bills, big and little ; superintending their work from 
time to time, his mind delighting in the task of making a home for his 
separated family, and a place of tranquil retirement for himself. 

With his most congenial thoughts thus fixed on his native place 
and the acquisition of landed property in Stratford, he is still at work 
in his profession, casting the immortal Falstaff, mentally blocking out 
scenes, conceiving situations, devising plots, constructing incidents, 
manipulating characters, premeditating dialogue, his mind all on fire 
with sally and repartee, on fire with the impact of a storm of sugges- 
tions, the great majority of them rejected, the select few retained, 
mused over, elaborated — always with the vision before him of the 
audience whose approbation was to him fame and fortune. 

A more select audience, and to him personally a far more inter- 
esting one, is also present not only to his mind, but to his bodily eyes 
at the same instant. The home people, among whom his childhood 
was passed, who are again to be his neighbors, whom he chats with as 
they pass by the gate of his New Place yard, where they find him 
with his hands full; who, for want of atopic, bother him with their 
simple questions about that old Lambert business, and how the chan- 
cery suit is coming on, and when he expects to get it tried, and what 
are the prospects for the old folks getting back their Ashbies farm — 
these Stratford burgesses and aldermen and common people are also 
to have at least a passing recognition. He will have Falstaff let them 
know that the Ashbies business is all right. " Equity is stirring " in 
that quarter also, as Lambert will soon find when the new bill is 
ready. 
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The inference from this circumstance, in connection with the 
others already named, may safely be left to the intelligence of the 
reader. It is seldom that a proposition, speculative in its nature : such 
as the question of an author's state of mind in relation to a particular 
subject-matter, and his mental intent in the use of a particular expres- 
sion: can be found sustained by circumstantial evidence so nearly ap- 
proaching demonstration as the proof in support of the proposition 
that, in Falstaff's " equity stirring," the writer had in view — incident- 
ally, of course, and by the wind of the shot, as it were — his Stratford 
neighbors as the audience, the Lambert suit as the subject, and the 
Ashbies inheritance as the object. 

Shortly before the purchase of New Place, we have the first evi- 
dence of the poet's rising pecuniary fortunes and of his determination 
to advance in social position, in the grant of coat-armor to John 
Shakespeare, obtained at his son's expense in October, 1 596. {Out- 
lines, i., 130.) The natural connection between this attempt "to con- 
fer gentility on the family " and the effort to secure by litigation the 
restoration of the coveted maternal inheritance, has been already no- 
ticed. Both circumstances are significant as revealing the playwright's 
state of mind and presumed intent in using the language referred to. 
Any construction put upon the expression " no equity stirring " which 
would wholly exclude these circumstances from just consideration 
and ignore the mental attitude they indicate, would be liable to sus- 
picion at best, if not rejected as inadequate and misleading. On the 
other hand, the construction here offered dovetails exactly with all 
existing facts, and takes its color from the immediate surroundings. 

The very obvious criticism upon all the explanations offered — 
that they do nothing towards advancing our aesthetic appreciation of 
the plot or character of the play — has been anticipated in a former 
paper. They are " gags " — voila tout. Charles W. Phelps. 



Twenty-third Regular Meeting of the New York Shake- 
speare Society, April 29, 1893. — Resident members elected: Albert 
Ellery Berg, Esq. ; James A. Waldron, Esq. ; Edwin Reed, Esq. ; 
George Alfred Stringer, Esq. ; W. Archibald Shaw, Jr., A.M. ; Hono- 
rary member, Wilson Barrett, Esq. On motion, the minutes of the ex- 
ecutive committee authorizing the issuing of all of the circulars 
announcing an extension or extensions of the Bankside Shakespeare 
heretofore issued, and all circulars heretofore issued in the name of 
the society, were approved. On motion, the secretary was directed to 
re-collect and cause to be engrossed the minutes of the executive com- 
mittee from April 23, 1885, in a suitable shape for preservation. A 
communication from H. M. Doak, Esq., a corresponding member, was 
read.* After discussion, and it appearing that the editor of the 
Bankside Shakespeare and the clerk of the publication committee had 
received many letters to the same effect, it was resolved ** that, if found 
expedient to resume the publication of the Bankside Shakespeare upon 
the same terms as heretofore, the same should be resumed and ex- 
tended to include the Plays not printed in Quarto." 

The following certificate was read and ordered filed : 
"I, Geo. F. Wanson, the teller appointed at an election for trustees 
held on the second Monday in April, being the tenth day of April in 

 Printed ante, p. 116, in April Shakespeariana. 
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the year 1893, do hereby certify as follows, to wit: That the polls were 
declared open at ten o'clock A.M., at No. 21 Park Row in the City of New 
York, and remained open until 10:30 A.M. of said tenth day of April, 
1893 ; that eleven votes were cast, and that the fallowing named persons 
received the number of votes placed opposite their respective names for 
trustees of the Shakespeare Society of New York and were elected : 
George L. Baker, eleven votes ; Appleton Morgan, eleven votes ; Albert 
R. Frey, eleven votes ; Harrison Gray Fiske, eleven votes; Will. O. Bates, 
eleven votes. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this tenth day of April, 1893. GEORGE F. Wanson." 

{Seal.) 
The amendments to the by-laws proposed at the meeting of Jan. 26 
were read and approved and the said amendments adopted. The sec- 
retary reported that he had received a letter from Henry Irving, Esq., 
accepting the honorary membership tendered him by the society. 
On motion, the secretary was instructed to proceed to print a year- 
book of the society, to contain the articles of incorporation, constitu- 
tion and by-laws and list of members, with such other matters as might 
be proper. On motion, adjourned. 

Albert R. Frey, Recording Secretary. 



In Dr. Rolfe's invaluable " Shakespeariana '* in The Critic of 
May 27, 1893, "a lady in Illinois " asks the learned doctor for some 
quotations from Shakespeare about architecture, and he sends her 
these : 

" The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples," etc. 

{Tempest, IV., i., 140.) 
" Fertile the aisle, the temple much surpassing, 
The common praise it bears." 

{Winters Tale, III., i., 2.) 
** This most excellent canopy, the air." 

(Hamlet, II., Hi., 5.) 
This issue also has an "ad " of a magazine which prints the valu- 
able papers on Browning read in the young ladies* Browning societies 
of this great land, and of which the learned doctor is an "editor," 
which states, among other things, that this magazine is "the best ex- 
ponent of pure literature in this country, and is rapidly gaining in 
favor with the most cultivated class of readers and students." 



By an inadvertence there was quoted without comment in our 
last issue of this department (April, p. 118) an item from the learned 
Dr. Rolfe anent the late Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps* alleged error as to 
the " Good frend for Jeasus* sake Forbeare " gravestone. Our inten- 
tion had been to append to that item our unqualified disapproval of 
it, instead of giving it our sanction by letting it stand uncontradicted, 
as our printers managed to leave it. It is not too late now, and we 
deem it a matter of sufficient importance, to say that Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. in the conservative leisure which abundant wealth supplies, 
in the calm deliberation of his scrutiny, and in the loving care to which 
he subordinated every other interest, was rarely led away by zeal 
alone into extravagant or unverified statements as to Shakespearian 
archives or antiquities. Had he been the editor of a youth's Shake- 
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speare in a weekly journal, with the clamor for " copy " constantly 
in his ears, he might perhaps have fallen into error through the best of 
motives. But he had no clamor in his ears. And there was no 
youth's department at Hollenbury Copse ! But as to the merits. We 
ourselves once declared in these pages, that no one who had ever seen 
the slab of stone over Shakespeare's grave would believe that it was cut, 
placed and pointed two hundred and seventy-seven years ago. When 
Halliwell-Phillipps discovered the date of the duplication of the orig- 
inal stone, therefore, it was a confirmation not only of all common 
sense, but of our own explicit conviction. 

But if, out of courtesy to Dr. Rolfe, we carefully examined his pres- 
ent reasons for rejecting Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps' statement, we should 
all the more reject the good doctor's personal assessment of probabil- 
ities. That a Mr. Kite (who is dead) knew, when alive, an ancestor of 
his own, who was willing to be took down in 'ritin', that he (Kite's 
ancestor) never knew anything about something to which his (the 
aforesaid ancestor's) attention was never called ; and that, on Dr. 
Rolfe's attention being called to a Mr. Fox's statement aliunde of 
what Kite's grandfather did not tell his (Kite's) father, and so presuma- 
bly did not mention to Kite: although all the above (to wit, Kite's 
grandfather. Kite's father and Kite himself), everybody in the case ex- 
cept Dr. Rolfe, in fact, had been gravediggers man and boy on those 
grounds for five and thirty years, is not overwhelmingly conclusive 
to anything in particular perhaps. We should, we think, prefer on 
the whole an affidavit from the parish beadle or the charwoman, 
to pronounce that it is already proved and will go far to be thought 
so shortly ! 

It is curious — or rather it is not at all curious, considering the 
methods — that the Rolfe's comment on things Shakespearian that no- 
body calls in a stone-mason and asks him baldly whether a stone, that 
looks to-day, in 1893, like this — perfectly four square, perfectly 
pointed, without a stain or groove or chipping — is two hundred and 
eighty-six years old ! It is in preference to a summary little bit of 
practical commentary like this that Dr. Rolfe proceeds to give his own 
opinion and to bolster it by demonstrating how often Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps was wrong, and how often he (Rolfe) set him right ; and even 
how, on one occasion, Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps actually thanked him 
(Rolfe), and remarked, " What a fool I am ! " which remark, delivered 
with all that suave courtesy which marked Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps' de- 
meanor with every one. Dr. Rolfe, who did not see the twinkle in that 
kindly eye, took quite au serieux^ and has been quoting ever since. 



The New York Shakespeare Society has begun to reprint in 
its Bankside edition, the archaic texts of the seventeen plays first 
printed in the Hemingesand Condell Folio of 1623. The first of these 
plays. The Tempesty will leave the press in a few days. Of these new 
volumes but 500 copies are printed, as before, hand numbered to cor- 
respond with the 500 sets of the prior twenty volumes, with which 
they are of course uniform in style, size, price, etc. 
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HOW THE " LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST " WAS " NEWLY 

AUGMENTED." 

In 1598 there appeared in London a brochure entitled ** Pal/adis 
Tamia, Wits Treasuries being the Second Parte of Wits Commonwealth, 
By Francis Meres, Master of Artes of Both Universities." This book 
was printed by P. Short by Cuthbert Barbie — who had published the 
Quartos of Taming of A Shrew and Romeo and Juliet at the Royal 
Exchange. One of the chapters in this volume was entitled ** A 
Comparative Discourse of our English Poets with the Greek, Latine 
and Italian Poets/* and from it is taken this extract : 

" As the Greeke tongue is made famous and eloquent by Horner^ 
Hesiody Euripedes^ Aeschtlus^ Sophocles^ Pindarus, Phocylides and Aris- 
tophanes; and the Latine tongue by Virgilly Ouid, Horace, Silius Itali- 
cuSy LucanuSy Lucretius^ Ausonius and Claudianus : so the English 
tounge is mightily enriched, and gorgeouslie inuested in rare orna- 
ments and resplendent abiliments by sir Philip Sidney y Spencer y Daniely 
Drayton, Warriery Shakespeare, Marlozu and Chapman, 

** As the soule of Euphorbns was thought to Hue in Pythagoras : 
so the sweete wittie soule of OuidXxw^s in mellifluous & hony-tongued 
ShakespearCy witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrecey his sugred Son- 
nets among his priuate friends, &c. 

" As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and 
Tragedy among the Latines: so Shakespeare among y* English is the 
most excellent in both kinds for the stage ; for Comedy, witnes his 
Getleme of Verona, his Errors, his Loue labors lost, his Loue labours 
tvonne, his Midsummers night dreame, and his Merchant of Venice : for 
Tragedy his Richard the 2. Richard the 3. Henry the 4. King John, Ti- 
ttis Andronicus and his Romeo and luliet, 

*' As Epius Stolo said, that the Muses would speake with Plautus 
tongue, if they would speak Latin : so I say that the Muses would speak 
with Shakespeares fine filed phrase, if they would speake English. 

" And ^% Horace saith of his : Exegi monumentu cere per ennius ; Re- 
galiq ; situ pyramidu actius ; Quod non imber edax ; Non aquilo impo- 
tens possit dirtier e ; aut imiumerabilis annorum series & fuga temportim; 
so say I seuerally of sir Philip SidneySy Spencers DanielSy DraytonSy, 
SliakespeareSy and Warners workes; . . . 
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" As Pindarus^ Anacreon and Callimachus among the Greekes ; and 
Horace and Catullus among the Latines are the best Lyrick Poets ; so 
in this faculty the best am5g our Poets are Spencer (who excelleth in 
all kinds) Daniel^ Drayton^ S/iakespeare, Bretto . . . 

" As these Tragicke Poets flourished in Greece, Aeschylus^ Euripi- 
des, Sopliocles, Alexander Aeiolus, Achceus Erithriceus, Astydamas Athe- 
niesis, Apollodorus Tarsensis, Nicomachus Phrygius, Thespis Atiicus^ 
and Titnon Apolloniates ; and these among the Latines, AcciuSy M. AU 
tilius, Pomponius Secundus and Seneca: so these are our best for 
Tragedie, the Lorde Buckhurst, Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Doctor 
Edes of Oxforde, maister Edward Ferris, the Authour of the Mirrour 
for Magistrates, Marloiv, Peek, Watson, Kid, Shakespeare, Drayton, 
Chapman, Decker, and Beniamin Johnson,'* 

The value of this passage, printed long before Shakespeare had 
produced the great plays which we now associate with his name and 
which come first to our lips in speaking of him — the Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear, Macbeth, and the others — cannot be overestimated. 

Without noticing it except for our present purpose, it is proof 
that this particular play, the Love's Labour's Lost, was a popular one at 
the date. Without attempting to add to Dr. Price's elaborate analy- 
sis of the play,* which demonstrates, I think, the exact sources of its 
popularity then, as well as its abounding value (a value too often, I 
think, overlooked in the midst of the splendor of Shakespeare's more 
ambitious works) I supplement Dr. Price's presentment (and I esteem 
it one of the most valuable papers ever read before the New York 
Shakespeare Society during my administration) by a few notes par- 
taking of the character of circumstantial evidence internal to the 
typography — I had almost written the topography — of the play. 

In 1 598, Shakespeare was a member of Lord Strange's Players, and 
a writer and stage editor for the Company so called — engaged in 
adapting old plays and producing new ones. He had, it seems, previ- 
ously written this Love's Labour's Lost, and, in or about that year — prob- 
ably a little before — had received an intimation that it was the royal 
pleasure that the company, as it had often been honored in that way 
before, had been selected to play before the Queen and the Court. 
On examining the company's repertoire, the Master of Revels — or 
whoever was discharging the duties of his office — had been pleased to 
select the Love's Labour's Lost as the play to be presented. It was the 
duty of the author, therefore, to look over his stage copy, take out 
anything which would offend the royal ear, and incidentally to im- 
prove it as much as he saw fit. 

The play was already, in its unmistakable allusion to the glorious 
episode of the destruction of the Armada, of high repute. To make 
a stilted and pretentious Spaniard named Armado — which is all but 
Armada — a tolerated nuisance to the court, a butt and a laughing- 

 Ante Vol. VIL, p. 67. 
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stock to the stupidest set of peasants that Shakespeare could deline- 
ate ; to make him rejected by an English peasant lass of easy scru- 
ples for the sake of a clown, and fooled to the top of his bent by a 
baby, the shrewd little Moth — was doubtless delightful to an English 
audience, as helping them to hug themselves for their own cleverness 
and perspicacity. The by-play of the tricks with speech, attempted 
both by the courtiers and the peasants, as dainty in the one case as 
clumsy in the other, is clearly a burlesque on the " fad" of euphuism, 
which at about that time had violently attacked both peer and peas- 
ant alike. But the value of the play to us is immensely more than 
this. The circumstantial evidence afforded by the twin texts of the 
Loves Labour s Lost is extremely valuable to a study of the Shake- 
speare methods and the Shakespeare environment. In other plays 
there have occurred the more or less important items of internal, of 
textual and typographical testimony which it has been the province 
of the Bankside edition to marshal. In the present piece, by two en- 
tirely accidental conjunctions of circumstances— one an unconscious 
temper of the author, and one an inadvertent blunder of the printer — 
we have actually more positive evidence than could be elicited by 
pages of casuistry and sifting of contemporary probabilities, being 
nothing less than a picture of Shakespeare himself in his workshop. 

In the same year with Meres*s mention, one Robert Tofte printed 
in London some verses which he called ^^Alba : the Month's Minde of a 
Melancholy Lover. Divided into three parts, by R. T. Gentleman,*' 
which is at hand, but of which the opening lines only need be quoted : 

" Loves Labour Lost, I once did see a Play 
Y-cleped so, so called to my paine. 
Which I to heare, to my small loy did stay, 
Giving attendance on my froward Dame : 
My misgiving minde presaging to me ill. 
Yet was I drawne to see it 'gainst my will. . . . 
Each Actor plaid in cunning wise his part. 
But chiefly Those entrapt in Cupid's snare ; 
Yet All was fained, 'twas not from the hart. 
They seemde to grieve, but yet they felt no care." 

A year later, W. Jaggard put into his Book of Songs and Sonnets 
(as Slender would have called it), and which he was pleased to 
entitle " The Passionate Pilgrim. By W. Shakespeare," two pieces 
which happen to be the two ** sonnets " — the one Longaville sends to 
Maria (Q. 1 294-1 398 F.), and the one Berowne sends to Rosaline (Q. 
1 178-1263 F. respectively) — from this very play. And, in two other 
books of much the same collective character, " England's Parnassus" 
and " England's Helicon " — Dumaine's sonnet to Katherine, and an- 
other, are included. And finally, in a list of books read during the 
year i6ch3 by Drummond, of Hawthornden, that worthy notes the title 
of this play. 
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So we have, from theatre-goers, publishers, and from the studious 
classes, an item of testimony that the play was popular, was worth 
stealing from, and that it attracted the attention of the learned. That 
all this popularity led to its production before Queen Elizabeth, we 
have not only its title-page (which — as title-pages went in those days 
— might not have been final), but the letter from Sir Walter Cope, ad- 
dressed to the Right Honorable the Lorde Vycount Cranbourne at the 
Court, in January, 1604-5, while the queen was being entertained by 
Southampton, which runs as follows : 

" Sire : I have sent and bene all thys morning huntying for play- 
ers, juglers, and such kinde of creaturs, but fynde them harde to fynde : 
wherfore, leavinge notes for them to seeke me. Burbage ys come, and 
sayes ther ys no new playe that the Queene hath not seene, but they 
have revyved an olde one cawled Loves Lahore Lost, which for wytte 
and mirthe he sayes will please her excedingly. And thys ys appointed 
to be playd tomorowe night at my Lord of Sowthc^mpton's. 

Walter Cope."* 

There can hardly be a doubt that Love's Labour's Lost was revived 
at least very early in January, 1605, in a representation that was not 
honoredby the presence of the queen. When, therefore, almost imme- 
diately afterwards, a play was to be selected for the entertainment of 
her majesty at Lord Southampton's, it was natural that Burbadge, who 
had only one day's notice of the intended performance, should have 
recommended a drama which his company had just then in hand, 
and which the queen had not seen.f But the " new augmentation " 
which has given us the evidence we have spoken of as showing Shake- 
speare in his workshop, is of the earlier date — prior to the printing of 
the first Quarto, \n 1598. 

If the reader will refer to the text of scene third of Act IV., and 
to scene second of Act V., he will discover a curious duplication of 
words, ideas, li nes, and even of whole passages. Thus (to use the Bankside 
notation) it will be seen that lines 1464-1465 are substantially to the 
same effect as lines 1442, 1443 and 1444 ; that the purport of lines 1466 
to 1469 is only another form of that of lines 1444-1446; that the pas- 
sage-lines 1470-1478 is a recast of lines 1457-1467, as are lines 1497- 
1500 recasts of 1447-1449. And again lines 2342-2376 are an ampli- 
fication of the matter contained in lines 2321-2326. This tautology of 
whole passages would be inexplicable did not the title-page inform us 
that the play was " newly augmented " by its author. Now that this 
augmentation was made in view of this performance at Christmas, of 
which Sir Walter Cope and the Treasurers' records leave us no room 
to doubt, we may also be sure. It was a well-known custom of the 
playwrights of the day, upon being notified that their plays were to be 



* See fac-simile of this letter, ante. Vol. VII., p. 66. 
t Outlines (9th ed.), II., 167. 
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presented at court — an honor for which they jealously competed — 
to go carefully over their compositions, lest anything offensive or dis- 
tasteful to royalty might be or remain in them. It does not seem 
a strained inference, therefore, that it was upon the occasion of this 
performance that Shakespeare did the revising and polishing work 
which we are so fortunately able to trace. Whether it was Shake- 
speare's habit to polish and perfect his plays or not, there is differing 
testimony. Ben Jonson assured Drummond, of Hawthorne, in con- 
versation, that it was not. When he was hired to write the laudatory 
verses to be prefixed to the first Folio, this same Ben Jonson made ex- 
actly the reverse statement, holding that nature alone was not to have 
the credit for Shakespeare. The general impression appears to be 
(and not without warrant, I think) that Shakespeare was as extremely 
careless of his effects as he was of the preservation of his plays, thus 
entirely reversing in his vocation the rigid exactitudes of his outside 
transactions. However, in the example we are about to examine, it 
would seem as if Ben Jonson*s poetry had more warrant for once than 
his prose. Taking the Quarto lines and paralleling them with them- 
selves, we have an arrangement something like this : 



As IVriiteM. 

1564 O, we haue made a Vow to ftudie, Lordcs, 

1565 And in that Vowe we haue forfworne our 

Bookes. ' 



15,4 For when would you my Lord, or you, or you, 
or you 

1545 Haue found the ({[round of Studies excellence. 

1546 Without the beautie of a womans face J 



1^57 For where is any Author in the worlde, 
1558 Teaches fuch beautie as a woman's eye ? 



1559 Learning is but an adjunct to ourfelfe 

1560 And where we are, our Learning likewife is, 

1561 Then, when our felues we fee in Ladies eyes, 
156a — With our felues. 

1563 — Dowe not likewife fee our learning there? 



' • Newly A ugmented. ' ' 

And where that you haue vowd to ftudie 

(Lordes), 1542 

In that each of you haue forfworne his Booke, 154a 
Can you ftlll dreame, and poare, and thereon 1543 

looke? 
Why vniuerfall plodding poyfons vp 
The nimble fpirites in the arteries. 
As motion and long during action tyres 
The finnowy vigour of the trauayler. 
Now for not looking on a woman's face, 
You haue in that forfworne the vfe of eyes, 
And ftudie too, the caufcr of your vow. 
For when would you (my Leedge) or you, or 1566 

you ? 
In leaden contemplation haue found out 
Such fierie Numbers as the prompting eyes 
Of beautis tutors haue inricht you with ? 
Other flow Artes intirely keepc the braine : 
And therefore finding barrainc praciizers. 
Scarce fhew a harueft of their heauie toyle. 
But Loue firft learned in a Ladies eyes, 
Liues not alone emured in the braine ; 
But, with the motion of all elamentes, 
Courfes as fwift as thought in euery power. 
And giues to euery power a double power, 
Aboue their functions and their offices. 
It addes a precious feeing to the eye : 
A Louers eyes will gaze an Eagle blinde. 
A Louers care will hcare the loweft sound : 
When the fufpitious head of theft is stopt, 
Loues feeling is more foft and fenffible  
Then arc the tender homes of Cockled Snayles. 1584 
Loues tongue proues daintie. Backus groffc in 1585 

tafte. 
For Valoure, is not Loue a Hercules^ 1586 

Still clyming trees in the He/per ides f 1587 

Subtle as Sphinx ^ as fweete and musicall 1588 

As bright Appolos Lute, ftrung with his haire : 1589 



1550 

1552 
1553 

XS54 
155S 

1556 



1567 
1568 
1569 
1570 
1571 
157a 

>573 
1574 
1575 
1576 

1577 
1578 

1579 
1580 

1581 

1582 

1583 
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1547 From womens eyes this doctrine I deriue 

1548 They are the Ground, the Bookes, the Acha- 

dems 

1549 From whence doth fpring: the true Promethean 

fire. 



2623 And what to me my Loue ? and what to me ? 



3633 Rossal. You muft be purged to; your finnes 

are rackt ; 

3634 You are attaint with faultes and periurie : 



3635 Therefore, if you my fauour meane to get, 

3626 A tweluemonth fhall you fpende, and neuer 

reft, 
3637 But feeke the weery beddes of people ficke. 



And when Loue fpeakes, the voyce of all the 1590 

Goddes 
Make heauen drowfie with the harmonie. 1591 

Neuer doft Poet touch a pen to write, 1593 

Vntil his Incke were tempred with Loues 1593 

f ighes ; 
O then his lines would rauifh fauage eares, 1594 
And plant in Tyrants milde humilitie. 1595 

From womens eyes this doctrine I deriue : 1596 
They fparcle ftill the right promethean fier ; 1597 
They are the Bookes, the Artes, the Acha- 1598 

demes, 
That fhew, containe, and nourish all the 1599 

worldc, 
Els none at all in ought proue excellent. 1600 

BeroWy Studdies my Ladie \ Miftres, look 2643 

on me! 

Beholde the window of my hart, mine eye ; 3644 

What humble fuite attendes thy anfwere there! 3645 

Impofe forae f entice on me, for thy Loue ! 2646 

Rosa. Oft haue I heard of you, my Lord 3647 

Berowney 
Before I faw you: and the worldes large 3648 

tongue 
Proclaymes you for a man repleat with mockes, 2648 
Full of comparifons and wounding floutes, 3650 
Which you on all ef twites will execute, 2651 

That lie within the mcrcie of your wit : 3653 

To weede this wormewood from your fructfull 3653 

braine. 
And therewithall to winne me, yf you please,— 2654 
Without the which I am not to be won ; — 3655 

You fhall this tweluemonth terme, from day to 3656 

day, 
Vifite the fpeechleffe ficke, and ftill conuerfe 3657 
With groning wretches ; and your tafke fhall 2658 

be. 
With all the fierce endcuor of your wit, 2659 

To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 2660 

Berow. To moue w^ilde laughter in the 2661 

throate of death ? 
It cannot be : it i< impoffible ! 2663 

Mirth cannot moue a foul in agonie. 2663 

Rosal. Why, that's the way to choake a gib- 2664 

ing spirit, 
Whofc influence is begot of that loofe grace 2665 
Which fhallow laughing hearers giue to fooles. 2666 
A ieftes profperitie lies in the eare 2667 

Of him that heares it, neuer in the tongue 2668 

Of him that makes it : then if fickly eares, 2669 
Deaft with the clamours of their owne deare 2670 

grones. 
Will heare your idle fcomes ; continue then, 2671 
And I will haue you, and that fault withall. 2672 
But if they will not, throw away that fpirrit, 2673 
And I fhall finde you emptie of that fault, 3674 

Right ioyfull of your reformation. 2675 



There may be more of these details on nearer reading. But these 
certainly appear to assume that Shakespeare made his augmentation 
on the same sheet as his original copy — or perhaps on the other side 
of the sheet. As probably the actors before royalty would have been 
too well drilled to have committed both versions, the printers must, 
to be on the safe side, have run everything in. 

The Folio printers' omission at Q. 800-853 F« of the rhyme about 
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**The Fox and the Ape and the Bumble-bee," at its first introduction, 
although printing it at its repetition a few lines below, is not, I think, 
to be charged to Shakespeare's revision — otherwise it would have 
been in the Quarto. The mock-serious burden of the dialogue at that 
point seems to make the repetition quite in the spirit of the scene. I 
should prefer to charge it to that simplest and most familiar of all 
printers' slips, which is caused by the copy-reader looking up from the 
manuscript after having caught what was coming, and then, on turn- 
ing back to it, his eye lighting at a second instead of a first point where 
the matter occurs. We will never probably quite understand Shake- 
speare's reason for writing this curious play. There was evidently some 
purpose in it, and the names and parts show a deeper familiarity with 
dramatic and general literature than has been suspected of Shakespeare 
at this early period in his career. In Italian comedy of the date the 
favorite characters were a Pedant and a Braggart^ the Thraso of the 
Latin, the " Captain Spavento " of the Italian stage. And so we find 
that the Quarto stage directions use the abbreviations Anna, for Ar- 
mado, and Brag, for Braggart, interchangeably, as also are Pcd, for Ped- 
ant, /Ti:?/. for Holofernes.* (And I may remark here, that it is not un- 
usual in both the Quartos and the Folios to find the stage directions 
using the part of the performer instead of his stage name — as Clowne 
for Costard and Touchstone, the two grave-diggers in Hamlet^ who 
are called \cL and Other, and Clow,, in the Quarto, which reveals, 
among other things, that the stock company at Shakespeare's the- 
atres was equipped for all parts. The name Holofernes, too, and the 
character, are borrowed from the Gargantua of Rabelais. The fact 
that the play breaks all the rules of comedy by not ending by all the 
high characters pairing off — that is, that it is a Love's Labour s 
Lost — is another indication, I think, that there was some special 
purpose in this play. It is indeed a play by itself, and Shakespeare's 
consummate art was taxed to make acceptable what would certainly 
have been extremely tiresome otherwise — the stilted speech and no 
action of Armado, the everlasting puns of the courtiers and the clumsy 
experiments of the peasants with words they could not understand. 
The temptation to supply " sources " to these plays may be yielded to 
here, I think, where the work is all Shakespeare's. But I think the 
suggestions of sources of incidents and of characters are sometimes 
carried a long ways too far — for example : 1578, ten years before the 
earliest date assigned to the play of Love's Labour's Lost, Sidney wrote 
a masque in Elizabeth's honor, called The Lady of the May, It was 
performed in the queen's presence on the occasion of her visit to 

*I have spoken elsewhere in these Introductions of the great profit to be 
derived from a study of the stage directions of the Quartos and Folios. See Int. 
to Vol. VII. and XXII. 
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Wanstead House, Essex, where she was entertained by Leicester, 

Sidney's uncle. One of the characters is a pedantic schoolmaster 

named Rhombus, who addresses her majesty after this fashion: 

" I am, potentissima domina, a schoolmaster, that is to say, a peda- 
gogue, one not a little versed in the disciplinating of the juvenile fry. 
Wherein, to my laud I say it, I use such geometrical proportions as 
neither wanteth mansuetude nor correction, for so it is described — 
* Parcare subjectos et debellire superbos.' . . . But what said 
that Trojan yEneas when he sojourned in the surging sulks of the sand- 
ifcrous seas? ' Haec olim meminisse juvabit.' " 

Rhombus "affects the letter," too, and "surging sulks" is as good 
in its way as the extemporal epitaph on the pricket killed by the prin- 
cess. As for the word " Holofernes,** Shakespeare could have found it 
in the Apocrypha or in Rabelais. 

So a valued friend suggests to me that this is where Shakespeare 
got Holofernes. I should say, Yes, certainly, Shakespeare may have 
found him there, but then again he may have been as equal to the 
character and the name as was Sidney himself. The devotion to Shake- 
speare which leads one to exclaim in one breath that to him nothing 
was impossible, and in the next to discover where he bought, bor- 
rowed or stole everything he said, is amusing when one comes to re- 
flect upon it. If nothing was impossible to Shakespeare, why not as- 
sume, now and then, that something not impossible to lesser geniuses 
might also have occurred to him.'^ For my own part I have grown so 
accustomed to coincidences that I miss them when they fail me. They 
seem to me the most familiar things in this world — a world where, after 
all, any one thing is as likely to happen as another. Any other, that 
is, except, perhaps, the remarkable length of the action represented in 
this play — two months — or else the case of extraordinarily accelerated 
gestation. I refer to Don Armado*s assignation with Jacquenetta at 
Q. 467-487 F., and the announcement of his fathership to a quick 
child at Q. 2480-2627 F., either of which I commend to makers of 
the time-tables of Shakespeare's plays. 

So far it would seem as if this first Quarto were set up from 
Shakespeare's manuscript. But the last line (2893) of the Folio, " You 
that way, we this way," on this theory would be difficult to under- 
stand. That line, it seems to me, must have been a whisper of one 
actor to another who was making a wrong exit. To be sure, it may 
have been put in as a part of the business to carry out the stupidity of 
the " worthies." But my own idea is that it was not a part of the dia- 
logue — but by catching the ear of a stenographer who was taking down 
the play, got into the text itself. 

This was Shakespeare's first experiment at introducing a play 
within the play, and its success was such that he repeated it in the 
Hamlet and the Midsummer Nighfs Dream and later in the Tempest. 
And the temptation is to believe, indeed, that the Interlude of The 
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Nine Worthies here was the substantial original of the Interlude of 
Pyramus and Thisby, performed by Bottom's troupe of horny-handed 
Athenians before yEgeus and his bride. 

No entry of the play was made upon the Stationers* books at the 
date of its publication, nor until eight years afterwards, when some 
litigation as to its ownership terminated in a direction from the court 
to put the proprietorship upon record for the purpose of transferring 
it, as follows : 

[1606-7.] 22. Januar. Mr. Linge. Entred for his copies, by direc- 
tion of a Court, and with consent of Mr. Burby vnder hishandwryting, 
these iij copies, viz. : Romeo and Juliet y Lanes Labour Loste^ The Taminge 
of a Shrezue. 

5. To Regis, ig. Nov. Jo. Smythick. Entred for his copies, 
vnder thandes of thwardens, these books following whiche dyd be- 
long to Nicholas Linge, viz. : a book called Hamlett ; Romeo and Julett : 
Loues Labour lost. 

Like all other Shakespeare plays the Love's Labour's Lost bears 
traces of or resemblances to classical literature. The sentence, ** They 
have been at a great feast of languages and have stolen the scraps," 
reminds of ^schylus' saying that his tragedies were " scraps from the 
great feast of Homer." And there is a sort of reminiscence in its 
action of a statement in Monstrelet's Chronicles about a Charles, King 
of Navarre, who once made some exchanges of territory with the 
French king, which transaction involved the payment of "200,000 
gold crowns of the coin of our Lord the King." As for the rest, stu- 
dents think that the play is full of thumb-nail sketches of more cele- 
brated characters in the later plays — that Jacquenetta is a first draft 
of Aubrey, Costard of Touchstone, Biron and Rosaline of Benedict 
and Beatrice, and, as we have said. The Nine Wortheys for the m.ore 
finished burlesque of Bottom's Pyramus and Thisbe before the Duke of 
Athens. 

The Folio is a reprint of the Quarto, differing only in its be- 
ing divided into acts. As is usually the case where mere reprint 
was made by the first Folio, the reprint is the inferior of the two. 
The more familiar one becomes with these comparisons, the more the 
conjecture of Isaac Disraeli that Heminges and Condell's aim, or the 
aim of whomsoever they represented — Blount, Jaggard, Smithwickand 
Aspley, or others — in printing the first Folio, was to acquire an owner- 
ship in the plays rather than, as the prefaces claimed, out of loving 
memory of their late fellow, or in the interest of a pure text — " perfect 
in numbers, as he conceived them," etc. — impresses itself upon him. 
Doubtless some of its plays were, as the preface says, printed from 
Shakespeare's manuscripts. But not when it was easier to get a first 
or a second Quarto. And, however a corrector of the press may reason- 
ably have looked after a manuscript, when the ** copy " was in the 
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form of a Quarto* the printers seem to have been left pretty much to 
themselves, so only they got the text into type of some sort. 

In 1632 a second Quarto was printed, and a new title-page de- 
vised. Instead of a " pleasant conceited comedie," the title now ran : 

Loue's Labours loft. | A wittie and | pleafant ( comedie, | As 
it was Acted by his Maiefties Seruants at | the Blacke-Friers and 
the Globe. | written \ By William Shakefpeare. | London, | Print- 
ed by W. S. for lohn Smithwicke, and are to be | fold at his Shop 
in Saint Dunf tones Church- | Yard vnder the Diall. | 163 1 

Which closes the career of the play, in Quarto. 

Appleton Morgan. 



SHAKESPEARE'S YEARS. 
Chapter I. 

THE BIRTH AND FIRST YEAR OF SHAKESPEARE — A.D. 1 564. 

Chaucer and Gower — the parents of English literature — had 
been dead more than one hundred and fifty years when William Shake- 
speare was born. John Lydgate, another early writer, had died one 
hundred and thirty years before. Skelton, Surry, Wyatt, who wrote 
poetry, had come and gone. Caxton, the first English printer, had 
been dead fifty years. But Caxton's work had borne great fruit. By 
printing what literature there was, it, his press, created a demand for 
more — and not only in London, but all over the country, printing 
presses began to be set up. Caxton's press, set up at London in 1477, 
was followed by many others — one at St. Albans was estabh'shed in 
1480, at York in 1509, at Beverly in 15 10, at Southwark in 15 14, at 
Cambridge in 1521, at Tavistock in 1525, at Winchester in 1545, at 
Ipswich and at Worcester in 1548, and at Greenwich in 1544. Two 
thousand works were in print as the product of these, at least, at 
Shakespeare's birth. 

The War of the Roses had ended on Bosworth Field, and England 
had enjoyed some eighty years of peace, and devoted them to the 
enrichments of commerce and trade. 

But commerce was crippled by monopolies, and of the arable land 
of the country not more than one-fourth was in a state of cultivation ; 
but large flocks of sheep were kept on account of the wool. 

Manufactures were only in their infancy ; and great numbers of 
thieves and vagrants infested every part of the kingdom. To repress 

 Though with a possible exception — as we have seen in the case of Richard 
the Second. Vol. XVII. 
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this evil the most severe laws were useless, and the famous poor-law 
of Elizabeth had not yet been enacted. The flower-garden was but 
little cultivated, the parks of the nobility and gentry serving them for 
pleasure-grounds. Some valuable esculent herbs and fruits had been 
recently introduced into the country, amongst which were turnips, 
carrots, salads, apricots, melons and currants ; and the cultivation of 
hops and flax were not neglected. The old dungeon-like castles of the 
nobility now gave way to the more commodious halls or mansions ; but 
the houses of the people improved slowly. As the child born in this 
year was first of all to select the dramatic for the form in which his 
great work was to be delivered to mankind, the present chapter 
should take a rapid survey of the curious feature of the date known as 
the " Miracle Play," or later as the " Mystery." These were the prod- 
uct not only of the ignorance of the people, but of the Church, which 
undertook to be the instructors of the people. It is to be doubted if 
any moral lessons, still less religious lessons, were ever inculcated by 
the crude and clumsy representation of Bible stories by villagers. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Church, in the absence of books, had in- 
augurated such representations, and they were given everywhere. In 
other words, the Church was the originator of the drama. 

It is impossible to discover the exact date at which these curious 
proceedings originated. But plays of miracles appear to have been 
exhibited in England soon after the Conquest. Matthew Paris tells us 
that Geoffrey, afterwards Abbot of St. Albans, a Norman, who had 
been sent over for by Abbot Richard to take upon himself the direc- 
tions of that monastery, coming too late, went to Dunstable, and 
taught in the abbey there, where he caused to be acted (probably by 
his scholars) a miracle play of St. Catherine^ composed by himself. 
This was long before the year 11 19, and probably within the eleventh 
century. The above play of St, Catherine was, for aught that appears, 
the first spectacle of this sort that was exhibited in these kingdoms. 
In the reign of Henry the Second [1154 to 1189], these miracle plays 
were very common. Chaucer's " wife of Bath " says she had no other 
amusement during Lent but to proceed 

" To vigils and to processions, 
To preachings and to pilgrimages, 
To plays or miracles and to marriages." 

Sundays and holy days — and almost every day in the year might 
be a holy day — were the proper time for these Miracles, and the in- 
terior of a church or a scaffolding or platform in the market-place, or 
outside the church-doors, were the places mostly used. It is impossible 
to express in language fit for modern ears the incidents which the 
Church clergy of that date thought expedient for these Miracle plays 
— in which the clergy themselves were the performers, and in which 
the utensils of the altar itself were used as " properties." But it is 
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interesting to note that even then there were those who were horrified 
at their barbarisms. Says the Friar Minor in the curious old poem of 
" Piers Ploughman," supposed to have been written by one Robert 
Longlande, a secular priest, one of Chaucer*s predecessors : 

" We haunten no tavernes, we habel den abouten : 
At markets and miracles we meddley us never." 

At about the fifteenth century these miracles, while not improved 
in their literary character, had become quite elaborate in their proper- 
ties. 

There was always change of scene, inasmuch as there were often 
two, sometimes three distinct stages, which rose like the boxes of a 
theatre, one above another : the highest was heaven, when there were 
three, the middle one earth, and the lowest hell. 

One of the most celebrated places for the exhibition of mysteries 
was the city of Coventry, from which Stratford-on-Avon is only nineteen 
miles distant, and doubtless thither " many a time and oft " Shake- 
speare in his youth went to amuse himself with these ridiculous mum- 
meries, for his writings abound with allusions and sarcasms thereon. 
In the Cotton MSS. there is a series of forty-two of these mysteries, 
beginning with the Creation and ending with Doomsday^ which were 
once the property of the monastery of Grey Friars in Coventry ; and 
these, we are told by Sir William Dugdale, were " acted with mighty 
state and reverence by the Friars of this house, who had theatres for 
several scenes, very large and high, placed upon wheels and drawn to 
all the eminent parts of the city, for the better advantage of specta- 
tors." And he adds, " I have been told by some old people, who in 
their younger years were eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that 
the yearly conflux of people to see that show \Corpus Ckristt] was ex- 
traordinary great, and yielded no small advantage to this city." 

But as the priests increased in cultivation, they began to realize 
that what they wanted to teach the people was not so much the Bible 
story as the lesson of it, so they invented the Mystery, and then a little 
later they concluded that all the lesson of the incident was unneces- 
sary, but only the moral of the lesson was to be taught, and then came 
the modification of both the Miracle and the Mystery, called the 
Morality. But the result was ruinous to their influence. In the Mira- 
cle and the Mystery the Devil was always the buffoon, who made the 
people laugh (indeed he was the original of the *' clown " in our mod- 
ern circus), and in order to represent Sin, as it was called, a character 
called the Vice was introduced, and these two, the Devil and the Vice, 
had very little to do except to whack each other with clubs. 

The three kinds of popular shows — the Miracle Play, the Mystery, 
the Morality — each marks a step in the intellectual development of 
the mediaeval populace. The first was pure realism, the next sym- 
bolical, the third didactic. But by the time mediaeval audiences were 
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ready for the didactic, they were sufficiently able to realize that they 
did not care as much for the Biblical episodes the priests were trying 
to teach them as they did for the Devil, the Vice, Clown and Pantaloon, 
who pummelled each other with laths or clubs, and made sport quite 
of the kind they best enjoyed. The audiences still came to gape at 
the moralities, but the intervals or interludes, in which the Devil and 
the Vice had the stage to themselves, were the parts they most pre- 
ferred. So it was not long again before the actors saw where they 
could earn pence by cutting loose from clerical employment, and go- 
ing around playing these same Devil and Vice parts, which from the 
prevailing poverty of nomenclature soon became known as " Interludes ** 
and meant anything: dumb show, pantomime, songs, dances, boxing, 
sparring, or whatever came handiest, horse-play mostly, but for a 
long time merely dumb show with improvised ejaculation or dialogue. 
A step further and the horse-play was sketched, sufficient dialogue for 
its development written out, and the improvisation regulated by such 
stage directions as " Here they all talke," " Here they talke and rayle 
what they list," and the like. As they strolled from village to village, 
these actors put up their stages in barns now and then. But they were 
mostly welcome in the inn yards, on two or on three (as in the old 
London inns) sides of which the wayside hostelries were mostly built. 

Secular plays, rudely constructed in every respect though they 
were, already were making headway, and acting was becoming a dis- 
tinct profession. 

The earliest comedy we know of is that of Ralph Royster Doyster^ 
written about the reign of Harry the Eighth, by Nicholas Udall, mas- 
ter of Westminster School : and we still possess four acts of a comedy 
called Mesogonusj written by one Thomas Rychardes, the characters 
of which are English, though the scene is laid in Italy ; and this piece 
written in 1560, four years before the birth of Shakespe«'ire. Of 
tragedy, the earliest known specimen is the Tragedy of Ferrex and 
PorreXy performed before Queen Elizabeth, at Whitehall, by the gentle- 
men of the Inner Temple, in the January of 1561. It was written by 
Thomas Sackville (afterwards Earl of Dorset) and Thomas Norton, 
consists of five acts, is in regular blank verse, and contains some ex- 
cellent writing. The classical models afforded by the Greek drama- 
tists have been in many respects patterned after. Though mysteries 
and moralities continued to be performed for years after, their death- 
knell may now be said to have been rung ; no more appear to have 
been written. 

Such at a rapid glance was the condition of England and her 
drama when William Shakespeare was born. 

The exact date of Shakespeare's birth is unknown. The parish 
register of Stratford-on-Avon shows that William, the son of John 
Shakespeare, was baptized on the twenty-sixth of April, 1564, be- 
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ing the sixth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who was then 
thirty-one years of age. Some writers have supposed that the birth 
of Shakespeare took place only three days before, viz., on the twenty- 
third of April, a day dedicated to St. George, the patron saint 
of England. But in this " the wish was father to the thought/* It is 
a most improbable conjecture. Unless there was evident danger of 
death, no one would think of baptizing a child in that day so soon after 
its birth, the private baptism of infants being only intended for those 
who would otherwise be likely to die unbaptized. In all probability 
Shakespeare, like all other children at that time, would be kept 
muffled up for at least a fortnight, it having been a popular belief that 
the light would injure a new-born infant's eyes, even within the recol- 
lection of many of our own generation ; besides, a christening then was 
not alone a religious ceremony, but a family festival, to which all friends 
were sure to be invited ; just as forty-two years afterwards (1606), we 
find Shakespeare himself standing godfather to the son of his friend, 
John Davenant, of the Crown Inn, Oxford. The christening of Will- 
iam Shakespeare would not take place till his mother attended the 
church to offer up her thanks for her safe recovery ; and that would 
not be until a full month had expired after her child's birth. So that 
the probability is that he was not born in April, but somewhat earlier. 

The very profession of John Shakespeare, the father of the poet, 
is uncertain. He has been differently described as a glover, a butcher, 
a dealer in wood, and a yeoman. He was, in 1556, one of the jury of 
the court-leet ; in 1557, one of the ale-tasters, not a sinecure or an un- 
important office, for ale was a constant drink of the whole people, from 
Elizabeth on the throne to the poorest peasant in her dominions. 
Owing to the utter ignorance of the people as to drainage, water was 
scarcely ever used as a beverage. Indeed, I think the dramatist will be 
found to be the first to actually recommend the drinking of water. 
At about Michaelmas of that year, John Shakespeare was elected 
a burgess or junior member of the corporation ; in 1558 and 1559 he 
served the office of constable, which duty appears then to have been 
* imposed on the younger members of the corporate body; lastly, in 
1 561, he was elected one of the chamberlains. Here, then, previous 
to the birth of William Shakespeare, we find his father passing through 
the regular gradations of those municipal offices which were filled by 
the most respectable inhabitants of a country town — those who, 
following trades or professions, or possessed of a small independence, 
were useful in their several degrees, and received due honor and 
reverence from their neighbors. 

The wife of John Shakespeare, and mother of the poet, was Mary, 
the youngest daughter of Robert Arden, a gentleman-farmer, who by 
his will, made November 24, 1556, bequeathed to her all his "land in 
Willmecote, called Asbyes, and the crop upon the ground," and the 
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sum of six pounds, thirteen shillings, and fourpence. Her grand father 
had been groom of the chamber to Henry VII., and he was the nephew 
of Sir John Arden, squire of the body to the same monarch. Sir John 
Arden was a son of Walter Arden and of Eleanor, the daughter of 
John Hampden, of Buckinghamshire. There were thus the ties of a 
common blood between William Shakespeare and one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the next generation — John Hampden, who was a 
student in the Inner Temple when the poet died. Mary Arden's prop- 
erty has been computed to be worth some hundred and ten pounds of 
the money of her time. Let not the luxurious habits of the present 
age lead us to smile at such a fortune. All the worldly goods (except 
his lands) belonging to her father, were, in the inventory attached to 
his will, valued at seventy-seven pounds, eleven shillings, and tenpence, 
and these goods included numerous oxen, bullocks, kine, horses, sheep, 
besides wheat in the field and in the barn. 

William was the oldest son, but not the first child, of John and 
Mary Shakespeare. The parish register of Stratf ord-on-Avon contains 
entries of the baptism of two of their daughters previous to that of 
William — viz., Joan, September 15, 1558, and Margaret, December 
2, 1562, the latter of whom was buried April 30, 1563. Then came 
Gilbert, Joan, Ann, Richard and Edmund. The first born, Joan, died 
in earliest infancy, and Margaret, when only five months old. Of Gil- 
bert nothing appears after the registry of his baptism : the register, 
indeed, mentions the burial of " Gilbert Shakespeare, adolescens," in 
1611-12, who might or might not have been the son of the elder Gil- 
bert. Joan married William Hart, a hatter in Stratford. She died in 
1616, leaving three sons. She was remembered in her immortal 
brother's will by a contingent legacy of fifty pounds to her and her 
children : a bequest of twenty pounds, all his wearing apparel, and the 
house she then occupied, at a yearly rent of one shilling for her life. 
The Harts have continued at Stratford during the two centuries that 
have elapsed since the poet's death. In 1794, one of Shakespeare's 
two houses in Henly Street was the property of Thomas Hart, a 
butcher, the sixth in descent from Joan. Ann Shakespeare died in in- 
fancy, Richard was buried in 161 2-1 3. Edmund Shakespeare embraced 
the calling of an actor, influenced, probably, in his choice by the con- 
nection of his brother with the theatre. He was a player at the Globe, 
lived at St. Saviour's, and was buried in the church of that parish, on 
the 31st of December, 1607. 

The house now shown as the birth-place of Shakespeare is situ- 
ated in Henly Street, and really may have been such ; for, eight years 
before that event (1556), John Shakespeare had the lease of a house in 
that street, and of another in Greenhill Street ; and ten years after the 
poet's birth (1574), John Shakespeare purchased two houses in Henly 
Street, each with a garden and orchard attached. In the month of 
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June, but two months after the baptism of Shakespeare, the plague 
visited Stratford-on-Avon, and instead of a yearly average of some 
forty deaths, two hundred and thirty-eight souls in the space of six 
months were swept off. But no member of John Shakespeare's family 
appear to have perished. It is worthy of remark that Erasmus, more 
like a philosopher than a divine, ascribes the frequent visits of the 
plague in England to the want of cleanliness amongst the people. If 
men will break the laws of nature, they cannot hope for immunity 
from the consequences. It is needless, certainly not edifying, to de- 
scribe the utter absence of even common cleanliness among the com- 
mon people not only, but the rich. All that is necessary may be 
gathered from the bare statement that the very first time the name of 
Shakespeare occurs in an English record now extant is an entry in 
the Stratford town records that in April, 1552, John Shakespeare was 
amerced twelve pence (about ten dollars, present value of money) for 
keeping in front of his house a heap of filth and household refuse in 
constant accumulation. 

Up to the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry the Eighth, the 
poor were taken care of by the religious houses. On these monasteries 
being broken up the property they had amassed was divided, like rob- 
bers* booty, amongst the great and powerful partisans of the king. 
The poor, left without any legal support — for the good monks of the 
religious houses had not only kept the share of knowledge and 
classic art and science alone in their cloisters, but had fed the poor at 
their gates — became mostly vagabonds and thieves ; and as neither 
reducing many to slavery, nor hanging others, could abate the evil (for 
the cause was not removed), the people were saddled with their sup- 
port. Accordingly we find that this year Master John Shakespeare 
is one on whom the new burden falls. 

In a subscription for the relief of the poor in 1 564, out of twenty- 
four persons, twelve gave more, six the same, and six less than John 
Shakespeare ; in a second subscription by fourteen persons, eight gave 
more, five the same, and one less. This is an interesting fact, as giv- 
ing us some clue to the social position of Shakespeare's father. The 
question of John Shakespeare's ability to write his name Knight and 
others have now satisfactorily settled by proving that the mark, which^ 
as Malone says, " nearly resembles a capital A," does not belong ta 
" John Shakespeare " at all, but to another member of the Stratford 
corporation named " George Whately," who also signed the list ! 

Queen Elizabeth, who visited Cambridge this year, witnessed the 
play of Aiilularia Plauto, on Sunday, August 6, that piece being got 
up in the body of King's College Church, at her expense. For Sunday 
was at first the great day for theatrical entertainments ; a practice 
inherited from the old miracle plays, which they had now practi* 
cally displaced. After spending five days in Cambridge, during which 
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time she inspected all the colleges, and was entertained with ora- 
tions, disputations and various dramatic exhibitions, the queen re- 
turned to London, sleeping on the night of August 8 at Hinching- 
brook, near Huntingdon, the seat of Sir Henry Cromwell, whom she 
greatly esteemed ; a gentleman called for his liberality " The Golden 
Knight," and to whom the future Protector of England, Oliver Crom- 
well, was grandson. 

In the political world we find Lord Robert Dudley almost omnip- 
otent. Elizabeth, who had but a year before proposed him as a husband 
to her cousin, Mary Queen of Scots, now creates him Earl of Leices- 
ter, and grants the castle and manor of Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, 
thirteen miles distant from the birthplace of Shakespeare. Hume 
says this great and powerful favorite of Elizabeth possessed all those 
exterior qualities which are naturally alluring to the fair sex : a hand- 
some person, a polite address, an insinuating behavior. He was 
proud, insolent, interested, ambitious: Elizabeth's constant and de- 
clared attachment to him emboldened him to aspire to her hand, and 
in order to make way for these nuptials, he was universally believed 
to have murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, the unfortunate and 
beautiful Amy Robsart — around whose unhappy life and dreadful end 
Sir Walter Scott has built his magnificent romance of " Kenilworth." 
The proposal of espousing Mary was by no means agreeable to him ; 
he ascribed it to the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy, who, he thought, 
intended by that artifice to make him lose the friendship of Mary by 
the temerity of his pretensions, and that of Elizabeth from jealousy 
of his attachment to another lady. The queen herself had not any seri- 
ous intention of effecting this marriage ; but as she was desirous that 
the Queen of Scots should never have any husband, she named a man 
who, she believed, was not likely to be accepted of ; and she hoped, 
by that means, to gain time, and to elude the project of any other alli- 
ance. The Earl of Leicester was too great to be parted with ; and 
when Mary, allured by the prospect of being declared successor to the 
crown, seemed at last to hearken to Elizabeth's proposal, this princess 
receded from her offers, and withdrew the bait which she had thrown 
out to her rival. 

In the religious world all was unsettled. Thomas Sampson, one of 
the most learned and earnest Puritans of that day, who had assisted to 
translate the German Bible, and refused the bishopric of Norwich, 
when offered it on the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, was this 
year deprived of his see. 

This year is also claimed for the nativity of Thomas Nash, a 
brother dramatist and contemporary of Shakespeare, a satirical poet, 
much dreaded by the Puritans of his day. In the Return from Par- 
nassusy a play acted in 1606 by the students of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, Nash, who had then been dead some six years, is spoken 
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of as " a fellow that carried the deadly stock in his pen, whose muse 

was armed with a fag tooth, and his pen possest with Hercules* 

furies." Michael Drayton, another of his contemporaries, thus alludes 

to him : 

" And surely Nash, though he a proser were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear : 
Sharply satiric was he, and that way 
He went : since that his being to this day 
Few have attempted, and I surely think 
These words shall hardly be set down in ink 
Shall scorch and blast so as his could when he 
Would inflict vengeance." 

Nash was a native of Lowestoft, in Suffolk, and educated at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, nearly all the early English dramatists 
save William Shakespeare having had an university education. 

Andrew Vesalius, the great anatomist, who had given to the 
world his famous treatise " On the Structure of the Human Body," 
nine years before, and whose lectures in various countries of Europe 
had procured for him a wide reputation, died this year from the effects 
of hardship and hunger at the Island of Zante, where he had been 
shipwrecked on his return from a foolish pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The year which enriched the world by the birth of Shakespeare in 
England is also famous for the nativity of the great philosopher, 
Galileo Galilei, who was the son of a Tuscan nobleman of small fortune 
residing at Pisa. 

John Rothemhamer, an early German painter, was born at Munich, 
David Rizzio, the musician, arrived at Holyrood, in the train of the 
ambassador from Savoy, and became attached to the court of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Coaches were introduced into England by William 
Borner, a Dutchman, who became coachman to Queen Elizabeth. 

Such, at a rapid glance, is the chronology of Shakespeare's first 

year. 

Chapter H. 

shakespeare's second year — a.d. 1565. 

Master John Shakespeare, father of the poet, 1565, was this year 
elected one of the aldermen of Stratford-upon-Avon : and, by and by, 
we shall see him arrive at the head of the corporation. Prosperity 
now smiled upon him ; and in his own pleasant little town, at least, he 
was a man of mark. 

The secular drama continues to make headway. To this year is 
ascribed the composition of Gammer Gurton's Needle, a comedy written 
by John Still, M.A., afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells, a piece of 
low rustic humor, " turning upon the loss and recovery of the needle 
with which Gammer Gurton was mending a piece of attire belonging 
to her man Hodge. But it is cleverly hit off, and contains a few well- 
sketched characters." 
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William Camden — who being born in London, on the second of 
May, 1551, was nearly thirteen years older than William Shakespeare 
— was this year removed from St. Paul's School to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was the son of a painter, named Sampson Camden. A 
translation of "Ovid's Metamorphoses " into English metre, by Arthur 
Golding, " a work very pleasant and delectable," was given to the pub- 
lic this year with the following admonitory distich : 

" With skill, heed, and judgment, this work must be read. 
For else to the reader it stands in small stead." 

The sacking of the religious houses under Henry VI H. had led to 
the most shameful scattering of their literary treasures. With a worse 
than Gothic barbarity, the accumulations of the Church which had car- 
ried literature and classical knowledge through the dark ages were 
scattered to the winds. The purchasers of these houses, indeed, re- 
served some of the library, but it was to light their fires, to scour their 
candlesticks and to rub their boots, and some they sold to the grocers 
and soap-sellers, and some they sent over the sea to bookbinders, not in 
small numbers, but at times whole ships full. " Yea, the universities 
are not all clear in this detestable fact," but cursed is the belly which 
seeketh to be fed with so ungodly gains, and so deeply shameth his 
native country. " I know a merchantman," says Bishop Bale, a Church 
of England historian, "(which shall at this time be nameless), that 
bought the contents of two noble libraries for forty shillings' price, a 
shame it is to be spoken. This stuff hath he occupied instead of gray 
paper, by the space of more than these ten years, and yet hath he 
store enough for as many years to come." 

Edited by C. L. COOLEY. 
(To be continued,) 
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A Story of Shakespearian Times. 

III. 

IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE MAKES A BOLD RESOLVE AND DREAMS 

A LISSOM DREAM. 

{Continued.) 

But at last sleep came, and with it a dream. There was a great 
storm, and a fleet of noble ships — in and out among which Shakespeare 
seemed to have some employment — was scattered by a tempest very fe- 
rocious and very appalling. Anon, in a single boat without oars he found 
himself amid the lashing waves, but not a ship of all the noble fleet 
was in sight, and yet he was happy in that, for companion on the boat, 
was the Bristol maiden. The boat leaked, and in looking about for 
wherewith to bail it out he found indeed no cup or implement that 
would hold water. But there were some books — wise John Florio's 
translation of the lucubrations of the Sieur de Montagne was there, 
and another of Ovid, his Metamorphosis, this in English metre by Ar- 
thur Golding. And there were some play-books, too — John Marston's 
Faw7t, Lord Stirling's Julius CcBsary and one or two others ; and 
with that remarkable confusion in which dreams delight, there lay 
Sylvester Johnson's pamphlet which Shakespeare perfectly per- 
ceived was now entitled The Tempest and was a printed account 
of the very tempest now raging about him. So, instead of bailing the 
leaky boat, Shakespeare, with the full approbation of the Bristol maid, 
took inkhorn and pen and paper and began to write a play called, of 
course, The Tempest ; and so interested was the Bristol maid, and so 
wide opened her beautiful eyes as she saw scene after scene and act 
after act grow under her poet's pen, that her poet called her Miranda 
in the play and himself Prospero. 

** There, the play is done ! " cried Shakespeare ; and lo ! all of a 
sudden they were on a beautiful island, and a song was in their ear : 

" Come unto these yellow sands. 
And there take hands." 

It was late in the morning when Shakespeare awoke, and unfastened 
the lattice for the crisp April air. Our Elizabethan ancestors did not 

*A11 rights reserved. 
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breakfast, or, indeed, eat anything until the mid-day meal, and knew 
nothing of the pleasures of the informal morning reception, when the 
hostess sits behind the great urn and fills our tea or coffee cups, as we 
come down fresh from our chambers, and brisk with the anticipations 
of the day. Indeed, it is hard for us to imagine how they stayed their 
stomachs, and even went to work and accomplished five or six hours' 
labor without any bracer of solids, for home-brewed ale they doubtless 
did drink, though certainly no wine or strong waters. It was the cus- 
tom then for a man as soon as robed to go about his daily vocations, 
and the women about their housework without greeting. So Shakespeare 
passed downward to the great front door, opened it and turned into 
his garden, where he was joined by his steward and major-domo, John 
Lackington« John had been once a soldier and had a bronzed face 
and a fierce, but somewhat kindly eye, and he trained his mustache and 
chin tuft of whisker, into the semblance of his master's, as a dutiful ser- 
vant should ; he spake naught until his master accosted him. 

** Verily, John, I have been long away," Shakespeare began. 
** And how hast fared ? And is all well ? " 

** For myself, I have fared well, master," answered the steward. 
" But matters are not all as fitting as they ;night. Wil't please your 
honor to sit in the justice first, or visit the offices afore — ?" 

" Nay, I have little stomach for my magistrate's duties. I trow 
the time will come in England when a gentleman because of his es- 
tate must not therefore perforce fritter away his time in playing 
justice of the peace and hearing how John Hodge beat his woman, and 
bow Widow Crumpet's chimney smokes, and her yearlings go astray 
into the worshipful rector's close. We will go to the offices. Nay, 
as my sojourn now will be of the briefest, tell me, didst receive in 
safety the mulberry shoots ? " 

"Aye, sir, and they lay just under the scullery, where none but 
myself has the key ! " 

" Let them rest there in the scullery. But as soon as the frost 
breaks, let them be planted here," and Shakespeare indicated a spot 
about eight feet beyond the great bay-window of the large room on 
the side of the house nearest the town wall. 

" Pardon, sir, but is not that too near ? I have heard that the 
mulberry grows rather widespread than tall and peering, and should 
its branches touch the great house they would needs be oft trimmed, 
or perhaps the tree cut down — " 

" When it would stand us well, or some that come after us, for 
fagots. Do as I bid you. It will be many a long year before the 
spread of his majesty's mulberry trees frets us at New Place, I war- 
rant me." 

The master of New Place and his steward then went through the 
duty of visiting the offices, the steward briefly or at length, as was 
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proper, indicating what should, in his opinion, be done, and what 
changed, what repaired and what dispensed with. And for the most 
part his suggestions were ratified by the master — the only hesitation 
being at the expense, for Shakespeare was extremely impractical in 
most things, and knew as little as a man well could about butter 
and eggs: how long a door would hang upon one hinge before it 
dropped off altogether and refused to perform the functions of a door 
at all, and the like. And the audience he gave afterwards — in the 
great room, with a table covered with green baize with pen and inkhorn 
and sand-box, imposingly standing at one end on a dais, with a great 
carved oak chair behind it — Shakespeare hurried through with equal 
impatience. Among all the villagers who came for relief, or with 
complaints, or to answer for petty irregularities, only one seemed to in- 
terest him. This was a heavy, hump-backed hulk of a fellow, foul of 
raiment and unkempt of hair and beard, who came among the first. 
His entire height, owing to his humped back, was scarcely four feet. 
His head and feet and hands were of huge proportions. The latter es- 
pecially were very dirty, and the nails, long and black, looked like the 
claws of some reptile. The man grinned almost constantly, but even 
when he did not, the fact that his entire set of upper teeth, which 
were long and yellow like fangs, were always visible, protruding over 
his under lip and showing through his shaggy mustachios, gave him 
the look of a fiend. Upon this man Shakespeare kept his eyes fixed. 
He had been accused of something comparatively heinous among petty 
offences, and Shakespeare as an English magistrate should have sent 
him to the treadmill for a fortnight at the very least. But instead he 
paid no attention to the complaint, but directed the man to go around 
to the kitchen door where the scullion would give him some broken 
meat and a pitcher of home-brewed, and to stay there until he (Shake- 
speare) had speech with him, or until bid to go away — nor was Shake- 
speare pleased when John Lackington lowered his tipstaff and whispered 
in his ear that this was Caleb Pilcher, a notorious pauper ; that he would 
not work, though the beadle had procured him employment in the 
watching of sheep or the picking of wool which his deformity would 
not have prevented, but that he did naught but leer at the maidens, scar- 
ing them : and that he had already been the cause of four miscarriages 
and sad marking of babes among the matrons, who clamored that key 
be turned on him. " Let him do as we bid him,** said the justice of 
the peace ; and no justice of the quorum could have thundered it to 
more purpose. John Lackington himself quailed. But as this is a 
veritable history it is to be recorded that, the moment the man was 
gone, Shakespeare forgot all about the matter, nor did it ever occur 
to him again apparently; for, some hours later, on going around the 
offices, John found the dwarf asleep with the remnants of a pitcher of 
ale and a beef-bone beside him. 
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IV. 

HOW CONSCIENCE DOTH MAKE COWARDS OF US ALL. 

When the English soldiery in the days of Henry the Fourth over- 
ran Wales, and saw the Welsh maidens, the girls of their own country 
seemed to lose their charms. At any rate it was thought necessary to 
enact a penalty of fine and imprisonment for the crime of marrying a 
Welshwoman. And certainly, if pretty Joan Morgan was a fair speci- 
men of Welsh maidenhood, there was reason for that section of the 
penal code. So radiant was she in her loveliness as she met Shake- 
speare after he had summarily dismissed his pie poudre court, that it 
was no wonder that he forgot all about poor Caleb Pilcher, the hunch- 
back at the scullery door. Indeed, an appointment at court might 
well be waived for an appointment with such a vision. Already snatches 
of the new play (it was to be called The Tempest in memory of his 
stormy welcome by goodwife Anne, and the dream was to be perpetu- 
ated in Miranda, in everlasting tribute to the Bristol maid) were scurry- 
ing about in Shakespeare's brain. " * I do beseech you chiefly that I 
may mention it in my prayers, what is your name ? ' That would be 
a fair overture when the youth chosen shall meet her first, as I meet 
her now." Only he had no intention of being Prospero, the opposite 
part of Ferdinand being more to his taste. He did not, however, 
say anything about his prayers, or ask Joan in supererogation what her 
name might be. What he did say was, as he saluted her : 

" rfaith, pretty cousin,* thou lookst as if thou hadst just risen out 
of the sea, as did Aphrodite." 

" My name in Cymric is more can, an' that meaneth born by the 
sea, uncle Shakespeare," said Joan, as she returned the salute with 
a pretty smack. 

" I know it, pretty lass," said Shakespeare, a little disconcerted at 
having received for his warm kiss so very niece-and-uncle a return from 
the entirely unuspecting damsel, whom he had now resolved was to be 
more than niece to him. 

There is nothing that disconcerts a man of the world more than 
to be taken for what he ought to be, when he yearns to be something 
more than he is, with a woman. Your libertine, if the girl he is pursu- 
ing should turn around and say her prayers to him as a model of 
Platonic chastity, would be apt to consider himself more a fool than a 
priest. It is easier to kindle this sort of flame than to fan another 
kind of flame into this sort. A good round hatred between a man 

*In Shakespeare's day, uncle and niece would have called each other 
" cousin," that being a general term for any sort of relation — Joan, it will be ob- 
served, calls Shakespeare '* uncle " and "cousin " indifferently. 
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and a woman will much more readily become a passionate affinity 
than the veneration of a girl for a parent, although, as in Myrrha*s 
case, even that sometimes happens. " Evidently she loves me de- 
votedly as an uncle, although even that relationship is by courtesy," 
Shakespeare reflected. " Though, indeed," and this thought succeeded 
it, " as it is a title merely by courtesy, why may it not be exchanged for 
another by courtesy?** Anyhow, Shakespeare did not relax in his ef- 
fort to attempt it, and this very day, or the next day, or some day — 
and that day not too far off. 

The days of Shakespeare's visit drew toward their end. There had 
been much to which he could not refuse to attend. But finally every- 
thing was straightened out, and it was time for the manager of the Globe 
to be back to the Bankside, and see what damage during his absence had 
been done. ** * When the cat*s away, the mice will play,' as poor Hey- 
wood was wont to say," he mused. And meanwhile Joan, who had met 
all Shakespeare's love-making with such a genuine, hearty and honest 
return, taking it all in purity and gratitude, much to the abashment of 
her poetical lover, sought, as the custom was, her hostess to ask leave to 
return to her home, which, of course. Mistress Anne accorded with grace. 
For Mistress Anne in all courtly duties was not lacking in stateliness 
and presence. In her religious fanaticism she had joined herself with 
the Puritans, who made a mock at all the amenities of civilization, 
spoke brusquely to each other, eschewed titles among themselves, and • 
gritted their teeth in grim prophecy of a change not far off, which 
perhaps would come in fire and blood and cataclysm, while still com- 
pelled by policy's dictates to call any lord or master among men. But 
she felt her husband's rise in life and the duties of her new station too 
proudly, and adapted herself to them too readily, not to play the grand 
lady to those who were not of the Lord's anointed. Having obtained 
this permission, however, Joan timidly broached another request. 

** And may not my cousin Judith accompany me, and bide awhile 
as our guest ? My people begged me to press her to come, and you 
too, Mistress Anne. Could you but — " 

" Nay, not I, Joan." 

" But Judith — Master Henry Sandells purposeth to-morrow in his 
hoy to take the current down the Avon with his wool combings and 
much farm produce, and he will give Judith and I shelter and carriage, 
and Master Tom Quiney will go with us a part of the way, and maybe 
the whole of it, and Uncle Shakespeare hath given his consent." 

Possibly, had the last clause of Joan's petition been suppressed, 
the permission sought had been given. But this settled it. 

" Nay, nay, nay, nay," Mistress Shakespeare interrupted with 
asperity, emphasizing each negation as she proceeded. " I warrant you 
my godless husband would give consent to any impropriety ! Dost 
think it decorous, Joan, that two unmarried maids should journey 
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with a gallant bestowed on a shallop by themselves ? What wouldst 
thy brother say if I should sanction what would lash my conscience 
to the last trump ? " 

" But must I alone on the hoy, then ? ** said Joan. " For I know 
not how else to gain my father's home. An* two unmarried maids 
cannot so journey, how unmannerly, by your leave and favor, dear 
Aunt Shakespeare, for one poor little unmarried maid to so journey ? " 

"Aunt me no aunts," responded Mistress Anne, "and uncle my 
husband no uncles. We are less than kin to thee, and not more than 
kind. For albeit we love thee in the bonds of the flesh, thee and 
thy people are not of the covenant, though I fain thou wer'st. The 
harlot of Rome and her abominations thou clingest to, ahd thou 
hast a brother — or some other kin, is*t ? — who is a mistaken priest. 
Nay, Joan, maiden, I did not mean to be harsh to thee " (for the poor 
girl had begun to cry bitterly). " Nay, nay, weep not. I will give thee 
some tracts to read on thy journey that Mr. Byfield, whom thou 
knowest, hast writ, whereby thou may*st have the means to timely 
avoid the wrath that is and that which is to come. For how shall they 
know without a preacher, and how shall one preach unless he be sent, 
and how shall one be sent to those whom the priests keep apart from 
the hearing of the word ? Trust me, Joan, we, who now lift up our 
voices but in the market-place and the commons, shall yet break into 
your domes, and your churches, and your minsters, and we will break 
your painted images and the baubles, and the gew-gaws, and the fur- 
bishings — and the Lord will know His own in that daj^ — and there 
shall be mirth in funeral, and death in marriage, and all the children of 
revelling shall be brought low. But no more now, Joan. It*s not by 
thy fault but of thy teaching, which, poor child, thou canst not break 
from, that thou sinnest." 

" But must I go alone, dear mistress?" sobbed Joan, who wisely 
brought the diatribe to a close by a jump at the main issue. 

" Nay. ' I doubt not but I can summon some discreet and earnest 
brother such as is Praise-God Soulsgrace, who prayed with us but yes- 
terday, but who hath little of this world's treasure, who, for a small 
remuneration, will see thee safely in Bristol town. He can return with 
Master Sandells, and God knows but by ghostly conversation and op- 
portunity may bring Master Henry himself to conviction. For I think 
I have heard that they who sail with tide and current have many an 
hour that lacks occupation." 

But for Joan, correct and virtuous as she was., the prospect of several 
days of Brother Soulsgrace's society and conversation had little relish of 
salvation. She knew, too, that she would not, good Catholic as she was, 
be allowed, even had she wished, to read Parson Byfield's tracts, or to 
listen to the calamity ranters, who saw no good in anything but a de- 
struction of the world and, as it seemed to her, of everything that 
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made life worth living ; who seemed to long for the coming of the 
Lord only to see their enemies burned to death in endless fire, and 
whose idea of heaven it was to look on at the conflagration and withhold 
all the water which could be procured to extinguish it. It had been 
the policy of Elizabeth to allow these as well as the Catholics and the 
Churchmen their own devices for the present. But Joan's brother had 
doubted not, nor had Shakespeare himself (as he told Joan on her re- 
lating to him this rencontre with Mistress Anne), on which side her 
majesty's sympathies had lain, only she had to keep herself politic 
and even cruel to hold her throne, and quiet questions of her right to 
the throne — for by every law. Catholic, Protestant and Puritan, she 
was a bastard, ruling without title, and only by tolerating each 
party: each — in their jealousy lest any other party should profit 
by a revolution — anxious that her reign should remain, as it did, 
impregnable to the last. The present King James, the Scotch son of 
Mary, whom Elizabeth had beheaded, was naturally induced to reverse 
all her policies — and this, without the fear of a flaw in his title, he did 
very effectually. He winked at the Puritans, who, moreover, under 
good advice, were content for the present with the balance of 
power, and so refrained from any very prominent outrages, biding their 
time, and only attacking in words the pleasures of the people. As it 
was, their descriptions of the laxities of the audiences which frequented 
the theatres had stimulated the attendance and almost doubled the 
takings at the door, and Shakespeare and his managers had nothing 
against them'so far as that went. Bear-baiting, as it was said many years 
later, they hated not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators. But, indeed, they denounced every- 
thing except tracts and conventicles, and were already overdoing it, to 
the secret satisfaction of the Catholics. Meanwhile the king had fa- 
vored the Puritan party in every way. Sir Henry Wotton had 
brought Isaac Causabon, on the assassination of Henry IV., from 
France, and the king (though later than the point at which this story 
has reached, in October of this year) appointed him to a prebend 
at Canterbury and another at Westminster. But meantime the Catho- 
lic Propaganda had not been inactive, and a translation of the Bible 
into English had been made and printed at Douay, which had much 
cheered English Catholics, who were suspicious of the Bishops* 
version. 

So when (as this history has anticipated above) Joan Morgan 
gave Shakespeare an account of these things which had transpired 
on her interview with Mistress Shakespeare, he crossed himself 
like the good Catholic he was, and said : 

" Nay, Joan, think not on these things. You and I need not 
question, for our faith is fixed and nothing can shake it. We do not 
know, and know that we cannot find out by inquisition, the meaning 
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of aught that comes. We only know that the end is sure and that we 
are right. As for the good wife — belike she hath had her own bit- 
ternesses and her multiplied sorrowings and trials. Methinks, too, 
she eateth too much. Dost remember — but nay, thou hast never 
read my Taming of the Shrew, The shrew was tamed, dear Joan, 
by starvation, and I think that is the only way ; and I myself, dear maid, 
am much to blame ; for in my long tarryings away at London she 
hath been much surrounded by these Puritans whom my red i* the 
nose son-in-law. Dr. Hall, hath introduced here to denounce the means 
whereby I live. But I go softly. Some day, when my ship hath 
come in, I will talk of this business myself, and, maybe, take a hand, 
and Mistress Anne will by that, I doubt not, see things in clearer light. 
Meantime, I ride to London by way of Oxford to-morrow, and thou 
shalt ride my pillion, and Mistress Davenant will take care of thee over- 
night at the Crown in Oxford, and we will to London the next day ; 
and there in charge of Mistress Drayton until we shall get some 
carriage to Bristol." 

'And so, indeed, it was arranged, much to Shakespeare's delight. 
Mistress Anne was not a little nonplussed to find how she had played 
her husband's game in all things. But Joan had a right to go home 
after her long visit, and she herself had forbidden Judith accompany- 
ing her, and had shrieked at the scandalous idea of Master Sandell's 
hoy. So what was left was the pillion, and so all went well. 

It was the morning of the seventeenth day of April — a memo- 
rable day for America, for on that morning Sir Henry Hudson, in his 
good ship Discovery, sailed down the Thames from London. He dis- 
covered the great inland sea which is called Hudson's Bay to this time 
in his honor, but there his crew mutinied and he was turned adrift, 
much as was Prospero in Shakespeare's dream, only the mutineers, 
cruel as they were, gave Sir Henry his son and seven infirm seamen. 
But, of course, Shakespeare, with the rest of England, knew of this 
finale only long afterwards. 

The outset was, of course, very early in the morning, and only 
Tom Quiney was on hand to join the New Place people in wishing 
Shakespeare and his lovely pillion a prosperous day's ride to Oxford. 

It was an era of brilliant dress, both on men and women, and of 
frequent changes in apparel. The Hollanders who crowded to Lon- 
don, as well as the Puritans, never ceased to ridicule the fashions 
which took up so much of the people's time and which they truthfully 
called fantastic. Servants and pages wore gaudy liveries (those of the 
bishops were yellow, of the ladies of the court green, and of the noble- 
men blue, as the prevailing colors), and were thus distinguished from 
the round woollen caps — plain " statute caps," as Shakespeare calls them, 
which the law prescribed — which apprentices were obliged to wear. 
For the rest the common people wore doublets of blue or russet can- 
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vas, fustian, leather or unornamented cloth, though they might wear 
red sleeves if they wished ; their hose was of white, blue or russet, 
their top-coats of cotton or baize, their shoes of unpinked hide, their 
ruffs plain, and they were not to carry swords, but only a short knife. 
The qitizen, or burgher, as the Dutch called him, had a gayer doublet 
and a short sword or rapier of the length prescribed in the Statutes of 
Elizabeth, a cloak of blue or chocolate-colored ** broad-cloth," and a 
hat without a feather in it — except, of course, the aldermen, who 
wore furred gowns with satin or velvet sleeves, and the lawyers or 
scholars, who wore black garments and tightly fitting skull-caps of the 
same hue. But gentlemen like Shakespeare were allowed all latitude 
as to color and shade ; they wore high-peaked (" copatain " Vincentio 
calls them in The Taming of the Shrew) hats, velvet cloaks trimmed 
with lace with gold clasps (like the one Shakespeare handed to his 
page on the night he met Drayton and Jonson at the Mermaid, when 
this veritable history began), velveteen or silk hosen puffed and gored 
about the hips. The fashion of bombasting out the upper half of the 
hosen with wire into the fashion of a lady's farthingale, and call- 
ing them breeches, was yet to prevail. Nicholas Revell and eight 
other tailors of the St. Martin*s-le-grand, moved by the tendency 
of their customers to order breeches without accommodating their 
payments, bound themselves by a contract with themselves ** not to 
put more than one yard and three-quarters of kersey into any one pair 
of hose, and to cut the same so as to lye close to the legges, and not 
loose or bolstered as in auncyent tyme." (But, as we know, breeches 
held their day until they finally became " trousers.") Ladies still fol- 
lowed Queen Elizabeth's decrees, of long-waisted dresses with peaked 
stomachers, with enormous farthingales or hoops: extremely d/collete^ 
almost always exposing the entire breasts, slashed sleeves or puffed 
ones, or sometimes long, open and flowing, the ends caught up at the 
shoulders and a girdle from which hung the fan, the Venetian mirror 
of steel and huge charms of all sorts. The ruff about the neck was 
enormous, like an open peacock's tail behind the head, propped up 
with sticks called " supertasses " or " necking-sticks," and terribly 
stiffened with starch, which Mr. Stubbes, who took jurisdiction to rail 
at everything, said was an invention of the devil to sustain " his king- 
dom of great ruffs." The neck was hung with chains and the fingers 
covered with rings both in men and women, the men if anything 
surpassing the ladies in the number of these ornaments. False 
hair in great quantities, French hoods, curls of golden thread and the 
peaked Minever cap were worn on the head, and " chopines " — that is, 
high-heeled shoes — on the feet. Small wonder the ladies wished to be 
seen, and sat at open doorways, or that Parliament in 1614, in present- 
ing a bill to check women's extravagance, complained that " women 
carry manors and thousands of oak trees on their backs." 
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But, accoutred for riding, it would have been hard to distinguish 
Shakespeare and pretty Joan Morgan from a nineteenth century gen- 
tleman and his lady, as they sat gracefully upon his beautiful coal-black 
stallion. Shakespeare's black Cordovan leather boots came to his hips 
and from the knee up were full and pliable, and their spurs were of 
pure gold ; his long black cloak, too, was golden clasped, and in his 
peaked hat was a graceful black peacock's feather; his gauntlets were 
of tan, and save the feather nothing in his dress but had its use. 
Joan's dress was a perfect riding-robe of the nineteenth century, and 
her cap was tight-fitting and admirably set off her brilliant cheeks and 
great azure eyes. Indeed, a picture of glowing happiness was the little 
Welsh damsel, and as Shakespeare looked over his shoulder at her 
beautiful face or down at the small hands in white Spanish leather 
gloves clasped around his belt, he thought that heaven itself promised 
no greater rewards. 

In the first part of the seventeenth century, while the average of 
social purity in England was quite as large as it has ever been since — 
and immensely larger than it was in the latter half and in the early 
half of the eighteenth century, when affectation was fashion, and to 
speak the truth was the characteristic of children and fools — such a 
thing as prudery in speech between the sexes was absolutely unknown. 
To say that a man or woman was " gentle " meant that he or she 
was of gentle birth, and to say that one was modest meant usually 
that one was not given to self-praise or to alluding to one's own merits, 
and had no bearing on one's words in dealing with sexual relations (or 
occasionally the word may have meant retiring and so "modest" 
in acts, though it is doubtful if it often had that meaning, although 
its use in that sense in the Shakespeare plays is not infrequent, 
if the scholar remembers in how many new senses Shakespeare 
used words, and that this may have been one of the occasions). Men 
and women in every walk of life were supposed to be fully aware 
of their physical relations to each other and reciprocal functions, 
and on a first meeting of persons of opposite sex it was perfectly 
proper to allude to the possibility of their living together and having 
children, either in or out of wedlock. Parents then, as later, made 
matches for their children and even married their children at early 
ages — ten or twelve. But whether these parent-made marriages went 
through or not, the marriageable persons declared their preferences or 
non-preferences for each other to each other's face without reservation. 
Courtships were not of long duration. If a marriageable man inti- 
mated his attraction to a marriageable woman, she was apt to reply, if 
she favored him, that she could only consent to lawful marriage, or if 
she did not, she told him so and no harm was done. The lover who 
sighed like a furnace to his mistress's eyebrow was an accepted lover ; 
the rejected lover who did so was an object of ridicule like Slender 
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in The Merry Wives of Windsor^ and was set down as a fool per se. 
For the rest, betrothals were considered as equivalent to marriages, 
the public ceremony awaiting the mutual convenience of everybody 
concerned : the absence of a parent or relative who had a right to 
be present at that ceremony quite as often as the raising of the wife's 
dowry to be paid to the husband, or the husband's settlement to be 
handed over or guaranteed to trustees for the wife's future in case of 
her husband's death or failure in business, or expatriation or imprison- 
ment, or what not. Nor was the legal ceremony ever hurried between 
betrothed couples, unless the man was supposed to cherish other inten- 
tions, or, as in Shakespeare's and Anne Hathaway's case, unmistakable 
signs demanded it. But even a child born in wedlock could be dated 
back, or born, as the lawyers say, nunc pro tunc {ox x^Mh^x tunc pro nunc\ 
at almost any time. Almost anything could be said by a man to a 
woman or a woman to a man, lying alone excepted. The liar was not 
appreciated — even the lie of compliment depended, as to whether it was 
accepted or despised, upon the reputation for truth and veracity of the 
speaker, and men and women chatted as quietly and as unpretentious- 
ly and truthfully abo ut their own physical attractions in the case of 
marriage, as about the weather, or the crops, or the last bear-baiting or 
comedy at the playhouse. 

Had Shakespeare, therefore, been an unmarried man, he would, in 
the amorous proximity of a pillion ride, have broached the subject of 
marriage to the little Welsh girl as soon as their mutual steed had 
clattered over Clopton bridge and was bearing them well out upon 
the frosty highway, and it would have been fully settled, one way or 
another, on their arrival at the next post. But the situation was quite 
otherwise ; he a henpecked husband, with grandchildren here and on 
the way, she a sweet little virgin with good gifts — for Joan's father, 
old Miles Morgan, was a rich Bristol ship-chandler, and as Parson 
Evans says, " Ten thousand pounds and possibilities " is "good gifts.'* 
For married men to make love to other men's wives or to unmarried 
women was not unknown, but here in this instance Shakespeare felt 
as dumb as an oyster. He could, as Romeo, use the most impassioned 
diction until Juliet swooned in the torrid zone of his speech. He 
could as Angelo, in deliberate logic, or as Edward the Third to the 
Countess of Salisbury, in passionate unreason, ask for the favors 
which he demanded of nobody else but his interlocutor. But here, 
to-day, the creator of Romeo and the Angelo and the royal seducer 
was dead beat for words. How could he broach it to pure little Joan 
that he loved her not as a " niece " but as a man could — or should — 
love his wife ; that he, a man of fifty, loved her and wanted to be her 
husband de facto, if not de Jure? It was a situation much more seri- 
ous than any he had ever dealt with in a play. After all, his back 
was to her — he could not see her blushes — and after the first plunge 
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he could warm with words his cold bath of her rejection. But sup- 
posing she should decline to ride further, and insist upon dismounting 
— nobody knew what a woman would do under any circumstances ! 
Then he indeed would be in extremis. He could not leave her on 
the road nor at an inn. He could not return to New Place. He 
would rather die than go back there under those circumstances. He 
knew full well, in his heart, that his wife's objections to him were not 
altogether because she was a Puritan — were rather because of her 
long experiences of his weaknesses when a woman was in the case. 
She herself had not been his only, nor even his only simultaneous, troth- 
plight — only matters in her case had been hurried up faster than in 
the others. And so Shakespeare concluded, on the whole, to make 
himself as agreeable as possible without becoming amorous, and allow 
any ardent little squeezes to look like accidents, trusting to his assidu- 
ous attentions to develop that entente amoreux which a too abrupt 
declaration might destroy before it was born. We have seen that he 
whispered to Joan that the way to tame a shrew was to starve her. 
Similarly he perhaps concluded that the way to win a beauty was to 
surfeit her with dainties. So he had hardly doubled the hill which 
shut them out of view of Stratford town when he began : 

" Now, Joan, sweetheart, it is long to the next inn, and Harry of 
the North must wait for his oat. But with you and I it is different, 
and when you will I have a something large pack for our refection." 

"Aye, Uncle William, and I noticed that, and wondered if it were 
all cates." 

"Better and better; it was Uncle Shakespeare at New Place; 
now it is Uncle William. It will be next Uncle Will — next uncle, and 
I had my will, Will next." 

But this he said in his mind. What he said in words was : 

" Nay, not at all cates, though thou shouldst eat nothing else, 
sweet Joan, had I my way. But in yon pack are good broad eating 
for a hungry man and — " 

" And a hungry girl," dear Uncle Will, " for when I have a mind 
towards victuals, I eat like a colt, as my father hath it. But tell me 
what thou hast, and I will take the sweetest only, for thou sayest I 
must have the sweetlings only, and I take thee at thy parol. 

" So thou shalt, sweet one. Well, for the catalogue. Item : a 
marrow pie, with ginger and raisins. Item : another pie, a pilchard 
pie. Item : capers and eschalots. Item : three herring pasties, with 
cloves, galingalls and other spices. Item : two cheeses. Item : apples 
from New Place. Item : a quartern loaf of wheat bread. Item : no 
ale, but four bottles of canary wine, and sherris-sack to drown it all. 
Item : jellies — Judith put these in, and so I know not what they are 
other than that they are good. Aye, and that bethinks me, what 
divine you that I brought down from London for Judith, but forgot all 
about it and remember it now but for the first time." 
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" Nay, I know not. What was't uncle ? " said Joan. 

" Fork ! " 

" What ! " 

" Fork ! His majesty has ordered forks from Italy, and many 
have been distributed. I have but the one, but I can send Judith 
another, and now I will give this to thee, and thou shalt remember 
that thou usedst it first on thy journey a-pillion with thy Shakespeare." 
** There,** he said to himself, " is a point gained. I had all but said 
* thine Uncle Shakespeare.* ** And so pleased was he with the phrase 
that he repeated it — " thy Shakespeare.*' 

** And will my Shakespeare,'* said Joan coyly, "teach me the use 
and the how of it ? ** 

" To be pat I will. Thou holdest it in thy left hand always, never 
laying it down as thou dost thy knife and napkin, and when thou hast 
cut thy matter into morsels, thy fork is for carriage of them to thy 
mouth.** 

" *Twere better I used it first in pillion, then, for thou hast not 
eyes in thy back, and I like not to be laughed at.** 

" Come, then, take thou the leaders, Harry of the North will stand, 
and we will dismount, and I had not. Here is, but a little further on, 
a cross and a loving-bench — and here will we eat and drink and wish 
all well at Bristol and at New Place and at the Globe on the Bankside.** 

And so, under a wayside cross did William Shakespeare eat and 
drink and instruct a pretty little Welsh girl in the use of a fork. And 
as the shadows of twilight grew apace, the towers and lights of beau- 
tiful Oxford sailed into sight, and its bells rung out the evensong. 



V. 

IN WHICH AN HUMBLE SERVANT OF HIS KING CANNOT FLESH 

HIS SWORD. 

In the reign of his Scotch majesty. King James the First, there 
was no dirtier, albeit no more important, seaport in all this nook- 
shotten isle of England than was the city of Bristol. Second but to 
London itself in the value of its trade, then mostly in the hands of 
Welshmen, it was possibly the only town in the realm which could 
not boast, somjswhere within its precincts, some pile of architectural 
pretensions, or at least of dignified proportions. But although, in 
earlier reigns, Bristol had possessed a large suburb of monasteries and 
abbeys with picturesque cloisters, and gardens which the clerics kept 
in sightly order, and grew salad in beds of all pleasing and fanciful 
arrangements : the dwellings were now for the last sixty or seventy 
years mighty ruins, and the gardens had gone to mere tangle and 
waste of undergrowth : while the town itself, never imposing, was 
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full of empty, decaying, and tottering houses — overhanging streets so 
narrow as to be mere defiles, without sidewalks, and only posts here 
and there to protect the pedestrian from vehicles. Owing to the 
ravages of epidemics, the fluctuations of trade and to the general 
fear of lawlessness and the unemployed classes, which made a city 
house — not a fortress — a trap and an opportunity for bandits and out- 
laws, a town, especially a seaport town, was the last place a man who 
had anything to lose would choose for a domicile, did he have his choice, 
in the days of good Queen Bess and her successor, the Scottish James. 

Bristol not only shared the penalty of seaports, but it was an es- 
pecially dirty port, even as seaports went. No one could recognize, 
in the black slime that poured through it, the whilom silvery Avon 
that purled through beautiful Warwickshire, and the filth of the un- 
drained streets was worse even than the Bristol Avon, as both lay in 
a perpetual miasm of fog and stench — especially fog, for a Bristol 
without its fog would have been a phenomenon indeed. So early as 
the year 1553 the town of Norwich had forbidden thatched roofs 
in populous towns as adding to the general decay and unhealthiness, 
but Bristol had not done likewise, and instead of tiling or slate, the 
effluvia from the decaying vegetable matter of the roofs went up and 
mingled with the fog and the stench from the dirty open gutters, each 
running its own independent little stream of slime along the centre of 
the narrow streets to the big stream of slime that was the river, or 
from the one general gutter that a street unpaved was apt to become. 
But, malgre all this, and the pigs and poultry on the streets, and the 
clouds of unwholesome and offal-feeding birds that sometimes came 
down in such flocks that the pedestrian would lay about him with 
his staff to keep their foul wings from brushing his face — malgre 
all this, Bristol was an important town. 

Down by the black and reeking docks in Bristol, one reeking day, 
when slime hung everywhere, oozed from everything upright and 
made a strenuous and slippery paste of the streets, a man inside of a 
statute cap, a brown cloak and a pair of coarse boots — whether high 
boots or low boots could not be known, as the cloak enveloped him 
except his head and the soles of his feet — wended his way down the 
incline of one of the main streets that led to the water. 

It was nearing the close of a particularly sooty and foggy day even 
for Bristol. Mercers and chandlers had shut up their places for the 
day, and now and then a watchman's voice was heard crying " Hang 
out your lights ! ** Very few people were in the streets. Here and 
there a crowd had gathered around a den where a brutal cock-fight 
was progressing (for the king himself loved cock-fighting, brutal 
sport as it was, and paid a fortunate nobleman a high salary to be his 
^* cockmaster ; " and so small wonder that the gaiftes increased, until 
in a town like Bristol one might meet two or three of these spectacles 
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going on in a stoneVthrow, the master of the game going about tak- 
ing pennies or silver pieces for the wagers, of all of which he took 
his groat in the sixpence). Then there was the game of throwing 
sticks at cocks (a Shrove Tuesday game, because the cock was a 
devil's messenger because he had crowed after Peter denied his 
Christ : but which was now and then substituted for cock-fighting). 
At another point a man had nailed a tall pole with an arm like a sema- 
phore to one of the street posts. From the arm there dangled a bag, 
which contained three or four cats, and he was inviting passers-by for 
a groat to throw a club at the bag, a prize being offered for the suc- 
cessful sportsman who killed a cat. A little further on, a man was 
throwing a pitchfork at an old woman who barely could run from 
him. As the stranger came up, the old woman fell, and the man drove 
his pitchfork into her back. " Why dost thou that ? *' said the stran- 
ger, seizing his hand. " Nay, baud me not ! She is the properest 
witch I ever knowed. She hath cozened my child with the distemper 
— and there is a lot more on *em as ought to be served so." There 
was nothing more to be said, and the stranger passed on. 

He stalked along, peering cautiously out of the cloak where it was 
drawn over his face, until he came to a doorway without a lintel 
which opened directly on to the street, pushed it open with an un- 
gloved hand and entered a low room in which at first, dark as the day 
was outside, it was hard to distinguish objects, so dingy was its inte- 
rior, for the single horn-paned lattice which bore on the street was 
grimy with aged dirt and had long since lost its use. Once accus- 
tomed to the light, or absence of light, however, the room was seen 
to be a drinking-place of the meanest sort, without benches or tables, 
where the customers sat on the floor and drank their ale out of earth- 
enware tankards — much like in size and shape the beer-mugs the 
Germans call "steins." When empty, they arose, carried these to a 
bench, which was a sort of bar, and the publican, quite as ruffianly 
looking an individual as his guest, replenished them, while the cus- 
tomer rang a copper coin on the counter. There was a heap of these 
"steins" or stone tankards in the corner, and the new-comer, who evi- 
dently knew the customs of the resort, or of like ones, helped himself 
to one, rang his coin on the bar, and had it filled with ale. Then he 
found an unoccupied corner, and, leaning against the dirty wall, sipped 
his ale and contemplated the scene around him. There were more 
than a dozen men among the rushes on the floor — evidently sailors — 
and evidently of many nations besides England; certainly some were 
Spaniards, some Italians, some French and some Hollanders. Some 
of them wore scarves and knitted caps that had once been of many 
colors. All had bristly, untrimmed hair and beards — only gentlemen^ 
gallants and scholars trimming either at that period. It was not long 
before that Lord Burleigh, in his degree as Lord Chancellor of the 
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University of Cambridge, had decreed that " no scholar do wear any 
long locks of hair upon his head, but that he be polled, after the 
manner of the gravest scholars, under the pain of six shillings and 
eightpence.'* Noblemen and courtiers trimmed their beards closely 
to their cheeks and to a carefully pointed tuft under the chin. Only 
very young gallants affected the mustache, which they pulled up to 
point to their ears, while the euphuists, or wits, shaved all except a 
long tuft under the under lip, to tug at gently when they perpetrated 
a pun or a euphuism. 

Evidently these guests of the drinking-room were neither gentle- 
men, scholars nor euphuists. No attention was paid to the new-comer 
by the guests, each of whom was sipping from his tankard. The land- 
lord, however, regarded him closely. Not a word was spoken. It 
was the custom of the common people to eat and drink in silence — to 
make meals or drinking-bouts social occasions, where conversation 
mingled with meat and drinkables, was a habit of the literati or the 
gentry only. The pictures in Elizabethan novels of the returned 
soldier or sailor telling his adventures over his cups are all imaginary. 
The Elizabethan was sodden when drunk, rarely noisy or quarrelsome. 

The stranger, narrowly watched by the publican, meanwhile 
sipped his ale in silence. But the landlord saw, or thought he saw, 
that although apparently as sodden and listless as the rest, he was 
watching keenly through his half-closed eyes all that went on — though 
surely not much went on — in the dingy room. 

All of a sudden the new-comer did a strange thing. He pulled off 
his statute-cap, compressed it into a ball in the palm of his right hand, 
dropped it into the tankard of a man on the floor near him as if by 
accident, hurriedly withdrew it, and, before the owner of the tankard 
could express himself, handed him a silver coin, saying, " There's for 
thy ale; truly I did not purpose to spoil thy drinking." 

Quick as the action was, however, the publican had observed it, 
and noted that, before restoring the cap to his head, the stranger, who 
was still cloaked, had passed it hurriedly beneath his nostrils. 

The publican gave a peculiar grunt, or guttural sound resembling 
one, and one by one the men on the floor, finishing or rejecting their 
tankards, arose. Five or six of them moved sullenly toward the door 
and crowded around it. The others remained standing, but all were 
sullen and speechless, evidently waiting for some motion on the stran- 
ger's part. The stranger moved without opposition to the bar, placed 
his tankard upon it with a small gold-piece, and said boldly: " Fellow, 
here's for drink for these, and drink yourself," and he attempted to 
pass out of the door. The attempt was, of course, futile, for the men 
showed no disposition to allow him to pass, though still standing as 
sullen as mules in his path, evidently waiting a signal from the pub- 
lican. 
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The stranger saw his peril, and took what perhaps was the only 
course left him. He drew from the pocket at his side several heavily 
jewelled rings and slipped them upon his fingers ; then he pulled off 
his cap, threw down his cloak, and stood, revealed before them, a 
nobleman, in doublet and trunks of velvet, slashed as to sleeves with 
yellow silk. Three or four heavy golden chains hung over his neck 
and depending on his chest, and with long cuffs and collar of exqui- 
site lace. 

In those times, when laws were made for the hind, the oaf and 
the yokel, and when the privileged classes, so they affected not the 
prerogative of the throne and jostled not each other, need fear no 
statutes and could break any law with the most absolute impunity — 
privilege was the strongest armor. The nobleman was safe whatever 
he did. And no p'enalty but could be bought out, and no virtue in 
the baser born that would stand the breath of class and of caste, as sure 
as England was England. 

The stranger drew his sword. " Give me passage, knaves ! " he 
shouted. And he laid about him, drawing blood from more than one 
of the stolid faces that peered so closely into his. 

But the smugglers — for so the stranger had discovered them to be 
by the ruse of his dropped statute cap, convincing him that they were 
drinking, not ale, but French brandy, eau de vie or aqua vitce^ as the 
Elizabethans called it — were not abashed. In Elizabeth's day the 
business or trade of smuggling was accorded a sort of left-handed 
recognition by the government. Indeed, it might almost have been 
called her majesty's smuggling service, so energetically did the officers 
of the law look the other way when these operations were being con- 
ducted. Her majesty's revenues were farmed, like everything else, by 
favorites, and mighty little confidence was felt that these revenues 
ever reached their ostensible destinations. And so the maintainers of 
these smuggling bands were themselves noblemen, sometimes even 
favorites. And as a rule they were unmolested, nor was it too much 
for credence that the queen herself might have shared the profits of 
the contraband. Of course, if events so shaped it, a smuggler might 
be hung now and then, or a band dispersed, so that the nobleman might 
go unmentioned in the matter. But, although understanding that their 
share was little of the returns and all the peril, and that no lordly com- 
mission might be pleaded, the smugglers themselves understood and 
interpreted a sort of authority for their trade, and were disposed to 
plead it on occasion. So, instead of shrinking at the sight of this 
nobleman, they slowly and doggedly surrounded him. A couple of 
them threw their arms about his waist and pinioned his arms behind 
him, and tied his limbs together at the heels and knees, breaking his 
sword and throwing the fragments among the rushes on the floor. An- 
other pressed a vile gag of noisome rags into his mouth and secured it 
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with straps behind his head. One of the smugglers, a Spaniard, slashed 
at his heart with a short knife, but the action of the man behind in tying 
his arms diverted the blow, so that the knife only laid open his left 
arm, an ugly but not a dangerous wound. This done the nobleman was 
thrown heavily to the floor. The publican kicked away the rushes in 
the centre of the floor and disclosed a trap-door secured with a heavy 
bolt. But, just as he had stooped to push it back, a noise in the street 
without attracted his attention and he made another signal. The door 
was opened and one by one the men slipped out. And finally the pub- 
lican himself sneaked out, leaving the gagged and pinioned nobleman 
prone upon the floor, closing the door, which locked upon the outside, 
behind him as he in his turn retreated. 

Charles Falkner, Jr. 

( To be continued^ 
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Homer was not the first to sing of the wrath of Achilles. The 
story of Troy was brought from remote times. The name of the 
author — or rather the collector — of the Arabian Nights is lost in the 
maze of uncertainty. Beowulf was sung many generations before it 
assumed its present form. Even the stories of Uncle Remus were 
handed down from former generations ; doubtless brought by the 
negroes from their African home. 

"As an oak profits by the foregone lives of immemorial vegetable 
races that have worked over the juices of earth and air into organic 
life out of whose dissolution a soil might gather fit to maintain that 
nobler birth of nature, so we may be sure that the genius of every re- 
membered poet drew the forces that built it up out of the decay of a 
long succession of forgotten ones." Thus, too, the many poorly told 
tales and the badly sung songs of artificial authors die away that the 
nobler product of genius may have unstinted growth. Many a man is 
known only as the father of an illustrious son. The beautiful comedies 
of Shakespeare are built upon stories told by less vigorous writers, and 
writers who are remembered only because they furnished incidents or 
plots for the master poet to fill out. 

" Cela nt' appartient de droit y' Molifere responded when accused of lit- 
erary theft. Authors, like others, reflect the influences brought to bear 
upon them. Shakespeare pays that " usurious interest which genius," 
as Coleridge says, "always pays in borrowing." To demand that 
authors be perfectly original, one might with just as much reason 
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demand that authors invent their language ; we might as reasonably 
demand that painters paint landscapes not having seen one, or that 
sculptors quarry their marble. 

It is an easy matter to discover the sources of some of Shake- 
speare's plays. Thus the two stories combined in the Merchant of 
Venice are easily seen to be Jew and Ptolome and Barlaam and Josa- 
phat. For others of his plays two or more sources are conjectured. 
Thus for As You Like It we have two sources commonly spoken of — 
The Tale of Gamelyn, sometimes ascribed to Chaucer (but wrongly, as 
I shall endeavor to show), and Rosalind Eupheus Golden Legacie^ by 
Thomas Lodge. The evidences are that Shakespeare had in hand 
both stories. The principal incidents he drew from Lodge, but in 
some few details he deserted to Gamelyn. 

Above everything else Chaucer intended that the journey to 
Canterbury should be a merry one ; accordingly he chose merry 
characters for his company and put in their mouths tales of mirth. 
When we read of the Squyer, 

" So hote he lovede, that by the nightertale 
He sleep namore than doth a nightingale ; " 

and when we read of the Shipman, 

" Of nice conscience took he no keep ; ** 

of the wyf, 

" Her hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 
Ful streite ytyed, and shoes ful wiste and newe ; 
Bold was her face, and fair, and reed of hewe 
Of remedies of love she knew perchaunce 
For she could of that art the old daunce ; " 

and when we read of the Somnour, 

" Wei lovede he garleek, onyons and eek lekes, 
And for to drinken strong wyn reed as blood 
Thanne wolde he speke, and crye as he were wood ; " 

when we read that ere the pilgrimage was taken up from the Tabard 
that the pilgrims partook freely of strong wine, and that early on the 
pilgrimage some were rather more than " half seas over," we need not 
be surprised at the character of some of the tales. Chaucer attempts a 
defence of them by declaring that he describes life as he found it — the 
same excuse that is made to-day, and which always will be made, for 
the licenses and looseness of fiction. He felt that he owed the read- 
ing public an apology, and he made it. Most modern critics, how- 
ever, justify in Chaucer what he himself was ashamed of. Granted 
that the standard of morality changes from century to century, and 
that we must not judge the fourteenth century by the standard of 
the nineteenth, at least we may judge Chaucer by his own testimony 
and by that of his contemporaries. 
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In the Prologe of the Myller Chaucer says : 

" What schuld I seye, but that this proude Myller 
He woide his wordes for no man forbere, 
But told his cherlisch tale in his manere 
Me athinketh that I schal reherce it heere ; 
And therefore every gentil wight I preye, 
For Goddes love, as deme nat that I seye 
Of yvel entent but for I moot reherse 
Here wordes alle, albe they better or werse, 
Or elles falsen som of my mattere. 
And therefore who so list it nat to heere 
Turne over the leef, and chuse another tale ; 
For he schal fynde ynowe bothe gret and smale 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eek moraliti, and holynesse. 
Blameth nat me, if that ye chuse amys. 
The Myller is a churl ye knowe wel this ; 
So was the Reeve, and other many mo, 
And harlotry they tolden bothe two 
Avyseth you, and put me out of blame ; 
And men schuld nat make ernest of game." 

The fact that Chaucer gives the reader this fair warning and like 

Pilate washes his hands of the evil that was about to be committed — 

"Men schuld nat make ernest of game " — does not justify his writing 

such stories as The Miller's Tale^ The Reeve*s Tale and The Cook's 

Tale, To say that society at that time was such as to allow these 

stories to pass by unchallenged and without a reproof is untrue, 

Chaucer himself being witness. He says again in the Prologue of the 

Reeve : 

" Whan folk hadde lawken of this nyce caas 
Of Absolon and heende Nicholas, 
Dyverse folk dyversely they seyde 
But for the most part they lowk and pleyde ; 
Ne at this tale I sawk no man him greve. 
But it were oonly Osewald the Reeve." 

These two quotations, as it seems to me, give us the true insight 
as to the moral condition of the people for whom Chaucer wrote. If 
the people thought these stories were proper and right Chaucer's 
apology was uncalled for. The masses connived at the tale ; they 
blushed ; " dyversely they seyde," but finally " they lowk and pleyde." 

For testimony of contemporary writers let us look to Gower and 
Wycliffe. Professor Ward says: "He [Gower] seems to have been 
without the sense of humour ; we doubt if a single jest of his own mak- 
ing can be found throughout his writings. From this cause, although 
he may be justly called a moralist and a didactic writer, Chaucer and 
Lydgate both speak of him as the * moral ' Gower ; the higher intellect- 
ual rank of satirist must be denied him." The mere mention of 
Wycliffe bears with it all of that Reformer's invective against such 
crimes as Chaucer pandered to. 
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I have dwelt upon this point at such length to prove the assertion 
of Professor Ward to be true, and the assumption of Dr. Morris to be 
false. Ward in his admirable essay on Chaucer says : "The so-called 
Cook's Tale of Gamelyn was substituted by some earlier editor for the 
original Cook's Tale, which has thus in its completed form become a 
rarity removed beyond the search of the most ardent of curiosity 
hunters.'* Morris says : " I cannot help suspecting that it \^Tke Cook's 
TaW] was intended to be omitted at least in this place, as in the 
Manciples Prologue, when the Cook is called upon to tell a tale, there 
is no intimation of his having told one before. Perhaps our author 
might think that three tales of 'harlotrie,* as he calls it, together would 
be too much." The former view seems to me the more reasonable sup- 
position. The sensitive feelings of some early editor were outraged, 
and he cut short The Cook's Tale and substituted therefor The Tale of 
Gamelyn, a tale of inferior metrical and rhythmical merit, but of better 
moral tone. Neither the character nor the skill of Chaucer nor yet 
that given the Cook bears out the opinion of Morris. While the Reeve 
was narrating his tale the Cook — " For joye him thought he clawed him 
on the back " — said : 

" But God forbede that we stynten heere 
A tale of me that am a pooer man, 
I wol you telle as wel as eny kan 
A litel jape that fel in our cite." 

It is hardly probable that having entered with so much enthusiasm 
upon the narration of his tale, that he would suddenly lose that 
enthusiasm and declare : 

" Fye thereon, it is so foule, I wil nowe telle no forther 
For scheme of the harlotrie that seweth after ; 
Bot of a knyhte and his sonnes my tale I wil forthe telle." 

If Chaucer became disgusted with his own production and abruptly 
dropped the tale, as suggested by Morris, he leaves a weak place in the 
plot. Instead of putting the command to cease the narration in the 
mouth of the Host, whom all had promised to obey, he allows the 
Cook of his own accord to discontinue — an action altogether im- 
probable for a drunken man. 

Tyrwhitt, in his second edition of Chaucer, says in relation to The 
Tale of Gamelyn : " It is not to be found in any of the manuscripts 
of the first authority; and the manner, style and versification all 
prove it to have been the work of an author much inferior to Chaucer." 
Morris says : " It is much more archaic in its dialect than any of the 
Canterbury Tales, My limited knowledge of English of this period 
precludes investigation at this point ; so, accepting Morris* statement 
as true, we will examine the tale in question (i) as to style and manner, 
(2) as to versification. If we find Tyrwhitt*s statement to be true, then 
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we must necessarily conclude that the tale is spurious and does not 
belong to Chaucer at all. 

The greater part of the Canterbury Tales is written in heroic coup- 
lets. Now it is not necessary that couplets be " end stopt " couplets, 
but the sense may run on through a number of couplets. In every 
one of the tales, with the notable exception of The TaleofGamelyn, this 
" run on " tendency is marked. The sense is carried right on through 
a series of couplets. For instance, in the prologue nine couplets are 
used for the expression of a single sentence (the first). Frequently a 
couplet or couplets and one member of a couplet are used. But not 
so in The Tale of Gamelyn, Invariably the sentences are begun and 
completed in one couplet. This shows that the tale was written with 
much labor; that the author was an artificial writer. Song did 
not flow from his heart as it did from the heart of the great Chaucer. 
When we see the long, involved sentences in all of Chaucer's works 
and compare with them the simple, straightforward sentences of The 
Tale of Gamelyn we are constrained to say that some inferior poet 
composed the latter. 

Examined with regard to figures of speech The Tale of Gamelyn 
falls far below the undisputed works of Chaucer. Most of the Canter- 
bury Tales abound in beautiful similes, bold metaphors and personifi- 
cations ; but how disappointed we are on examining The Tale of 
Gamelyn, The prologue opens with a personification running through 
eight verses. The Knighfs Tale abounds in metaphor both implied 
and stated : 

" I have God woot, a large feeld to ere, 
And wayken been the oxen in my plough, 
The remenant of the tale is long ynough." 

" Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede, 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day ; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May.** 

The Nonnes Preestes Tale is full of simile : 

" His comb was redder than the fyn coral. 
And batailed, as it were a castel wal. 
His bile was blak, and as the Jeet it shoon ; 
Lyk asur were his legges, and his toon, 
Hys nayles whytter than the lilie flour. 
And lyk the burned gold was his colour," 

This is not all. The Cook*s Tale itself abounds in figures. It 

opens : 

, " A Prentis whilom dwelt in our citee, 

And of a craft of vitaillers was he ; 
Gaillard he was as goldfinch in the shawe, 
Browne as a bery, a propre short felawe. 
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With lokkes blake kembed f ul f etisly ; 
Dancen he coulde so wel and jolily 
That he was cleped Perkin Revelour ; 
He was as ful of love and paramour 
As is the hive ful of honey swete.** 

Now if Chaucer wrote this tale (which he did, according to the 
best critics) and also The Tale of Gamelyn we might surely expect that 
the style would be alike. Both are put in the mouth of the Cook. 
But on examining the latter tale we find that the style is very differ- 
ent, not only from the great body of the tales, but also from all 
including The Cook's Tale, In The Tale of Gamelyn we find only a few 
similes, and they the same one repeated: "He lay as a stone still," 
" Stille as any stone," "As still as any stone." 

Furthermore Chaucer's words make beautiful picture-galleries. 

Read the vivid description of the battle between the friends of Arcite 

and the friends of Palamon in The Knighte's Tale, We see the armies 

of knights assembling; we see them come together; we hear the din 

of conflict : 

" Up springen speres twenty foot on highte. 
Out goth the swerdes as the silver brighte. 
The helmes they to hewen and to shrede ; 
Out brest the blood, with sterne stremes rede. 
With mighty maces the bones they to breste." 

Compare with it the description of the fight between Gamelyn and 
the champion wrestler : 

" It was wel withinne the night and the moone schone 
Whan Gamelyn and the champion togider gon to goon. 
The champion caste tornes to Gamelyn that was prest. 
And Gamelyn stood stille, and bad him doon his best. 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn to the champioun, 
' Thou art fast aboute to brynge me adown ; 
Now I have iproved many tornes of thyne. 
Thou most,' he seyde, 'proven on or two of myne.* 
Gamelyn to the champion yede smartly anon. 
Of all the tornes he cowthe he schewed him but oon. 
And kast him on the left syde, that thre ribbs to brake 
And thereto his oon arm, that yaf a gret crake." 

How mild are these verses compared to the former! The genius of 
the author of the former, while still undeveloped, could not give birth 
to a description so wanting in merit as the latter. 

Another peculiarity of the tale in question is the frequent recur- 
rence of the exhortation for attention. " Litheth and lestneth, and 
herkneth aright," and kindred expressions occur frequently and (as 
F. Linder observes) show that the ballad was originally designed for 
recitation. The general impression made on the ear by the Cunter- 
bury Tales is pleasing. The rhythm is smooth-flowing and almost 
regular. " Could the exact orthography and pronunciation of every 
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word of the author be recovered his metre would probably prove to 
be in a high degree melodious and hardly less remarkable for smooth- 
ness than it is for strength." In The Tale of Gamelyn the rhythm is 
not so smooth. Compare the opening lines of the Prologue — 

" Whan th4t Aprille with his shoupes s6ote 
The drdghte of Mdrche hath pureed X.6 the r6ote 
And bathed 6very v^yne in swich licour 
Of which vertu eng^ndred is the flour 
Whan Z^phirus eek with his sw6te br^eth " — 

with the first five verses of The Tale of Gamelyn — 

" Letheth and l^stneth and h^rkneth aright 
And y^ schul heere a tdlking of a doughty knight 
Sire J6han of Boundys was his right name 
He cowde of norture ynough mochil of game 
Thre s6nes the knight had, that with his b6dy he wan." 

Upon close examination we find that Chaucer used metres of three 
kinds: (i) heroic couplets arranged in pairs; (2) lines of five accents 
arranged in stanzas; and (3) lines of four accents arranged in pairs. 
Comparing the metre of The Tale of Gamelyn^ which is in effect gener- 
ally anapaestic, each line containing four strongly accented syllables 
and scattered through with varying numbers of unaccented syllables, 
we have another proof of the spuriousness of the tale. 

I think enough evidence has been produced to justify the conclu- 
sion that Chaucer did not write the tale in question. Who then wrote 
it? "The story has its conditions in such a state of society that it 
cannot be of very great antiquity. Its elemental incidents have not 
that simple relation to man as man which indicates, for instance, the 
primitive origin of the stories of King Lear and The Merchant of Ven- 
icey the main interest of which depends upon events that are possible 
wherever the human race is found, and that might have happened as 
well before the Flood as after : " so Grant White speaks. " It proba- 
bly belonged to the imitations of the Robin Hood ballad poetry, and is 
to be assigned to the thirteenth century." After investigating the 
grammatical and dialectical peculiarities of eachof the MSS. containing 
the tale Lindner arrives at his own conclusion, that the original text was 
probably composed in the northern part of the Midland district about 
the close of the thirteenth century. It is not in the province of this 
essay to discover where the author, whoever he may have been, got 
the incidents for his story. 

Having thus come to the conclusion that The Tale of Gamelyn 
was written by some one other than Chaucer, I proceed to make some 
observations on the relations of that tale to the novel, Rosalynde En- 
pheus Golden Legacie, by Thomas Lodge, and on the relations of each 
to As You Like It of Shakespeare. 
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In Twelfth Night and As You Like It the " true Shakespearian 
comedy reaches its utmost beauty and perfection. As You Like It is 
the author's best attempt at pastoral, his most harmonious and most 
sweetly tempered ideal play. Here he has constructed a society where 
you can do and say just 'as you like.* The forest of Arden he con- 
verted into another Arcadia where they * fleet the time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden world.' " " Nursed in solitude, * under the 
shade of melancholy boughs,* the imagination grows soft and delicate, 
and the wit runs riot in idleness, like a spoiled child, that is never sent 
to school. Caprice and fancy reign and revel here, while stern neces- 
sity is banished to the court. The mild sentiments of humanity are 
strengthened with thought and leisure ; the echo of the cares and 
noise of the world strikes upon the ear of those * who have felt them 
knowingly,* softened by time and distance. * They hear the tumult 
and are still.* The very air of the place seems to breathe a spirit of 
philosophical poetry; to stir the thoughts, to touch the heart with pity 
as the drowsy forest rustles to the sighing gale. Never was there 
such beautiful moralizing, equally free from pedantry or petulance.*' 
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■their life, exempt from public haunts, 



Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

Such then is the character of this comedy. But The Tale of Gamelyn 
was written for an audience which delighted in roughness and brutal- 
ity. " To that audience it was a preparation for enjoyment for heirs 
and elder brothers, justices, sheriffs and jurors, abbots and gray friars 
to be fairly placed so far in the wrong as to justify — so they thought — 
any outrage from younger brothers and outlaws.** Gamelyn has little 
or no patience ; Gamelyn knew that he had been wronged out of the 
use of his property. And while of course he did right in trying to 
gain possession of his lawful inheritance, let us notice the difference 
between Rosader (in Lodge's novel) and Gamelyn. On little provo- 
cation, so far as the tale records, Gamelyn becomes enraged at his 
brother : 

" Then saide to him Gamelyn 

The childe that was ying, 
* Christ his curse mote he havin 

That clepeth me gadling. 

I am no worse gadling than thee 

Pardee ne no worse wight. 

But born I was of a lady 

And gotten of a knight.' 

Of Rosader it is recorded that " he bore all with patience, till on a day 
walking in the garden by himself, he began to consider how he was 
the son of John of Bordeaux, a knight renowned for many victories, 
and a gentleman famous for his virtues ; how contrary to the testa- 
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ment of his father, he was not only kept from his land, and entreated 
as a servant, but smothered in such secret slavery, as he might not at- 
tain to any honorable actions. 'Alas,* quoth he to himself (nature 
working these effectual passions), * why should I, that am a gentleman 
born, pass my time in such unnatural drudgery? Were it not better 
either in Paris to become a scholar, or in the court a courtier, or in the 
field a soldier, than to live a foot-boy to my own brother ? Nature 
hath lent me wit to conceive, but my brother denied me art to contem- 
plate : I have strength to perform any honorable exploit, but no 
liberty to accomplish my virtuous endeavors : those good parts that 
God hath bestowed upon me, the envy of my brother doth smother in 
obscurity ; the harder is my fortune and the more his frowardness/ 
With that casting up his hand he felt hair on his face, and perceiving 
his beard to bud, for choler he began to blush, and swore to himself 
he would be no more subject to such slavery." 

Orlando in As You Like It reasons after the same fashion : ** As I 
remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion : — bequeathed me by will, 
but poor a thousand crowns ; and, as thou say*st, charged my brother, 
on his blessing, to breed me well : and there begins my sadness. My 
brother Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks goldenly of his 
profit : for my part he keeps me rustically at home, or to speak more 
properly stays me at home unkept ; for call you that keeping for a gen- 
tleman of my birth, that differs not from the stalling of an ox? 
etc. ... I will no longer endure it, though yet I know no wise 
remedy to avoid it." 

Thus Lodge softened the harshness and rashness of the original 
by causing his hero to think soberly and dispassionately before he 
acted. Shakespeare caused him to consult with the faithful family 
servant Adam. To point out the close relation of these stories would 
be to re-narrate all of the first and second tales, and most of the third. 
Suffice it to say that The Tale of Gamely n was greatly softened and hu 
manized by Lodge, " who combined with it an entirely new series of 
incidents, whether by adaptation or from his own pure invention may 
remain uncertain, but at least with very happy eflect and great refine- 
ment of taste." Shakespeare in his play leaves out many of the epi- 
sodes and incidents which are not at all necessary for the harmony 
among the parts of the play. The structure remains practically the 
same. 

In The Tale of Gamelyn we have Gamelyn proposing to enter the 
contest with the wrestler ; 

" * Brother,* seyde Gamelyn, ' by seynt Richer, 
Thou most lene me to nyght a litel courser 
That is freisch to the spore, on for to ryde ; 
I most on an erande, a litel her byside.* 
* By God ! * seyd his brother, * of steedes in my stalle 
Go and chese the best, and spare none of all. 
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Of steedes or of coursers that stonden hem bisyde ; 
And tel me, goode brother, whider thou wolt ryde.* 
* Her byside, brother, is cryed a wrastlyng, 
And therfor schal be set up a ram and a ryng; 
Moche worschip it were, brother, to us alle, 
Might I the ram and the ryng bryng home to this halle.* ** 

In Rosalynd the elder brother plots against the life of his brother : 
** By secret means covenanted with the Norman, and procured him 
with rich rewards to swear, that if Rosader came within his claws he 
should never more return to quarrel with Saladin for his possessions.*' 
Then with flattery and deceit he presented the pleasant side to his 
youngest brother, and he with enthusiasm decided to enter the con- 
test. 

Shakespeare makes the elder brother be one; of those disinterested 
men : " I had as lief thou didst break his neck as his finger." The 
wrestler comes to Oliver and informs him that his brother, the despised 
Orlando, desires to enter the list. Oliver pretends that he had en- 
deavored to dissuade him from entering, but all to no purpose. Before 
the conversation is finished the parties enter into a compact. Oliver 
goes about to betray his brother into the hands of the wrestler. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare softened the character of Oliver and made it more 
natural when he caused the plan of his brother's death to be suggested 
by some one other than himself. 

In The Tale o/Gamelyn the old man whose two sons fell in conflict 
presents a pitiful sight : 

" As sone as Gamelyn com ther the place was, 
He lighte doun of his steede, and stood on the gras. 
And ther he herd a frankelyn wayloway synge, 
And bigan bitterly his hondes for to wrynge. 
* Alias ! * seydethis frankleyn, ' that ever was I bore ! ' " 

Lodge causes the old man to bear his misfortunes bravely : " He never 
changed his countenance, but as a man of courageous resolution, took 
up the bodies of his sons without show of outward discontent." 

Shakespeare deserts Lodge for Gamelyn when he speaks of this 
incident : " Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
such pitiful dole over them, that all the beholders take his part with 
weeping." In The Tale of Gamelyn the king of the outlaws is a ban- 
ished king ; so in Lodge's Rosalynd, Shakespeare " in deference to the 
modest limits of the story " makes him a duke instead of a king. 

The reason for the banishment of the young heroine is the same 
in both Lodge and Shakespeare. In Lodge the usurping Torismond 
in banishing Rosalind says : " Her face is so full of favour that it pleads 
pity in the eye of every man." In As Vou Like It Duke Frederick 
says : " Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. Thou art thy father's 
daughter ; there's enough." Lodge makes his Torismond speak harsh- 
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ly to Alinda : " But why do I allege policy to thee : sit you down, 
housewife, and fall to your needle ; if idleness makes you so wanton, 
or liberty so malapert, I can quickly tie you to a sharper task. And 
you, maid (addressing his niece), this night be packing, either into 
Arden to your father, or whither best it shall content your humour, 
but in the court you shall not abide." Torismond will not reason with 
his daughter, but "when Torismond heard his daughter so resolute his 
heart was so hardened against her, that he sent down a definite and 
peremptory sentence, that they should both be banished." How differ- 
ently in As You Like It the duke argues with his daughter : 

" She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence and her patience. 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool : she robs thee of thy name ; 
And thou wilt shew more bright, and seem more virtuous, 
When she is gone. Then open not thy lips ; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have passed upon her : she is banished." 

When the daughter asks that she may accompany her cousin into exile, 
with a wave of the hand and "you are a fool, my dear, sweet little 
daughter, you are over-zealous — this feeling of love will wear off with 
time," he dismisses her. After the young girls abandoned the palace 
he sends out men of his court in search for his daughter. 

Another difference between the novel and the play is the motives 
that prompted the usurper to banish Saladin (Oliver). In the novel 
he makes the injustice of the actions of Saladin the pretext for the 
banishment. " Nay, villain," quoth he, " I have heard of the wrongs 
that thou hast proffered thy brother since the death of thy father, and 
by thy means have I lost a most brave and resolute chevalier. There- 
fore, in justice to punish thee, I spare thy life, for thy father's sake, 
but banish thee forever from the court and country of France, and 
see thy departure be within ten days, else trust me thqu shalt lose 
thy head." Notice that he banishes Saladin forever. Shakespeare 
causes the interest that the usurper had in the recovery of the young 
Rosader (Orlando) to spring from the fact that his niece was in love 
with Rosader, and he naturally supposed that all had made their flight 
together. 

Lord. " My lord, the winish clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the Princess* gentlewoman. 
Confesses that she secretly overheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone. 
That youth is surely in their company." 
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Duke F, " Send to his brother; fetch that gallant hither ; 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me ; 
ril make him find him ; do this suddenly ; 
And let not search and inquisition quail 
To bring again these foolish runaways." 

To Oliver the Duke addresses these words : 

" But look to it ; 
Find out thy brother wheresoever he is ; 
Seek him with candle, bring him dead or living 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory." 

In this case, continued banishment was conditional ; Oliver could 
return and claim his property if he could find the brother. 

" In the forest also we find Rosalind availing herself of her dis- 
guise to intermeddle with complicating effect : in the love-passages of 
Phebe and Sylvius (Montanus), and to amuse and interest her own 
lover Rosader. We have the same masquerading courtship, and the 
same mock marriage, much prattle and banter, and sonnet-writing and 
love-songs, and, at last, the rediscovery of the lively princess in com- 
pletion of the same set of compacts that unite the couples in the 
drama." 

It seems to me that Shakespeare intended to teach brotherly for- 
giveness and love when he changed the message borne by Fernandine 
and its dire results to the kinder message, and consequent more peace- 
ful results, of Jaques. Fernandine says : " Although, right mighty 
prince, this day of my brother's marriage be a day of mirth, yet time 
craves another course, and therefore from dainty cates rise to sharp 
weapons. And you the sons of Sir John of Bordeaux, leave off your 
amours, and fall to arms, change your loves into lances, and now this 
day show yourselves valiant, as hitherto you have been passionate. 
For know, Gerismond, that hard by, at the edge of this forest, the twelve 
peers of France are up in arms to recover thy right ; and Torismond, 
trouped with a crew of desperate runagates, is ready to bid them 
battle. The armies are ready to join." Thus Gerismond and Sala- 
din and Rosader with their followers went forth to battle. "The peers 
were conquerors, Torismond's army was put to flight and himself slain 
in battle." 

How differently in As You Like It / In the midst of the wedding 
rejoicings Jaques de Bois rushes in : 

" Let me have an audience for a word or two ; 
I am the second son of old Sir Rowland 
That bring these tidings to this fair assembly : 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this Forest, 
Address*d a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here and put him to the sword : 
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And to the skirts of this wild wood he came, 
Where meeting with an old religious man, 
After some question with him was converted 
Both from his enterprise and from the world : 
His crown bequeathing to his banished bro, 
And all their lands restored to them again, 
That were with him exiled. This to be true, 
I do engage my life." 

Shakespeare keeps the Duke in ignorance of his daughter's ban- 
ishment, which Lodge does not. Shakespeare's heroine seems to be 
devoid of all filial affection. When ordered by her uncle to quit the 
court she does not seem to think of her father. She asks her cousin, 
"Why whither shall we go?" Even when the forest of Arden is 
reached she seems in no hurry to discover herself to him. 

One characteristic peculiar to Lodge's tale is the continual pedan- 
try of and preaching by the characters. " The Legacy of Sir John of 
Bordeaux which he gave to his sons " is a fair sample of the style of 
moralizing throughout the novel. " Let my honour be the glass of 
your actions and the fame of my virtues the loadstar to direct the 
course of your pilgrimage. Aim your deeds by my honourable endeav- 
ours, and show yourselves scions worthy of so flourishing a tree, lest as 
the halcyon birds which exceed in whiteness, I hatch young ones that 
exceed in blackness." Shakespeare is entirely free from any such 
moralizing. He, although he wrote for morality, never goes aside into 
sentimentality. Especially in As You Like It does unaffected liveliness 
and pregnant fancy predominate and give refreshing charm to his page. 
In Lodge's novel we have the unfortunate episode where " certain 
rascals, that lived by prowling in the forest, in fear of the provost- 
marshall, to steal away the fair shepherdess Aliena." Shakespeare 
omits this altogether. 

These are the principal points of similarity and contrast among 
the three productions, but on almost every page we find words or 
thoughts common to either two of the three — Gamelyn and Rosalind 
or Rosalind and As You Like It. 

And — having thus examined all the testimony comparatively— it 
seems to me to lead to the conclusions : 

First, That Chaucer did not write The Tale of Gamelyn. 

Second, That Thomas Lodge wrote Rosalind Eupheus Golden 
Legacie^ founding it on The Tale of Gamelyn ; and 

Third, That Shakespeare used both The Tale of Gamelyn and 
The Tale of Rosalind, and that he built upon them his most ideal play : 
his most harmonious and most sweetly tempered pastoral : his As You 
Like It. E. MacDavis. 
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[27] The beautiful volume which the Fleming H. Revell Company 
issue contains Mr. Hardy*s rare collection of the autographs of English 
monarchs from Edward the Black Prince (1370) to Victoria, and the 
student of character in olograph will be sure to find confirmation of 
his theory in these carefully collected specimens of the royal hand- 
writings — though we think it will be admitted by the less expert that 
sovereigns at least can disguise signs manual as well as motives. For 
example, we see none of the vacillation of Richard H. in his autograph, 
which is quite as bold as that of his namesake, Richard HL Nor would 
we at all be inclined from the writing of the later monarch to assign to 
him the crafty and lago-like duplicity which Shakespeare insists upon 
but which Mr. Calkins excepts to. Space is entirely lacking to more 
than notice this most interesting collection, in which there can be no 
more fascinating employment than to ponder and wonder. A list of 
the autographs given in this work is the utmost at present possible. 
The Black Prince, Richard IL, Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI., Ed- 
ward IV. and his queen Elizabeth Woodville, Edward V., Richard III., 
Henry VII., Henry VIII. and his six wives, Edward VI., Lady Jane 
Gray (the celebrated signature " Jane the Queen *'), Elizabeth, James I. 
and Anne of Denmark, Charles I., Henrietta, Henry, Prince of Wales, 
and Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza, James IL, Anne Hyde, Mary of 
Modena, William and Mary, Anne and George of Denmark, the four 
Georges and their queens, the Princess Charlotte, William iV. and 
Victoria. Here also are fac-similes of alterations in the draft of the 
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Bishop's Book, made by Henry VIIL, and many other curious letters 
from the royal hands themselves. 

[28] The Lippincott Company send us four slender and beautiful 
volumes, dainty in make-up and rich in engravings. Altogether the 
handsomest dress in which Charles Lamb's always standard tales from 
Shakespeare have ever appeared. To continue those stories was a 
thing long demanded. There was no reason why it should not have 
been done. And while there may be here and there an idea that what 
a famous writer leaves undone should undone remain, we see no obli- 
gation of the sort, and are glad that Mr. Morris has filled out the text. 
So far from not succeeding, as he modestly fears, in his preface, that 
he has not. He has succeeded and succeeded admirably. His stories 
are as good as Lamb's own — quite as intelligible and delightful, and 
even have the advantage in way of phrase. For instance, such 
phrases as " the queen was brought to bed of,** which occur often enough 
in Lamb's text, while perfectly proper in Lamb's day, might be 
polished a little Iot fin de siHle youth. 

[29] The Messrs. Putnams have commenced the issuing of The 
Ariel Shakespeare, which in a less crowded condition of our book-table 
we expect to notice more at length hereafter. This last candidate for 
public favor will doubtless receive a goodly share of it, for it is, after 
all, a question of dress that asks for preference, and the Ariel has many 
attractions. Each play is in a volume by itself of the " handy volume " 
pattern — but 3 34 x 5 inches — about half an inch in thickness, and of com- 
fortable bulk for the pocket. The pages are clear brevier, with full- 
faced head-lines, not — as is usual — of the name of the play, but of the ref- 
erence, thus : ** Act IIL^ Scene i,,'* and the brevier type is evidently new, 
and certainly upon the pure white paper makes a perfect page. Each 
play, then, in flexible leather covers, gilt top, dainty in color and bor- 
der, like Ariel himself, has its own snug box. Moreover, the illustra- 
tions are the outline plates of Frank Howard, which are very delicate 
and appropriate here. It is difficult to see what more could be desired. 
The publishers do not say so, but we fancy an idea that the playgoer 
who proposes to attend one of Mr. Daly's splendid Shakespeare revi- 
vals will slip one of these little ** Ariels" in his top-coat pocket, may 
have occurred to them. The text appears to be that of the Cambridge 
editors, as far as we have been able to examine it. 

[30] As Dr. Johnson's is so far the only edition which studies the 
variants between the quartos as the Cambridge does those between the 
folios, our object in again calling attention to the current edition is 
to express the hope that its accomplished editor will continue and 
complete it. 

[31] On the cue of Landor's citation and examination of Shake- 
speare touching deer-stealing, Mr. Randolph has cited Sir John Fal- 
staff to come up and purge himself of all the high crimes and misde- 
meanors which Shakespeare and everybody else have laid to his charge, 
and accordingly the fat old man has a hard time of it. Dame Quickly 
seizes the opportunity, of course, of carrying out her threat of suing 
him for breach of promise, and for eating and drinking her out of house 
and home, and, meantime, while promising her everything, bringing 
his queans under her very nose. But the old man parries them all, and 
dies babbling of green fields, and gets into Arthur's bosom at last. A 
most delightful book — a book that Shakespeare readers will want to 
read more than once. 
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[17] Mr. Barnett prepared these notes to meet the requirements 
of the different university examinations, but they will be found suf- 
ficient for any examination. They are published without a text, 
because Mr. Barnett says that he has found this form most con- 
venient both for preparation and for class teaching in his Brighton 
school. The etymological part of these notes is the most important ; 
no word of real value has been overlooked, and he has verified every 
derivation by a reference to Skeat. But there are other special feat- 
ures which will be sought for in vain in any other single work, particu- 
larly as to the scansion, grammatical notes, and the appendices — the 
notes as a whole will be found to contain all the outside information 
a student requires for the proper understanding of this play. The 
editor says that he has tried to remember that the time and the 
powers of our pupils are limited ; that the first requisite is to know 
and thoroughly understand the text, studying the play as an illustrious 
extract from our great library of English literature; that then come 
questions of grammar, derivation, and literary environment ; and 
lastly he has not lost sight of how the whole subject is likely to be 
looked at from an examiner's point of view, and he expresses his obli- 
gations to Skeat's Dictionary^ Dr. Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar^ 
and Dr. Morris's Outlines of English Accidence^ especially. But we 
must give Mr. Barnett more credit than he extends to himself in 
his modest preface to the series. His work impresses us as labori- 
ous and minute as to the notes, which are variorum in the best sense. 
And the appendices are a feature the ability of which can hardly be 
doubted. Certainly not to a student but to a general reader or consum- 
er of the plays they are most useful. These appendices are devoted 
to the special features of the particular play. Thus, in Hamlet^ Ap- 
pendix L is " Prosody," Appendix II. is " Various Readings," Appen- 
dix III. is " Puns," Appendix IV. is " Anachronisms," Appendix V. is 
"Grammar," Appendix VI. is "Alliteration," Appendix VII. is 
"Allusions" (subdivided into To the Classics: To Divinity: To 
Astronomy and Astrology : To Sport : To the Stage), Appendix 
VIII. is " Familiar Quotations," Appendix IX. is " Simile and Met- 
aphor," Appendix X. is " Doublets," Appendix XI. is " Examination 
Questions." From which it will be seen that the edition, when com- 
plete, will not only be a variorum edition, but a sort of Shakespeariana 
in itself. We trust the edition will be completed, for a careful exami- 
nation convinces us that too much cannot be said in praise of its utility, 
and that certainly nothing has been omitted which a student could 
demand or desire. We should add that a perfect index of words ex- 
plained is not forgotten. And especially commendable is the atten- 
tion the editor has paid to the Puns. As we have repeatedly urged, 
these should not be neglected because apparently far-fetched or 
coarse or uninteresting. The Elizabethan dealt in them perhaps, 
as we would say, too much. But they are immensely valuable to 
us for the knowledge they give us of the Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion. And indeed a^ entire treatise on that subject could be written 
(and indeed should be no longer delayed) from the Puns alone. Mr. 
Barnett has our thanks for his exhaustive diligence. 

[6] Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have issued a new edition of the 
Commentaries of Gervinus. It was none too soon, for the prior edi- 
tions were exhausted, and Shakespeare students in new generations 
— and in crowding ranks of generations yet unborn — have found 
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nothing, and can find nothing, to take its place. Other commentators 
may have " views *' and may attend to their favorite details. But no such 
exhaustive completeness of treatment can be found elsewhere. It is 
absolutely impossible to find a neglected detail or one minimized or 
magnified out of its due proportion in this noble work — a monument 
not only to its accomplished and conscientious author, but to great 
Shakespeare himself. 

[6] The Messrs. Macmillans (who may well call themselves 
Shakespeare's publishers, with their Cambridge^ Victoria, Globe, and 
Deighton editions) have sent us the ninth and final volume of the new 
Cambridge edition, which we reviewed fully in our October issue a year 
ago. And Shakespearian students are to be congratulated. The clear 
pica type and absolute subordination of the notes make it eminently 
a library edition — though the notes are there when wanted, and, as 
we have said, in the briefest and most easily assimilated form. 

[18] Mr. Morgan's Society and the ^^Fad'* has had a large sale, 
and we hope has made many converts. Browning was a poet, doubt- 
less, like Shelley, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and many others — as full of 
visions as Shelley and of reference to out-of-the-way books as Scott. 
But, as Mr. Morgan points out, since he has no unusual insight, and no 
particular equipment beyond that of a perfectly well-read man, no 
access to things otherwise unknown, and no wonderful facility of ex- 
pression (some say no facility for anything but obscurity — though 
this is sinful), we hope all the Browning societies, on coming to the 
end of their rope and sucking their poet dry, will turn to Brown- 
ing's master, and to the master of all the poets — great Shakespeare 
himself. 

[7] Mr. Lowell's last lectures have more abandon than usual, but 
all the prior charm of that greatest and sweetest of American critics. 
Once he talked of the old dramatists as an astronomer talks of the 
stars. In these lectures he talks of them as one comet might speak of 
another comet, or — if that metaphor is too celestial — as a brother poet 
talks of his sister poets, rather patronizingly perhaps, but still with all 
love and respect. There is about everything that Lowell ever wrote 
or spoke what he himself says is to his mind the quality of Dryden — 
**an air of good society, of urbanity in the true meaning of that 
word." 

[34] We do not enjoy Tennyson's last poems as we did his 
earlier ones. There is too much of what we had so ad eundem — we had 
almost said ad nauseam — in Browning : an attempt at opacity where 
opacity was uncalled for and absurd. Such poems as The Dawn 
and The Making of Man are hard to locate as from the hand of the 
author of Maud and The Princess and In Memoriam, Still they are 
better than some of the things in Asolando — " Mickle Mouthed Meg" 
and ** the kiss of one girl " for example. However, were we a poet 
we think we should be inclined to echo Mr. Aldrich's prayer: "Grant 
that I may not write poems when I am old." 

[20] Since the publication of the very successful first French 
book Livre des Enfants many demands have been received by the 
publisher for a work of similar character in German, and to meet these 
demands an adaptation into German of Livre des Enfants was thought 
good, and decided upon. The method is divided into forty lessons, 
each consisting of a short vocabulary, and appropriate illustration, a 
reading lesson, and a few sentences to be memorized ; and as an ap- 
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pendix are given a few simple rhymes suitable for the nursery. Des 
Kindes Erstes Buchy published by William R. Jenkins, is a first book 
for the study of German in the natural method. The child sees a 
picture, speaks about it, learns the German equivalent, looks in the 
dictionary for certain simple words, and so becomes familiar not only 
with dictionaries and their use, but with the language insensibly. We 
know of nothing more primary, rational or native in the acquirement 
of any language, and it is sure to be successful. 

[23] The Naiad is a ghost story, translated from the French of 
George Sand, by Katherine Berry de Z^rega. Absorbing as all of 
George Sand's books — and remarkable even for her — the reader is ab- 
sorbed by the opening word and does not relax his absorption until 
the Le Fin, Mr. Jenkins is a public benefactor in the line of reprints 
he has chosen. 

r22] Camilla^ by Edmondo de Amicis, a novelette by one of 
the foremost of Italian novelists, has been added to the series of 
" Novelle Italiane," published by Mr. Jenkins, New York. In order to 
render it serviceable for scholars it has been furnished with English 
notes by Prof. T. E. Comba. 

[26] This volume is a collection of prose writings selected from 
the works of the French authors, beginning with Xavier de Maistre, 
who was born in 1764, and ending with Jean Rameau, born in 1858, 
arranged by authors chronologically. Prof. Fontaine, the author of 
Les PoHes Franfais du XIXe St^cUy makes such selections as are repre- 
sentative in character. The volume may be used not only as a litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, but as an advanced Reader, and so 
fitted not only for school but for college use as well. 

[24] In the Rational French Method the idea is for the teacher to 
read aloud the words of the same group, and the sentences connected 
with them, requiring the pupils to read them as he did, to acquire a 
correct pronunciation. Then these words and sentences are trans- 
lated by means of the English opposite. Meanwhile, the teacher ex- 
plains the construction of the French sentences, referring also to the 
grammatical notes (at the bottom of the page), which should also be 
read and commented. Afterwards the pupils study half of the lesson, 
learning the French words and sentences (to be recited in the class) 
by looking at the English, and from the latter they try to reconstruct 
French sentences without looking at them. When the lesson has 
been recited, the teacher shows, on the blackboard, how to form, out 
of French affirmative sentences, interrogative and negative ones; re- 
quiring every pupil to continue the exercise orally. For the following 
lesson the pupils have to prepare, in writings the same kind of exer- 
cise with the remaining sentences of the lesson. The passages (French 
part) in dialogues and anecdotes are studied, copied, and committed 
to memory, to be recited in class. 

[26] The fables contained in this collection are the most im- 
portant of those used in schools and colleges where the French 
language is taught. Each selection is accompanied with explanatory 
notes in English, and the work is prefaced with a biographical sketch 
of La Fontaine. 

[1] In noticing Professor Hennepin's work of the like character 
with this, we remarked on the improbability of anything but the names 
of one's tools being catalogued in this sort of handbook. We do not 
think Mr. Price's book is as interesting to a reader as is Prof. Henne- 
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pin's. It is, possibly, more complete and more synthetic. Of both of 
these books, which are so nearly duplicates and so ably deal with a fas- 
cinating subject, and each of which so emphatically disclaims in its 
preface any hope or expectation of teaching anybody to be a dramatist 
or playwright, we can, however, speak most highly as an arrange- 
ment of agreeable matter and as capital reading for a general reader. 
Mr. Price's remarks are just, exclusive, and leave nothing to be said. 
As an extreme illustration of the Reign of Law in all things, we know 
of none more prominent. The genius of comedy, tragedy, of farce, 
vaudeville or spectacle — all is within principles and lines. The art of 
war is as inflexible — whether for defeat or victory, for favorable circum- 
stances or fatal casualty; destiny itself, like the divine afflatus, yielding 
to rule and order and principle and corollary. Shakespeare, Puck and 
Pegasus all in harness — the only art left being to concearart. 

All of Mr. Price's comments are judicious, and evince familiarity 
with stage precincts and postulates. The following, however, is espe- 
cially pertinent and just, and it would be well if it were widely observed: 

" That criticism is at fault which searches out minor faults. Such 
things belong to the limitations of art, and are to be discussed in the 
workshop. The matter that concerns the public is the sum of all the 
impressions — that which it carries away as a reminiscence, and not a 
possibly unavoidable technical defect that it would not notice unless it 
were pointed out. . . . The best function of criticism is not in 
finding fault, but in upholding the good. . . . Unnecessary criti- 
cism is as bad as the untrue Hypercriticism could busy 

itself with Shakespeare" (pp. 216, seq). 

Nothing could be truer than this. It is the neglect of this princi- 
ple that led Disraeli to say that a critic was " a man who had failed in 
literature and art." The truth of that definition lay in the fact that 
the hypercritic was so successful in pointing out failures because he 
was so familiar with his own failures. And yet the ordinary news- 
paper critic, whether of books or of plays, believes, and probably always 
will believe, that a catalogue of small oversights, or of things which he 
himself would have done differently, is a criticism — and makes him a 
William Winter, a Hazlitt, or a Charles Lamb ! 

We remember once quoting, with amused approval, the statement 
of some editor, that the bulk of " book reviews," so called, in the news- 
paper press ** was done by young men, who were paid salaries for report- 
ing horse-races or prize-fights and small local matters, in their off 
time," and thrown in as a sort of expected accommodation to the 
newspaper which paid their salaries for the reporting. So notorious 
has the result of this kind of " book reviewing " become, that all classes 
recognize that a writer is not expected to remodel or to be in any v^ ay 
affected by a " review : " that a publisher takes no account of praise 
or blame to the book he issues, his quid pro quo for the gratuity of a 
copy of the book to the newspaper being in the fact that it is mentioned 
at all, and that it is only a very trifling percentum of the reading pub- 
lic who bother at all with the "solid " matter called " reviews" which 
fills up the daily newspaper on "off days" in summer, on a Monday 
following an orthodox Sunday, or on the week day succeeding to any 
other dies non. The idea of personal affront or approval or of effect 
of any kind following on a modern book " review " being so desuetu- 
dinized as to be almost inconceivable. 

Except in the larger metropolitan dailies this unfortunately, has 
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been the origin and characterization of " dramatic criticism/' so called 
— a sort of acknowledgment of an order on the doorkeeper. We are 
inclined to value Mr. Price's chapter on criticism as the best thing in 
his book. 

[3] Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, Lecturer on English Literature in the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching and an 
Instructor in the DeLancey School in Philadelphia, has added another 
to the manuals of English literature of which so many have recently 
been produced in this country. Mr. Pancoast is perfectly aware of 
this great number and of a certain wilfulness to be predicated of one 
who adds another ; and so anticipates a question why he has added 
another, etc., very frankly in his preface and reasonably undertakes to 
excuse himself. To review Mr. Pancoast's book, therefore, is to review 
Mr. Pancoast's preface. And we endeavor to do it as frankly as he 
has written it, and to do justice to a handsomely printed book, which 
cannot fail abstractly to be a valuable handbook, or reading-book, 
since the selections are standard, and by common consent classical, 
and a reading-book of classical and standard extracts or samples of 
English literature is, of course, more useful than almost any original 
work that can be produced with the general and at large. 

In his preface Mr. Pancoast says that "the study of English liter- 
ature in our schools is in an experimental and transition stage." He 
does not specify in what schools, so possibly we cannot question this 
statement. But we doubt if in the majority of our institutions of 
learning, certainly at our colleges and universities, this proposition 
could not be challenged and traversed with considerable spirit. In 
Columbia College, for example, where there are about eight to a dozen 
professors of English literature, some of them making a specialty of 
" the novel" (that is, fiction), and others even subdividing fiction into 
dramatics and poetics, and each finding some other branch or division 
of English — in Columbia College, perhaps, Mr. Pancoast's statement 
would not meet with universal acquiescence. And if not in an experi- 
mental, what does Mr. Pancoast mean by a "transition" state? We 
do not think Mr. Pancoast makes this at all clear, though we under- 
stand that, whatever his basis for the charge, his point is that the Eng- 
lish literature should be studied not in elegant extracts, or in the 
memorization of the names of authors, or to the familiarizing the 
pupil with facts about authors, but in a combination of all these — 
which appears to us to be rather illusive — since no teacher of English 
worthy of the name has ever quite ignored either of these elements, 
nor, we fancy, attempted to instruct his pupils in "the names of 
authors," or " incidents in the lives of authors," or in " extracts from 
authors" solely. Indeed, one might say the curiosity of the pupil 
might be relied upon to secure any one of these items if properly im- 
pressed with any other. But to be finical over a preface in a review 
is possibly quite as unpardonable as to be illusive in a preface in a 
book. So to throw more light upon Mr. Pancoast's method, we turn 
to Mr. Pancoast's book itself — and here we must yield him consider- 
able praise. Mr. Pancoast divides his subject into "The Period 
of Preparation," that is from 670 to 1400 A.D., which includes the 
earliest English historical times — the Picts, the Gaels, the Cymri or 
Britons — the Danish era, and finally the Norman conquest, when what 
we call the Saxon and Norman radices began to become separable, 
to come together again in the language of Chaucer, this again to be 
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refined into the language of the King James Bible, the Prayer-Book 
and of Shakespeare, Mr. Pancoast's second period is of course of the 
Renaissance, and of Spenser, Shakespeare, 1400-1660. And then the 
great Puritan Period, which, like a bull in a Sevres china-shop, did all it 
could to knock to pieces the delicate and dainty literature of the age 
before it. This Mr. Pancoast names " the Period of Italian Influence," 
which might somewhere cause dissent. A better plan, indeed, might 
have been to have closed this period with the advent of the Puritan, 
and given to the latter the distinction of a full period by itself, which, 
Milton apart (who might have been squeezed into the iColian period 
without much impropriety), might have been called the " Praise-God- 
Barebones Period." With the remaining periods (save perhaps that 
they recall some recent antics with the otherwise sacred text of Shake- 
speare) no cavil can be justified. 

In Mr. Pancoast's chapter on " Recent Writers," he is possibly ju- 
dicious to stop where he does, for it is probably true that to begin to 
praise the living would be to make a catalogue as vast as the Athenian 
Catalogue of the Gods, wherein the fear was that one should be omitted, 
and so the wrath of that omitted one become fatal to the cataloguer. But 
there will some time arise a cataloguer who will do justice to this genera- 
tion, and without this fear. Dr. Johnson was flatulent and puffy of praise 
as well as blame, but he never said a truer thing than that while a man 
lived he should be estimated by his worst, but after his death by his 
best performance (a canon which absolves many a name we wot of 
among the lately deceased). And according to this, we doubt not if 
perhaps Mr. Reade's ** The Cloister and the Hearth " should not rank 
higher than George Eliot's " Romola," and " The Chaplain of the 
Fleet " of Walter Besant and James Rice stand almost a-tiptoe to 
" Henry Esmond." But while we are finding all the fault we can with 
Mr. Pancoast as a pedagogue, we cannot too much admire his own 
terse impressiveness and often powerfully backed sentences in charac- 
terizing the literary persons with whom he deals. As where he says 
of Pope in his poem of " Windsor Forest " : " In his last poem the 
woodland about Binfield is withdrawn from all danger of recognition 
in accordance with the peculiar taste of the time. Pan, Pamona, 
Flora and Ceres are domesticated in an English landscape, and Queen 
Anne compared with Diana," or, of Bacon's essays : " They go to the 
heart of the matter with one quick thrust." 

[8] For respite from the conventional method, however, we 
turn gladly to Mr. F. A. Sherman's "Analytics of Literature. A Man- 
ual for the Objective Study of English Prose and Poetry." This is in- 
tended, like Mr. Pancoast's, as a text-book for advanced classes, and 
whatever the result of its use and method (and Mr. Sherman claims in 
his preface to have employed the system here set forth with the largest 
and most satisfactory results) it cannot at least be called a system of 
naming one's tools, or of cataloguing the names of writers, or record- 
ing the date of their birth and incidents in their lives. 

Mr. Sherman says the study of literature, like that of any other 
science, ought to be objective, and he proceeds to treat all literature 
objectively as a means to an end, and as the end itself. For example, 
he tells the student how and what it is to be dramatic in blank verse 
(and he instances Browning's " My Last Duchess," and parts of the 
Macbeifi)j then what it is to be lyrical, with instances, and then what it 
is to be didactic or forceful, or vindictive, also with instances. In 
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short, the whole field of English literature is reduced to a series of ex- 
amples of rhetorical effects, and the student is asked to examine the 
effect, and then called upon to follow Mr. Sherman in analyzing the 
methods employed to produce this effect. This is scarcely an im- 
provement on Mr. Moulton's ridiculous system of " Inductive Criti- 
cism," which was not even a naming of tools but a gauging of a man 
by his own standards, which would to most rational minds raise a 
question, if not of the sanity of the inventor of the process, at least of 
the value of its result : to say that Shakespeare is three Shakespeares or 
two Shakespeares and a half is about all there is in it. But Mr. Sher- 
man's objective study of literature is either a reduction of the study of 
English literature to the study of Rhetoric — minus the tool-naming, 
which is said to be its only value — or it is less than even Mr. Moulton's 
** Inductive Criticism." This, Mr. Sherman will say, is an " objective " 
study of his Objective System of Studying Literature with a vengeance. 
And so perhaps it is. It need not, however, militate against his system. 
And we hasten to repeat that the book is a blessed relief from the run 
of treatises on English literature. We think its use as a text-book, 
under a teacher who had first entirely mastered Mr. Sherman's system, 
would be fascinating to the student. We commend it highly, and can 
find no flaw in the delineation of the Objective System. But it strikes 
us that instead of being called an objective system of studying litera- 
ture it should be named an improved method of studying English 
rhetoric. Instead of naming one's tools ** Mentonomy," ** Schenec- 
doche," " Periphrasis," ** Irony," ** Satire," " Hyperbole," etc., we have 
" The Literary Sentence Length in English Prose/' " The Decrease in 
Predication," " Subordination of Clauses," ** Suppression of Clauses," 
** Units of Thought," " Prose Force," and even those rather fanci- 
ful things to which we have heretofore given some notice (citing 
them as curiosities, or at most, tests of questionable validity), " Style 
Curves." Not to specify too much, we should say that Mr. Sherman's 
preliminary chapter, " Literature and Its Departments," was an elab- 
orate and useful piece of writing, and the best in the book. 
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Dr. Rolfe's Shakespeariana for September 2 occupies two 
pages of The Critic^ and is entirely occupied with comment upon the 
late discussion of the Bacon authorship question in The Arena, in the 
form of a lawsuit, " Bacon vs. Shakespeare." The good Doctor sees no 
impropriety in himself summing up and deciding a case in which he 
himself was counsel for one of the parties. But he does more than 
decide in his own favor. He twice (page 154) declares that his own 
arguments are unanswerable — "have never been answered." He does 
not say that, in his opinion, they are unanswerable, or in the opinion of 
others ; but pronounces dogmatically that his own argument is final 
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and beyond any answer. Mr. Donnelly, whom Prof. Rolfe courteously 
calls " that man,** could say no more of his own arguments (though 
being, whatever his crochets, a parliamentarian — he would probably 
say " I think," or ** in my opinion,** and not assume the ex cathedra^ 
which even in a person entitled to use it is apt to be offensive). 

But Prof. Rolfe goes still further. He not only says his own 
arguments are beyond any answer at all, but he says that a certain 
Prof. Scheling*s argument on the same side " is a model of what a 
closing argument in a case of law should be,** and that by it " the 
plaintiff's case IS PROVED to be unfounded in fact,*' etc. Prof. Rolfe 
is not himself a lawyer and does not state how he knows that Prof. 
Scheling*s argument is a " model of what a closing argument in a case 
of law should be,** But, letting that pass, it is hard to see how it 
(however admirable a ** model *') could PROVE anything. To prove 
things is the province of EVIDENCE. Arguments in courts of law 
(especially if they are "models**) are pleas based upon EVIDE^XE. 
They do not essay TO PROVE, but to CITE IN PROOF " evidence** which 
has been taken in court. 

But we have been trying for the last four years to teach Dr. Rolfe 
the meaning of the word ** EVIDENCE,** and have about surrendered the 
attempt as hopeless. It is probably impossible. Dr. Rolfe doubtless 
does the best he knows how to. With more knowledge of the world 
and more savoir faire^ he would perhaps discover that those who have 
a right to speak ex cathedra are those who least use that form of pro- 
nouncement, and most carefully avoid the appearance of deciding in 
their own favor. But it is curious that so courteous, suave and metro- 
politan a journal as The Critic should allow one of its pages to be con- 
ducted in the style of the curate and the rural pedagogue. 



A CIRCULAR received by us from the publishing department of 
the New .York Shakespeare Society, anent the Bankside Edition of the 
Plays, proposes "to proceed to deliver Vol. XXIL, The Comedy of Er- 
rors, Vol. XXIIL, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and so on with the 
plays never printed in quarto, paralleling the first folio with an eclectic 
modern text, but preserving all the Bankside features of Notation, 
Editing and Introductions. Of course these volumes to be uniform 
with the first twenty Banksides and but 500 copies to be printed and 
hand numbered to correspond with the original sets. $2.62 per volume, 
postage paid. Or the eighteen volumes (including the Love's Labour 
Lost (Vol. X XI.) and The Bankside Globe Index Concordance) $48, re- 
serving the right to advance the price upon completion of the work.** 



Mr. Besant and the British Authors* Society are right about the 
authors needing protection, but they don*t give the right reasons for it. 

The real reasons are that the professional author has to compete 
unfairly with the amateur author who works for nothing, and that now- 
adays about everybody is an amateur author. Supposing that my 
shoemaker wanted to make my shoes for $10 a pair, and that right op- 
posite him was a shoemaker who offered me $10 a pair to wear his 
shoes, which were nearly as good or even half as good ? Could my 
shoemaker afford to pay his workmen very high wages ? 
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Among the curiosities of Shakespeare editing, which I occasion- 
ally encounter in . reading, as is my habit, the notes of new editions 
which come to my table — I herewith hand you the following from 
The Friendly Edition, Edit. W. J. Rolfe (New York : Harper & 
Brothers) : 

" * If thy name be called Luce.' {Comedy of Errors, III., 

i., S3.) 

"As the word Luce meant a pike (cf. M, W., L, i., 22, * The luce is 
the fresh fish,* etc.) it has been suggested that there is a play uponpi^e, 
a spear, implying that she has given him a good thrust." 

But if this can be exceeded in inanity, it is probably in the same 
act, line 63 of scene ii., where Antipholus of S. calls Luciana (the 
" Luce," nicknamed above) " My sweet hope's aim." (He has already 
called her his "dear heart's dearer heart" and afterwards calls her 
his "earth's heaven.") But to the line, " My SWEET HOPE'S AIM," the 
most learned Dr. Rolfe appends the following note : 

"Aim. . . . Steevens cites Orlando Furioso, 1594: 

* like Cassius 
Sits sadly dumping, aiming Caesar's death,' 

and Drayton, Robert Duke of Normandy, * I make my changes aim one 
certain end.' Mr. Crosby thinks there may be a play on the Fr. * je 
vous aijne,' \ love you. J. H. retains *am' and says * Antipholus 
means that he is one with, or exists in, Luciana, as much as if she and 
her sister are one." 

As these notes (which are respectively upon pages 125 and 129 of 
Rolfe's edition of the Comedy of Errors) occur in an edition for child- 
hood and youth, it is well that they are perfectly innocuous. The ques- 
tion is if they are profitable or even intelligible. And another ques- 
tion might be as to what must be the mind of an editor, who, upon two 
perfectly intelligible sentences of his author's text, can hitch two such 
utterly ridiculous and immaterial, inconsequent and insequent drivel- 
lings as these ! — Extract from a letter to Editor. 
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